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It is now move tban tliirty years since Albany de Fon- 
blanquo wrote " How we are Governed," and during that 
time our system of government has undergone many con- 
siderable changes. From the first the work met with great 
success ; it was reprinted many times ; editor aft«r editor 
revised it, and made it less like what it had been ; and i 
in the fifteenth edition it waa very justly observed that 
there was very little to he found of the original except the 
admirable plan. In this edition I have had to go further, 
I have re-written the whole. By omission of much allusion 
to the past, and I trust all that is obsolete, 1 have found 
room for additional information as to the present ; and in 
noticing the many new departments and the re- organization 
of the old ones, I have had to alter the arrangement of the 
chapters. But I have done my best to keep in view the 
original purpose of the work, and to bring it back as much 
aa possible to the popular lines on which De Fonblanque 
wrote it, 

" It is desirable," said ho, " that you should acquii-e some 
knowledge of the institutione under which you have the 
happiness to live ; of the machinery by which the govern- 
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ment of the country is conducted; and of the judicial 
tribunals by which obedience to the law is enforced. 

** That information I propose to impart to you in a series 
of Letters. I cannot of course enter very minutely into 
the details of so large a subject. For these I must refer 
you to other works ; but I hope to be able to give you such 
an outline of our constitutional system as will not only be 
useful in itself, but will serve as an introduction to the 
more complete and careful study of this extensive and 
interesting field of inquiry. 

" You will thus, I trust, be placed in a position to under- 
stand the various political questions which you may hear 
discussed around you, and to appreciate both the substan- 
tial merits and the slight defects of a system which has 
been formed by the perseveiing and patriotic efforts of 
many generations of Englishmen, and under which the 
British empire has come to be what we see it to-day — ^the 
envy and admiration of less fortunate nations." 

It is in this spirit that this new edition has been written. 

W. J. G. 
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TJIE (JONSTITCTION. 

KTlie Origin of tlie BritlBh Conetitulion— Of Parliamantary GoTarninent— 

■ The Power of the Wilan— Tbo Feudiil Sjatem— Tiiitttion of tba 

CduhIi; — Origin of I)ie Hoqseb of Lords and CommDnB — ParlianieDt 

—Bights of British SubJealB—Eabeai Corpus Act— Bill of Bigbta— 

The Freedom of the Press. 

The Constitution of a country 13 the syatem under which it ia 
g07erned. 

The Conatitution of our country came into existence at no 
particular date ; its origin ia liidden amid the general obscurity 
that surrounda the early history of our anceators, and it haa 
been gradually modified by the necessities of the timea until 
it is as we have it to-day. Each step ia its growth haa been 
the consequence of some earlier step ; each change has been, 
not the introduction o£ anything new, but the development of 
something that already existed. 

Our forefathers, who iovaded and conquered thia land in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, brought hither their mode of 
government, and it is from that mode of government that 
our present Conatitution ia derived. 

Our country ia governed by its laws, which are made by the 
people through their representatives in Parliament, and ad- 
ministered by the Monarch, who may now be either king or 
queen. It ia sometimea said that we are under " Monarchical 
Government," because the Monarch ia the head of the State, 
n said that we are under a " Parliamentary Goi 
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^HUnt," becHUto the I'lirlimnent makes the laws and controls 
I'fbuM who ad mill i« tier lliem. 

a muking of the l&wa aud coDtrolling of their admiais- 

I (rattjni by Uie gieoplo was the principle of goTeroment intro- 

I daeiA into thi« country by those early English — ^Angles, Sssonf, 

I and JuteH, aa tliey are callud by many niithora — who brooght 

L }( with tlieiii fi-oru their old homes oa the continent of Burope. 

I But then every free man had the right to attend the Great 

r Council of the Nation, wlikh is now replaced by Parliament. 

I Vhlt a»aoiiiblilg« wsb called by vnrioua names, but it is best 

I known to ui iiH the Witan, or Meeting of Wise Men. 

I The Witun chose the Monarch, and the Witan could depose 

hfni, Ths hiwB were made, and the taxes imposed, by its 

ftUtliority, But although the Witan decreed the lawn, it was 

the King who carried out their decrees. No important act of 

iJje King was valid without the assent of the Witan, which, 

loijuiher witii the King, was thus made the supreme legislature 

kltd triliunal of the English realm. 

I Those from whom the King drew his power shared with 

nim in its BXercifle. And those who gave him his power and 

guldud him in its exercise could aUo, when need so called, 

t4ik.u away r.lio power which they had git en. " Six times at 

UuNir," siiya I'mtuHsur Kreoman, " in the space of nine hundred 

yuarii, from higuhurht of Wessex to James the Second, has 

the Ureut t'omiuil of the Nation thus put forth the last and 

greaUiiit of ihs powers. Tlio last exercise of this power has 

made Us fuiliru exevuUe neodloss. All that in old times was 

Klift ualiiiiil by the dupoaitioii of a King can now be gained 
/ V, vols of ueiiNuro on a Minister, or, in the extremest case, 
. by hl> Imneauhmetit," 

Thuse " MinislHra " are the heads of the various departments 
m the Htttte. Thiiy are in theory chosen by the Sovereign, 
and bulunn to tlie politieal party which possesses a majority 
ef volus (n thn Uounu of Commons. They hold seats ia 
ruTliiiuient, and are reBimnaible to Parliament for the way 
In which ihoy jierform ilieir work, The principle of their 
l-Mponail.ility wai first formally recogniised in iCgG, and 
first publicly proclaimed in Parliament in 1711 by Lord 
Koehonter in ft debate in the House of Lords on the affairs of 
Spain. 

There is no public act of the Sovereign for which there is 
101 some Miiiistpr or Ministers responsible. The Miuistera 
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a the ceil govarnora of the coutttry, ruling it aa tlioy 
the Monarch's niime, aud hence being spoken of 
collectively as " the Government.'' The United Kiogdoin 
is, in fact, u republic in disguise, with the Prime Miaisler 
for its president, and the Motmrch as nominal head of its 



William the Conqueror became King of England by the 
vote of the Witan after the battle of Hastings, and professed 
to rule according to the laws of Edward the Confessor. lie 

kit was who fuUy established among'it iia the Fewlal Si/sS^n; 
not, as is sometimes said, to enable hini to reward liis 
lollowera out of the spoil of a conquered country, but at the 
lequest of the Witan, in order that the kingdom might be 
put in a state of defence against a threatened invasion of the 
Danes. The system was then in force throughout a great 
portion of Kurope, and had been gradually spreading in this 
country under the rule of the later Old English kings. It 
was a social organization based oo land ownership, which had 
grown up by the side of an earlier syatein which it wholly or 
partially displaced. Once est^bliahed, however, by the 
people for their protection against a foreign enemy, it waa 
soon turned 8ga.inat them, by those to whom they looked 
for protection, into au engine of oppression. Under this 
feudal system (which, in its purity, was admirably adapted 

^to an age in which war and conquest were the chief pursuits 
-Of mankind) the entire soil of a country waa held to be the 
absolute properly of its sovereign; and was divided into 
estates oalled feuds or feofs, and held of him by hia chief 
men, called the barons, vassals, and teiiatts in capita of the 
Crown, upon the condition of tiieir doing homaga and swear- 
ing /ea% (loyalty) to him, and attending him in his wars at 
the head of a certain number of armed men. To obtain 
these they in turn had to distribute land, and also, whilst 
performing their services, to let out their own estates lot 
cultivatiaa in their absence, receiving i'eiit(called in those days 
reddilut, or a return) in the shape of corn and provisions to 
support them and their followers upon their campaigns. The 
relationship thus created was known aa that of lord and 
rassal. Every vasaal waa bound to defend or obey his im- 
mediate lord, according to the terms under which he held hia 
land, but no further. On his part the lord was bound to 
protect hia vaasals, and to do justice between thei 
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At first ttese/curfj were held only during the will of tlie 
lord i they could not he transferred or disposed of by thoae 
who lield them during their lives, nor did they descend to 
their heirs at their death. Those persons only who were 
capable of bearing arms, and were chosen by the lord, could 
succeed to them. Infants, women, and monka were there- 
fore excluded b8 a matter of course. Subsequently the heirs 
of B deceased tenant were pennitted to share his lands 
amongst them upon payment of what was called a. fine, or 
present of armour, horses, or money to the lord. But the 
division of authority this occasioned was found to weaken 
the defences of the country ; and it became the general rule 
to admit one heir oniy, in sonie parts the eldest, in others the 
youngest, son of the deceased, or some other male relative 
capable of taking upon himself the conditions of the feud. 
Graduaily, as intelligence and wealth began to increase, and 
other aita than those of war to be followed, these feuda he- 
came the absolute property of their tenants — no longer vassah 
liable to b« dispossessed at any moment at the mire caprice 
of the lord, hut freeholders of the soil, possessing power to 
sell or bequeath it as they pleased, subject only to certain 

The changes which in a few lines I liave thus narrated to 
you took many eventful years to accomplish. Our sturdy 
forefathers grappled manfully with the iron yoke to which 
Ihey had unwittingly subjected themselves, and slowly, but 
surely, regained the freedom which hod been enjoyed tmder 
their older rulers. Their kings frequently reqoired, for 
furthering their ambition or ministering to their pleasure, 
larger auma and greater services than the feudal system could 
provide ; and, as it was a fixed principle in this country, in 
its earliest days and under its most despotic rulers, that no 
man should be laxed without his own consent or that of his 
representative, the Great Couacil of the Nation — the suc- 
cessors of the Witan — had to be summoned to grant what 
was required. l:>eldom did it do so without obtaining in re- 
turn the abolition of some abuse or the restora^iion of some 
privilege as the price of its concessions. 

For a considerable time this council had consisted only of 
the King's harong, or those who held estates immediately of 
the Crown ; but its constitution was regulated by Magna 
Charta which ordained that all archbishops, biahopa, abbotB, 
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Iterls, and t;reater 
BeveriiUy by the 

House of Lords was esLablishsd, which i 
eentacive of the old Witan, 

la times of peace the great barons resided in castles acat- 
tered throughout the country, in which they held almost 

I regal stste and exercised almost royal powers. The lower 
orders flocked beneaih their battlements for protection 
against robbers and tha followers of other lords hostile to 
their own ; for these barooa were often at open war with each 
other. Thus, in many places, as population increased, towns 
were formed. There are few old cities and towns in England 
in the midst of which you will not see the ruin? of some 
castle or fortress frowning from an eminence, or guarding the 
banks of a river; and round its crumbling walls are sure to 
be found the oldest houses in the place. As arts, commerce, 
and trade began to take root and Hourish, the inhabitants of 
Bome of these settlements became ho enriched as to be able to 
purchase great privileges of their immediate lords, and of 
the Kin^, which rendered them independent commuuities. 
Soon, therefore, owing to the old principle which I have 
mentioned, it became necessary to summon some of tbeir 
members to the Great Council, not as barons, but as citizens 
and burgtises. For similar reasons the freeholders, whose 

• progress from a state of servitude I have already sketched, 
llttd to ba represented by ktiightx of the shire, eleoteJ from 
»mong themselves, to enable the King to collect revenue from 
their rich brethren. The e.iact dale at whicli our Constitu- 
, tion took this shape is the subjfiot of much doubt; but it is 
certain that in the reiga of Henry 111., in the year 1265, 
after the battle of Lewes, Simon da Montfort, the Great Karl 
of Leicester, then the ablest and most patriotic baron in the 
kingdom, with the King completely in hia power, issued 
writs directing the election of two knights for every county, 
two citizens for every city, and two burgesses for every 
borough, to serve in the Grand Council ot the kingdom. 
Thus began the assembly which has since become the House 
of Commons. 

In the reign of Edward L was passed tha famous statute 
that no tax should be levied until the Lords and Commons 
had given their joint consent. In the reign of Edward HI, 
the laws were declared to be made with the consent of the 
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" common Blly," wliich by a llojal Chnrter \i tliaa acknow- 
ledged as an " estate of the realm ; " and subsequently, by a 
statnle passed in t!ie twenly-fifth year uf the reign of the 
snme monarch, it was declnred " that no tallage or aid shall 
be taken witbout the goodwill and consent of the arch bishopB, 
earis, barons, knights, burgeasep, and otiier freemen of the 
land." I have quoted thia to show from what classea the 
consent was to be obtained ; the princijile which it confirms 
ia, as I have said, of much older date. Thus was the power 
of the Commons acknowledged as a porerning body ia the 
Stale. 

It was some time before ll:e Lords and the Commons were 
placed apart in separate chambers, and made distinct councils, 
each guided by rules, and performing duties, of its own, as 
wo now find them. At first they sat together in one 
RBBenibiy ; and although the laws that thej made applied to 
the kingdom at large, eacb body taxed itself, and had no 
Toiee in fixing what should be paid by the other. The 
taxation of the country is now entirely managed by ifae 
Uonse of Commons. 

For many years Parliament was called together only when 
money was wanted, and diaaolved as soon as the requisite 
supplies were granted. Hometimea it refused to till the 
King's purse until some barsh usage wna repealed, some old 
custom restored, or the royal assent given to some new law ; 
; passed away before it began to make 
a part of its regular duties, 
the progress of Parliomcntary Govern- 
ment so far, to account to you for the shape in which we now 
find it, not to supply a history of its rise. I will now give 
you a brief summary of the rights and privileges which, 
during the periods that I have passed over, our forefathers 
won for us, and which we now enjoy. They were won by 
patient but persistent opposition to royal de!=potism, and by the 
tenacity with which the people clung to tlie Common Law of 
the land, and the principles of govemniEnt which prevailed 
previous to the Norman Conquest. Thus, Magna Charta, 
■whicb is sometimes spoken of as an act which created rights 
and liberties, for the most part merely recognized and 
enforced liberties and rights which had previously existed. 
Before it was wrung by the bariJns from King John the 
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lopular cry ivas "the liiwa of good King E'Jward," whicli 
nerely meant the restitntion of the ancient freedom that had 
existed in the daya of the Confessor, 

In the days in which we live every subject of the United 
Kingdom is born free. He cannot be sold as a slave ; neither 
can he be put to death, baniBlied, removed, or imprisoned, 
except by the judgment of a court of justice. He has aright 
e in hia country wherever he pleases, nnd to leave it 
he chooses. Hia property cannot be interfered with 
except by operation of Jaw. He may appeal to the law, and 
its remedies cannot be denied to him. By the Common Law 
of England, and by the Habeas Corpus Acta, especially the 
riamous statute passed in the reign of Charles II., and called 
" The Habeas Corpus Act," any person who is imprisoned or 
kept under improper aontrol may obtain a, writ which entitles 
him to be taken into open court, there to learn the reason of 
bis imprisonment or detention ; and if he can show that he ia 
improperly deprived of his liberty, he ia entitled to be dis- 
charged from custody. Under the equally famous "Bill of 
Eights " (passed shortly after the accession of William and 
Mary to the throne vacated by James II.), the authority of 
Parliament and the freedom of the subject were fully con- 
firmed. 

By this famous Bill it was declared that the Monarch had 
no right to suspend laws or dispense with laws, or delay 
their execution, that special courts of law cannot be estab- 
lished by the Monarch alone, that no money can be levied 
irithoat the grant of Parliament, that the subject has a right 
io petition the Monarch, that there can be no standing army 
' without the consent of Parliament, that the election of 
membera of Parliament ought to be free, that freedom of 
Speech and debates and proceedings in Parliament ought not 
to be impeached or questioned in any covirt or place out of 
Parliament, that esceasive bail ought not to be required, 
that excessive £nes and cruel and unusual punishments ought 
not to he inflicted, that juries ought to be duly impanelled 
.and returned, and that for the redress of all grievances and 
ilor the amendment^ strengthening, and preserving of the 
hws. Parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

No mention of the freedom of the press is made in this 
celebrated declaration, but a word on it finds here its fittest 
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place. According to Canning — **He who, speculating on 
the British Constitution, should omit from his enumeration 
the mighty power of public opinion embodied in a free press, 
which pervades and checks, and perhaps in the last resort 
nearly governs the whole, would give but an imperfect view 
of the government of England." 
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THE SOVEREIGN. 

P'^e Threo Estates of the Bealm— Dulies uF C 

Office— Succeaiion lo His Throne— Tho Rojal Prorogativo— Ths 
Miniatiy— Style and Titles of the QiiBcn— The Uoyenue— The Oivil 
List — 'the Rojnl family — Enynl Murriago Act. 

Having now laid the foundation of my subject, I aLal! proceed 
to show you how tliis country is governed at the present day. 

The United Kingdom ol' Great Britain and Ireland is 
governed by its King or Queun and two Houses of Parlia- 
uient. These are commonly known as the " Three EHales of 
the Realm ; " but this phrase properly applies to the three 
classes of which Parliament is composed — viz., the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons, The 
correct designation ia the Sovereign and the Three Estates. 
The Sovereign is not an estate, there being no class or order 
o£ Sovereigns ; and we have not really three estates of Par- 
liament, but only two, and the term "three estates," which 
was introduced under the erroneous idea that our Constitu- 
tion is eimilar to that of other European nations, ia gradually 
becoming obsolete. 

The duties of government are to make, and put in force, 
the laws of the country for its own people as subjects, and 
to represent them as a nation in their dealings with foreign 
powers. The first of these duties — the making of the law — 
is performed by the Sovereign and Parliament conjointly; 
the remainder belonging to the Sovereign alone, acting under 
advice which cannot be disregarded. 

The Sovereign rules by right of an Act of Parliament — 
known aa the Act of Settlement— passed in the reign of 
.William III., the last of our elective kings. There is no 
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ilifferetn.'e between the power exercised by a king uud i 
Cjueen in tbia country. Their office is now hereditary, passing 
upon the dealb of the SoTereign to the nest heir — males, in 
the same degree of relationship, being 'preferred to femulea; 
thus the youngeat son of the present Sovereign would inherit 
the throne to the exclusion of her eldest daughter, but any 
daughter would stand in the order of succession before an 
uncle, a nephew, or a male cousin. 

By the Act of Sett)ement--i 2 and 13 William III., c. 3 — 
the aoTereign power was eettled on the heirs of the Princess 
Sophia of Brunswick (the grand -daughter of James I.), being 
Prolestanta. Upon the death of Queen Anno, the son of this 
princeES, King George I., became King. He was succeeded 
by bis son, George II. From him the crown descended to 
his grandson, George III,, and from him to his son, George 
IV. ; who, dying without issue surviving, was succeeded by 
his brother, William IV. ; upon whose death, having left no 
children, the daughter of his next younger brother ascended 
the throne. 

The stylo and titles of Her Majesty at the commencement 

,of her reign were "Victoria by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Briuin and Ireland, Queen, De- 
fender of the Faith." In tlie year 1859 the government of 
our great dependency in India was transferred to the Crown ; 
and with the object of recognizing this important act, and in 
order to consolidate her vast empire, the Queen was enabled 
to make certain additions to the stylo and titles appertaining 
to the Imperial Crown, and on the ist of January 1S77, at 
s great assembly of the princes and high dignitaries of India 
&t Delhi, the Queen was proclaimed "Empress of India," 

'■ and this title whs accordingly added to her dignity. 

' By the Act of Settlement the crown of these kingdoms can 
only be worn by a Protestant. Should the King or Qneen 
marry n Uomau Catholic, it is forfeited from that moment. 
Hor can any member of the Royal Family, who is married to 
K Koman Catholic, ascend the throne. 

The Crown has many rights, which are called its Preruga- 
lirep. The person of the Sovereign is sacred ; she is above the 
law; no Act of Parliament can bind her, unless it contain 
express words to that effect. It is also a maxim of the law 
thai she con do no wrong; she is not responsible for the com- 
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mission of any act, nnd no oiiiiBsiun on her part can be taken 
advantage of; ahe possesses the power of pardon nnd of mercy 
towards criminals; she lathe fountain of juatiee and of honour; 
from her all titles of nobility and honourable distinctions 
spring ; all military and civil rewards and decorations, such 
aa orders of knighthood, crosses, stars, and medals for meri- 
are in her gift, apd no subject may wear or 
ted by a foreign prince witliout her licence, 
to officers in the army and navy are granted, 
althongh they are not now signed, by her ; she has the power 
of proroguing Parliament — that is, putting an end to ita 
sittings for a time, and of dissolving it and convoking a new 
one in its place ; she is the supreme head of the State, the 
Church, the Army, and the Navy ; she has the power of 
sending and receiving ambassadors, of declaring war and 
making peace, of arranging treaties, and coining money for 
the use of her subjects; she may refuse her assent to lawa 
passed by the two Houses of Parliament, but has no direct 
voice in discussing them, speaking only through her Minis- 
ters, but such power of refusiil is not now exercised after tha 
propoFals of the Ministers have been confirmed by a Generul 
Election. 

Under the British Constitution the Sovereign must govern 
through her Ministers, who are responsible to Parliament and 
the country for her political actSi wliich are alwaya presumed 
to be done by their advice. No Ministry is able to carry on 
the business of the country for more than a very short time, 
unless it can obtain the assent of Parliament to itsproceedlnga. 
Of late years the great political questions, upon which the 
formation and existence of Ministries have depended, have 
been discussed and settled in the House of Commons. This 
House being elected by the people, you will perceive that 
the Ministry, .ilthough nomvialli/ appointed by the Crown, is 
virtually chosen by the country. Should the Ministry or 
Parliament attempt to interfere improperly with the royal 
prerogative, the Sovereign can dismiss the one, acd dissolve 
the other, and thus appeal to the people, whence the authority 
of the Sovereign is primarily derived. Should a faction in 
Parliament oppose the Ministry in doing what they and the 
~ ivereign consider to be for the welfare and honour of the 

ninlry, the opinion of all classes can be taken by s' 
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!W Parliament. Should the Crown and the Ministry set 
themselTea against Parliament and the peoplo, the Commona, 
by refusing to grant snpplies for the public servioe, could 
Becure the dismissal of the obnoxious adviaera. The tuxes 
which were granted by Parliament used to be handed over 
to the King, to be expended by him in maintaining his State, 
and keeping up tiie military and naval services, lie had 
also estates in various parts of the country called the Crown 
Lands, the rents and profits of which were paid into his 
treasury. The revenue, or annual income, from these 
estates is now collected into one fund, called the Consolidated 
Fund. 

The revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster belong to the 
QueeOj not as Sovereign of England, but as Duchess of 
Lancaster. This ia owing to the arrangement made by the 
Duke of Lancaster when he became King Henry IV., by 
which he carefully distinguished between his sources of 
income, so as to leave a pension for his family in case of his 
losing the throne. The Sovereign can, and does, liold private 
property like any other member of the nation. The theory 
that the land, instead of being held in trust for the service of 
E Slate, was the private property of the Sovereign, was due 
to the Feudal System. Previous to the Norman Conquest 
the Witan was consulted by the King in his dealings with 
the land. " Aa long," says Professor Freeman, " as the 
folkland remained the land of the people, as long as our 
monarchy retained its ancient elective character, the King, 
like any other man, could inherit, purchase, bequeath, or 

rwise dispose of the lands which were his own private 
property as much as the lands of other men were theirs. 
As long as there was no certainty that the children or other 
heirs of the reigning king would ever succeed to his crown, 
it would have been the height of injustice to deprive them in 
this way of their natural inheritance. The election of a king 
would have carried with it the confiecation of his private 
estate. But when the Crown was held to be hereditary, 
when the folkland was held to be Terra Rei/ts, this hardship 
was no longer felt. The eldest son was provided for by his 
right of succession to the CroAvn, and the power of disposing 
of the Crown lands at pleasure gave the King the means of 
providing for his younger cliildren." That power the 
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Sovereign, no longer posK^ses, &nd hence the return to the 
practice of the Pre-Norman kings. 

The first charge upon the Consolidated Fund is the pay- 
ment of interest upon the National Debt, called the Fvmh, 
and upon the Uufundtd Debt. The origin and progress of 
the National Debt is ao important and interesting a subject, 
that I shaU treat of it in a future Letter. 

The next charge upon the Consolidated Fund brings me 
back to the subject which I have quitted for ii moment. It ia 
an allowance called the Ciril list, apportioned to the Queen for 
the support of her household and the dignity of her crown. 
This was fixed by the statute in the first year of the reign of 
her Majesty al ^385,000, to be paid annually, and appro- 
priated as follows : ller Majesty's privy purse, ^60,000 ; 
salaries of her Majesty's household and retired allowances, 
^131,260; expenses of her Majesty's household, ;£^i7i. 500; 
royal bounty, alms, and special services, ;£i3,20t> ; and un- 
appropriated moneys. ^^8040. On the Consolidated Fund are 
likewise charged the following sums, allowed to members of 
the royal family, namely — ^25.000 a year to the Duke of 
Edinburgh ; jC^S,ooo to the Duke of Concaught ; _;£Sooo 
. to the Empress Frederick of Germany (the Princess iioyal 
I of England) ; ^6000 each to Princess (Helena) Christian of 
' Schleawig- Mo] stein ; Princess Lonise, Marchioness of Lome ; 
Princesa Henry (Beatrice) of Battenberg ; Princess Helena of 
Waldeok, Ducheas of Albany ; and the Ducheaa of Cambridge ; 
^£3000 to the Duchess of Cambridge's daughter, the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg -Strelitz ; ^5000 to the Princess 
Mary, DuchessofTeck (formerly Princess Mary of Cambridge); 
and ^12,000 to the Duke of Cambridge. The Prince of Wales 
baa an annuity of j£^ 40,000, payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund, settled upon him. He has also the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which yield a net income of upwards of 
I ;^ioo,ooo a year. The Princess of Wales has settled upon 
I her by Parliament the annuril sum of _£io, 000, to be increaaed 
;£^30,od in case of 'widowhood. The sum for carrying on 
' e civil government, including the salaries of the Ministers 
f State, judges, and others, is also charged upon the Consoli- 
Uted Fund,the remainder of which is paid into the Exchequer, 
r tlie public service, to defray the expenses of our Anny, 
Navy, Civil Service, Ac, &c. 
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The income uow granted by ParliameDt to the Queen and 
cburged on the Consolidated Fund ia considerably less than 
Ltia been enjoyed by sovereigns of this tountry since tlio 
time or the Stuarts. Soon after the reatoratioa the income 
of the Crown derived from the excise and customs duties, the 
revenues of the poat-office, of Crown lands, and from other 
sources, amounted to ^^i, 200,000, Out of this sum, it is true, 
the King was bound to provide for the defence of the realm 
in time of peace, aa wtll aa for the expenses of government. 
But large additional grants were made from time to time by 
Parliament to meet extraordinary expenses. 

After the Uevolulion of 1688 Parliament, in consideration 
of the services rendered to the country by William III,, 
granted an annual swn of _;^700,ooo lor the support oi' 
the Ch'il list. The expenditure, however, considerably 
exceeded this amount, and George IV. enjoyed an income of 
^£■900,000 granted by Parliament, in addition to his income 
derived from other soui'ces, over which Parliament had no 
control. 

It was not until the time of William IV. that Parliament 
obtained control over what are termed the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, all of which, together with other aoureea of 
income, are now surrendered to the control of Parliament. 
And.aalhaTe already pointed out, the income of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria is now fixed at ^^385, 000, and independent 
annuities are granted by Parhameat to children of the lloyal 
House. 

All the great ollicera of State, the bishops, the judges, the 
oflicers in the army and navy, are appointed by the Quetn, or 
in her name ; but as the Ministry is responsible for the fitness 
of the persons appointed, and for their conduct whilst in the 
public service, the selection is placed in their hands, and the 
Sovereign approves, almost aa a matter of coiirse, the pereon 
recommended. 

Before I conclude, it would be aa well were 1 to teU you 
something about the Royal family. 

The royal consort — that is, the wife or husband of a king 
or queen — has, as such, no share in the government of the 
country. Consorts are only subjects of the Crown, and may be 
appointed to fill any post in the State that a subject can hold. 
A queen consort can ane and be sued in all courts of justice 
as though aha were an unmarried woman j and for this pur- 
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poseaBe haaher own Attoraey- and Solicitor-Geoenil to conduct 
her law buaineaa. She hiis power to purchase lands and to 
convey — that is, diapoEe of — them. She has a separate 
household and ollicers of state. Her person, like the king's, 
13 sacied. 

A queen dowager is the widow of a king. 

The Prince of Wales is the eldest son of the Soverei^, and 
heir-apparent to the Crown. He is created Prince of Walea 
and Earl of CbesLer and Dublin, and ia born Duke of Cornwall. 
His person and that of his wife are specially protected by the 
law, Siiould the eldest aon die, his next brother may be 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, but does not 
become Duke of Cornwall. The Prince of Wales !s the only 
prince known to the Jaw of England, AH other British 
princes are so styled by courtesy. 

The PmcessKoyal is the eldest daughter of the Sovereign. 
Her person is also specially protected, aa, should no son be 
born or live to succeed to the Crown, sho would become 
queen. The other daughters of the Sovereign are princesses 
by courtesy. 

Younger sons of the Sovereign have no special rights cciii- 
ferred by law. They rank before all dukea, and are, like the 
other membera of the Koyal Family, forbidden by the statute 
13 Geo, 111. c. II, called the EoiiiiL Marriage Act, to marry 
without the consent of the Sovereign signified under the great 
seal j but it ia provided that such of the descendants cf 
George II. " aa are above the age o£ twenty-five may, after a 
twelvemonth's notice given to the King's Privy Council, 
contract aod solemnize marriage without the consent of the 
Crown, unless both Houses of Parhament shall, before the 
expiration of the said year, expressly declare their disappro- 
bation of such intended marriage." 

From this general sketch of the prerogatives of the Crown, 
aod the position of the Koyal Family, you will understand 
what is meant by aaying that England is under a " hmited 
monarchy." The Sovereigns of other countries often assert 
a "divine right" to govern; a Sovereign of the House of 
Hanover can put forth no such pretensions, because be holds 
his crown under, and by virtue of, the Act of Settlement, 
and strictly subject to the conditions which it imposes. But 
although the direct power o£ the monarch be smull, his in- 
direct influence is considerable. His personal predilections 
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are not without weight in determining which of the leading 
statesmen of the predominant political party shall fill the 
post of First Minister ; and, as the head of English society, 
he can materially influence the tone of manners and morals, 
and either promote or retard the progress of special im- 
provement. 




LETTER in. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The United Parliaineut — Composition of the House of Iioriib— fipiiitiiul 
Peers — Temporal Peers — Bnuk of Spiritusl Peers — TitleH atiu lt*nk 
of Temporal Peers— Creatiun of Pee rageH— Voting by the PtPrs— 
PrivilegoH of the Pcera — Tlie Supreme Court of Appeal. 

TiiE Ilouae of Lords or Peers, or, cts it is also calltjj, 
the Upper Houae of ParliamGnt, ranks next in dignity to 
the Crown, Ita origin I have already traced in my First 
Letter. 

Ireland and Scotland, before their respective union with 
England, had each a Parliament, and consequenlly a House 
of Lords of ita own. Now, however, there ia but one Houae 
for the United Kingdom. 

There are six different ways in which its members obtain 
their aeata. There are those who hold their seats by right 
o£ descent. There are those whose descendants will claim 
the right to sit, but who have been called to the House by 
the ISovereigjn on the recommendation of the Ministers. 
There are those who have similarly been called to the House 
by the Sovereign, but whose descendants will have no right 
to sit, such being the Life Peers, of which there are at 
present but three. There are others who have been elected 
for life, such being the Irish Representative Peers. There 
are othera who have been elected merely for the existing 
Parliament, such being the Scotch Representative Peers. 
There are others who bold their seats for life by virtue ol 
their office, sueii being the Archbishops and certain of the 
Bishops, who are practically appointed by the Prime 

tUinister, as we shall see further on. 
I There are three Peerage Eolla, those of England, Scotland, 
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and Ireland, hm it is only an English peerage tLat girea a 
riglil to sit in the House of Lords. The Irish peers have 
to clioose among themselves twenty-eight members as their 
TepreeentAtivea, and these hold their office for life, or nnii) 
reBtgnation. The Scotch peers hare in like manner to elect 
Bixteen representatives, hut these are chosen only for each Par- 
liament, and each general election for the House of Comnioiis 
necessitates an election of Scotch peers for the Honse of 
Lords. 

There is no limit Co the number of Eoglish peers \ but, 
on the other hand, no increase is ever made to the Scottish 
j>eeri!ge, which is left to die out. The arraogements with 
regard to the Irish peerage ore not so simple. For every 
three Irish titles that become exlicct one new one can be 
created, and this practice is to continue until the namber of 
Irish peers has sunk to a hundred, when creations can only 
take place to fill vacancies. But these creations confer no 
right to sit in the House of Lords ; they only confer the 
light to vote for Representative Peers. As a matter of fact, 
however, all peers of high rank Lave more than one title, 
and many of the Scottish and Irish peers have English titles, 
iind sit in the House of Lords by virtue of those titles. 
Tlius the Duke of Argyll claims his seat as Beron Siindridge, 
and the Mari|uis of Londonderry sits as Earl Vane. And 
there nre only twenty Scotch and sixty-five Irish peers who 
(iri! not peers of Parliament. 

In uu English peerage the title confers a right to all its 
lieurcra to sit in tho House of Lords. This was not the 
otvrly practice, and when it became general ia not known. 
After the battle of Evesham every baron was expressly for- 
bidden to appear in Parliament without special writ; but 
the lieroditary right has been long admitted. 

New peerogea are created by Itoyal Patent, the peer being 
sunmjoned by ihe writ issued in pursuance thereof; and the 
rights are nccjuired whether the man summoned takes his 
BOut in the House or not. Peers newly created or sum- 
moned have to bo formally iiitiodnced to the House, but 
horoditnry peers may take their seat without such pre- 
liminary. 

Nothwithstiinding the hereditary privilege, it is remark- 
able tJint more than four-Hftha of the members of the House 
of Lords have obtained their titles during the present c«nturyj 
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en the recommendation of the Miniatera for the time being, 
of peerages takes place nt every change 
of Ministry, tiie persona being selected for the honour hy the 
oatgoing administration. 

Although so many of the seats in the House of Lorda now 
go by descent, no political privileges attach to the children 
of their holders. Even the eldest son of a peer is a commoner 
fls long as his lather lives, and any title he may use is un- 
tnown to the law, and is admitted only by courtesy and 
custom. In this respect our peerage differs from the foreign 
peerages, where title and privileges are sometimeB shared by 
ail the descendants to the extremest degree of descent. The 
distinct class of " nobility " that exists on the Continent ia 
thus unknown amongst us. 

It is a curiosity of our constitution that the younger sons 
xS. the Sovereign, like all the sons of peers, are commoners, 
except by courtesy, until they are ennobled. When they 
come of age a dukedom is ahvays given them to ennoble 
them, and the " Princes of the Blood," thus become " Eoyal 
Dukes," take precedence of the rest of the peers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury takes rank next after the 
youngest royal duke ; the Lord Chancellor coming next. 
After the Lord Chancellor follow the Archbishop of York 
and the Lord President of the Council ; then follow the 
dukes in order of the date of their title, the marciuiaes, the 
earls, tbe viscounts, and the bishops ranking as barons at 
the head of that order, those of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester taking precedence of all other bishops. There is no 
limit to the number of bishops that may be appointed, but 
only two archbishops and twenty-four bishops can at any 
time sit in the Honae of Lords. The twenty-six bishops 
are the Lords Spiritual, the other members of the House are 
the Lords Temporal. 

The title of Duke ia not a very old one in England. The 
first duke was the Black Prince, who was created Duke of 
Cornwall hy hia father, Edward III., in the eleventh year of 
his reign. The word is derived from rfHr, the Latin for a 
leader. The eldest son of a duke, though in law only an 
esquire, takes by courtesy hia father's second title ; his sisters 
^Md younger brothers take, hy courtesy, the title of Lady or 

ird before their Christian and family names ; and all the 
id daughters of a duke are, by courtesy, Right Honour- 
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able. But to these titles and distinctiooa they have no right 
bejrond the usage of society. 

The title of Marquis^ or Marque^ as it is occaBlonally spelt, 
is more modern amongst us than that of duke. In 1386 
Richard II. created Robert de Vere Marquis of Dublin, and 
that is the first time in our history that the title was con- 
ferred. It was intended for those who held the command of 
the Marches, as the boundaries between England and Wales 
and England and Scotland were called when those countries 
were hostile to us. A strange fate followed the early 
marquises; it is a curious fact that, in the long period of five 
centuries since the date of E.obert de Vere, there are only 
twelve instances in which the title has existed as the chief 
honour of its possessor for longer than five years. The 
children of a marquis take, by courtesy, the same titles 
SB those of a duke. The eldest son assumes his father's 
second title ; the younger sous are Lords and the daughters 
are Ladies, in each case the surname being never given with- 
out the Christian name. The children of a marquis are also 
all Jtight Honourable. 

Earl is the most ancient title of our peerage, and was in 
use long before England became a kingdom. Formerly the 
earl had the government of & shire. After the Norman 
Conquest earls were called Counts, and from them their shires 
Lave taken the names of Counties. The eldest son of an earl 
is a Kight Honourable, and bears by courtesy his father's 
second title ; his brothers are all styled Hoaourable, but hia 
, Bisters are Kight Honourable, and are addressed as Ladies as 
if they were tlie daughters of a marquis or a duke. 

The Viscount was the deputy of the earl. Henry VI. 
fonnd the title existing in his French dominions, and intro- 
duced it into England in 1440, but the early viscounts Lad 
as troubled a fate as the early marquises, and the senior 
viscounty, Hereford, dates only from 1550. The oldest son 
of a viscount claims no distinctive courtesy title. He and his 
brothers and sisters are all styled Honourable. 

The Ilaron is the representative of the pro-Normau Thane. 
The old barons were those who held estates immediately of 
the King. Prom them all the other ranks of tlie peerage 
were raised, and when history speaks of them it includes wLat- 
f<ver higher grades of ihe peerage may at the time have been 
in existence. A biiri.n is summoned to Parliament in a 
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ilifferent atyle to hig superiora in rank. With tliem the form 
is — ^Williani, Duke of Devonshire; with him it is — George 
Fitzroy Henry Somerset, of Rnglan, in the comity of Mon- 
mouth, Chevalier, the chevalier bi'ing the Norman for knight. 
The children of a baron aro, hj courtesy, addreaaed aa if 
tiiey were the children of a viscount, and are all styled 
Honourable. 
_ The Houae of Lords la uaually presided over by the Lord 
viCbancellor ; but he doea not decide, as, does the Speaker of 
*lihe House of Comraons, upon the regularity of its prooeed- 
inga. The House at large does this ; and membera whilst 
delivericg their speechea address the assembly, and not the 
Lord Chancellor, or other lord upon the " Woolsack," which 
is the name given to the krge red seiit occupied by the presi- 
dent of the House. 

Up to within a short time ago peers could vote either in 
person — using the words content or 7ion-conleiil, to signify 
their approval or rejection of the question before them — or 
by proxy — a signed paper to the same effect used on tlieir 
behalf, in their absence, by some other peer. But this privi- 
lege — which was not without ita use in former days, when 
many of their lordshipa were engaged in distant parts of the 
country holding the King's castles, or performing other public 
services, and when travelling was difficult and dangerous — is 

Peers may enter a protest in the Journals of the House 
apainstany proceeding resolved upon by it against their will. 
They have the right of audience with the Sovereign at all 
times. All laws relating to the rights of their order must be 
originated in the House of Lords; and the Houae may ori- 
ginate any others, except Moneij Bills — i.e., Bills affecting the 
taxation of the country and Bills affecting the constitution of 

^the House of Commons ; and all disputed claims lo titles of 
mobility are referred by the Crown to it for decision. Peers 
cannot be arrested for debt, but a peer who has become 
bankrupt cannot sit or vote in the House until he has satisfied 
hia creditors or annulled his bankruptcy. Tlie House of 
Lords is the proper tribunal for trying persons impeached by 
the House of Commons : it also has the right of trying ita 
own members when accused of treason or felony. To assist 
n these duties the judges and law officers of the Crown are 
Kts legal advisers. 
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Finally, as the supreme court of justice in the kingdom, it 
is the last tribunal of appeal from the judgments of the 
several divisions of the Supreme Court of Judicature and the 
Court of Bankruptcy ; but, practically speaking, this juris* 
diction is not exercised by the House as a body, but by such 
of its members as hold or have held high judicial offices. 

It should not be forgotten that the House of Peers is made 
up of two distinct classes or " estates." These are the Lords 
Spiritual and the Lords Temporal ; the Lords Spiritual being 
the archbishops and bishops, the Lords Temporal being the 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. The presence 
of the Lords Spiritual is an important link in the chain of 
the development of the House from the old Witan. 
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e Number of MemberB—QunliSeatinng of tliQ Bltoton— tn noK)U[[U»i 
ID Count ios ; in Cniveraitiei— DJ«(|UalilliMtlIoni ot Kleatnri nnj 
Memljorft— A Qonoral Eleolion— Tho iaiuiii); of llie Wril—TIm 
Nomination— Tlio Lista of VotBrB— Tlia Ildlurniiig Oflloor— 'I'lm 
Polling— Thn Rotuni— OffonceB at liloctioUN— Tliu Clillturti Hull- 
(Inida^Riglila nnil Dutiee o{ Moiubun. 

The HoTiae of ComraonH, or Lower Hoi 
chosen by the people to represent them 

I have already told you its origin, and why itit innniborii 
were asaembled. A liistory of tlie progreas of Uin IIduihi of 
Commons would be n history of England, and (hut wc liuvi' 
no room for liere. 

The last lieform Bill was passed in 1885, uud wlLli tliQ 
8tat« of affairs introduced by that Bill we need ulonu coimurn 
oursetves. The present House consUtaof 67omeniberN — 465 
for England, 30 for Wales, 72 for -SiKttland, nnd 103 fur Iruluiicr, 
There is no part of the country unrepreaentud. but the i]iialill- 
ctHioti of the electors is different iu the tliickly [)Opulat«d 
tovns to what it ii in the rural diHtricts. 

There are bocoagh constitueuciea in which thn votvr ia 
qualiJied to vote by " Occupation '' franchise or " Lodger " 
fraachiae; county coDstitueaciei, with " Property" frauchiao 
■ad " Oocapatioa " franchise ; sod UaJTeraity ocrnstituancivi. 
In boroogbs ereiy mao orer the age of tweuty-one, who hu 
ior ■ jear paid rstfli a* ibe occupier of a faonw), or for a yoar 
bw lived in lodgings for «4iieli he has p«ud a rent of j^io or 
■ f < rj rdi^ «r bdd half rfiarea with asMtter nuu ia iodgiisga ot 
Ae MM «t mtetm Umb £3^, U aniitltid to * vote. Ia ouamim 
o^ fall ^e vbo is in zeeeipt of tlie rent sod profiu 

mf Ind* or UKxa ex O M «f foAtAi or copybold or ao^ 
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otlier tenure of the yeai-!y value of ^<, and over, or is the 
occupier of lands or tenements of ilie niteable value of ^ 1 2 
imd over, is entitled to vote. In Scotland a ^14 occupation 
tenure gives a county vote; and in Ireland the household 
qualification in towns is ;^4. In the Universities the degree 
of Master uf Arts without any property qualification confers a 
vote. In the City of London, besides the ordinary qualifica- 
tion, votes can be acquired by becoming free of the City, or 
being entitled to wear tlie livery of one of the companies or 
guilds, though here ns elsewhere no person is entitled to vote 
iu respect of more than one qua lili cation. No elector ia 
allowed to TOt« who, during the election or within six months 
previous to it, is employed for reword on the business of the 
election by any of the candidates. 

No peer of the realm ia entitled to vote, nor ia any woman, 
nor any foreigner who has not been naturalized. No man 
can vote who is subject to any legal incapacity, such as an 
idiot, lunatic, or outlaw in a criminal suit, or one who has 
been convicted of perjury, felony, bribery, treating or undue 
influence at any election ; any person convicted of personal 
bribery at an election being disqualified as a voter for seven 
years from the date of hia conviction. And no one can vote 
who haa been in receipt of parochial relief during a twelve- 
month previous to the list of voters being prepared. 

On tlie other hand, no English or Scottish peer can be a 
member of the House of Commons, nor can any woman or 
■unnaturalized foreigner. Judges, even of County Courts, 
officers of any court having jurisdiction in bankruptcy, police 
magistrates and recorders and revising barristers within their 
respective jurisdictions ; sheriffs of counties, and the returning 
officers of boroughs within their respective jurisdictional 
pensioners of the Grown, persona holding places of profit 
under the Crown created since 1705 ; government contractors, 
with certain exceptions ; clergymen of the Established Church 
of England, the Scottish Church, and the Church of Rome; 
lunatics, idiots, outlaws in criminal suits, and persons con- 
victed of treason or felony, are all disqualified. Candidates 
reported by the judges to be guilty of bribery or personation 
at an election are also disqualified for the existing Parlia- 
ment; but such as have been guilty of persoiial bribery are 
disqualified for seven years. 

Seven years is the limit fixed by law for the Juration 
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Wet nny Parliamect ; at the end o£ tliat period it becomea dis- 
B^Ived as a matter of courae. It also may, as hna already 
Jfceen said, be put an end to at any moment by the exercise 
K<if the royal authority ; but tlie Sovereign's death in no way 
"~ the Parliament's duration. 

When a new Parhament has to be called together, a royal 

^Warrant is directed to the Lord Chancellor, ordering Jiim to 

he writs authorizing the elections to be made out and 

In every place entitled to be represented in Parlia- 

fment is a person called '■ the Returning Officer," whose 

fauty is to manage the election. In counties the sheriff, and 

■ in cities and boroughs the mayor, bailifT, or some other 

¥ person duly appointed, is the returning officer. The writs 

e despatched to these returning officers, commanding them 

elect their members, which they must do in boroughs 

ithin four days after the receipt of the writ ; while in 

[ counties or district boroughs, nine days are allowed. 

A great reform was effected in the year 1872 in the mode 
if conducting parliamentary elections. In consequence of 
he rioting which sometimes disgraced the public nomination 
f of candidates, the disturbance of ordinary business which 
I nearly always prevailed, and the expense of erecting hustings, 
\ it was determined that this proceeding should be taken in a 
private manner, and that the voting should be by ballot, 
tin the hope that by enabling an elector to record his vote in 
it would be useless to bribe and impossible to intimi- 
date him. Candidates are nominated ia writing, subscribed 
by two registered electors as proposer and seconder, and by 
eight other registered electors as assenting to the iiomina- 

^tio^. The nomination paper thus signed is delivered to the 
[returning ofBcer during the time appointed for the election 
9>y the candidate himself, or by his proposer or seconder. 
If at the expiration of one hour after the time appointed 
for the election no more candidates are nominated than there 
are vacancies to be filled, the returning officer forthwith de- 
clares the candidates who are nominated to be elected. No 
one except the candidate, his proposer and seconder, and one 
\ other person selected by him, is entitled to attend the pro- 
■ceedings. 

If the election is contested, the returning officer must, after 
f'Sdjourning the election, give notice of the day fixed for the 
F poll. The poll is opened by the returning ofliccr, who muat 
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first make a declaration of secrecy ia the mnoner prescribed 
ia the Act. 
1^0 man can vote whose name is not on the list made out 
by the overaeers of each pariah ia July every year, and ex- 
hibited at the municipal offices and other public places. 
Claims to bo put on this list have to be made on forma pro- 
vided by the overseers for the purpose, and are sent in to 
» the overseers in the first twenty-five days of August. This 
Kat ia " revised " once a year by a barrister appointed for the 
pflrpose, when the names ofpersons who have become entitled 
to vote are entered, and the names of those who have died 
or become diaqualified are struclc out. 

Except for the Univewity seats the polling is all done in 
one day. On entering the polling place, which is open ia 
the Metropolitan boroughs from S A.ir. to 8 p.m., but closes 
earlier elsewhere, the voter ia identified and a refereace made 
to discover that his pariah rates are not in arrear, for if the 
rates be unpaid he loses his vote. He is then supplied with 
a ballot paper on which the names of the candidates are 
printed in alphabetical order, and the voter's name is ticked 
off in the hst so that he cannot obtain posaeasion of two 
ballot papers. The voter takes the paper to a private desk, 
where a priated notice shows him what to do with it, and he 
makes a cross against the name of the candidate or candi- 
dates for whom he votes. In constitueDcies returning but 
one member the elector has but one vote ; wliere there are 
two members he has two votes ; but he cannot vote for more 
than two votes except in the City of London, where there 
are four members, and the electors have three votea so as to 
give a chance to the candidate of the minority. The voter 
marks hia paper in secret, folds it up so as to hide his vote, 
and places it in a closed box in the presence of the presiding 
officer. 

After the close of the poll the baUot hoses are sealed up 
and delivered into the charge of the returning officer, who 
opens the boxes, and, after ascertaining the result of the poll 
by counting the votes, declares to be elected the candidate or 
candidates for whom the majority of votea have been given. 
In case of an equality of vote?, the returning officer, if a 
registered elector, has a casting vote. 

The forging, defacing, counterfeiting, &o,, of ballot papers, 
or wrongfully interfering with ballot papers or ballot boxes, 
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ia punishable by impriaonment, with or without hard labour, 

for any term not exceeding six months. If the oSender ia 

the returning officer, or an officer or tlerk in attendance at 

the polling atation, he is liable to impriaonmBnt for any term 

^ Hot exceeding two years with or without hard labour. And 

P aU officers, clerks, or agents in attendance at a polling 

F station are bound to maintain secrecy under a penalty of 

imprisonment for a term not escesding ai.'i monthe, with or 

without hard labour. 

The member of Parliament when elected may be deprived 
of his Beat if it can be proved that he, 01 his agents with 
his knowledge, have been guilty of bribery, corruption, of 
undue influence in obtaining votes ; or if it be found that 
persons had voted for him who had no right to do ao, and 
that, when their votes were deducted, his opponent had a 
majority of duly qualified dectora. In former timee, the House 
of Commons, as a. hady, decided aa to the validity of elections. 
Later on this duty was confided to a Select Committee; and 
now it ia performed by the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

Should a vacancy occur during the sitting of Parliament, 
the Speaker, by order of the House, isaues his warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, and the writ is sent down, aa I 
have narrated. If it happens during the recess, and if the 
Speaker ia informed of it in writing, signed by two members 
of Parliament, the writ is issued without an order of the 
Ho„.e. 
I A member properly returned may be expelled the House 
I for miscoaduot, and his seat will become vacated if he be 
made bankrupt and does not satisfy his creditors within a 
year, or if he accepts an office of profit under the Crown. He 
maY, however, be re-elected, If he merely change the office 
he holds — for example, if the Sohcitor-General become, by 
promotion. Attorney- General — he need not submit himself 
for re- election, A member may not resign the trust confided 
to him ; but by his acceptance of sinecure offices under the 
Crown preserved for the purpose, hia seat will be vacated and 
he can thus retire from Parliament. The office usually chosen 
as " the way out " is the Stawardahip of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, or of the Manors of East Hendred, Northstead, or 
Jlempholme, or, if the retiring member is an Irish one, the 
*"Bcheatorship of Munster. Formerly the Chiltern district 
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was one of the most lawless in the kingdom, and the Steward 
was appointed by the Crown to keep the roads through it 
clear of highwaymen, but when the lawlessness had abated 
the Steward's occupation was gone. 

A member cannot be made liable for anything that he 
may say in debate. The power is granted by statute to 
the House of Commons to administer the oath to witnesses 
examined at the bar of the House, and to any committee of 
the House to administer the oath to witnesses examined be- 
fore such committee. The Lower House has the right to 
originate all Bills relating to or affecting the revenue and 
the taxation of the kingdom, and to vote the supplies ; nor 
can any Bills dealing with the taxation of the country be 
altered or amended by the House of Lords. That House can 
only reject them, or pass them in the form in which they come 
up from the Commons. 
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I Ciibinet— The Wiyy Crinncil— The .luilii^fat Oiromlttis— llig 
Ministry, ita Cuiiipnsltion hihI Politj'— i'uliticol I'urtlBi— 'I'ljn 
OppoaitioD— Rexpuiisibility •>{ Miiiialum— I'unaiuii* ul Minlslar>. 

I HAVE told you that tlie adviaurs of tlie Sovereign lira ro»jKiti- 
Bible fov his political auta ; I itiuHC iiow tell you who thcM ure. 
Constitutionally Bpeuking the^ wo chawn by thn Movoriiiun ; 
an a matter of fact, the i^uvcreign'a clioloe ii no lliiiiti!(l llixii 
they are chosen by [he people. A» the caudlUatu (ihtniiiliiK 
the iQEijarity of votes in a conntituency becotn«i tho nmm\<pr 
of Parliament, bo the membem of I'urliument hnvinji tliii 
majority of supporters in thn llouie of CfimmoM huomnu 
members of the Government. The on") mnnibor in thii ]I<i(i«n 
of Lords or House of Comraonn ciipable of indUQiicitiff iiio«t 
votes is " sent for " by the Sovereign ami " entrucUid willi tho 
formation of the Cabinet.*' 

"Few thingi in our liintory," My» MacauUy, "ara ni'/T» 
enrious than the origin and growtli ot the power now b'l'H'am'i'l 
by the Cabinet. Prtmi an early period tiie King* of Kni^lari'l 
had been sBsiated by a Privy Council, to which th» l«W 
assigned many important functjoai and dnliiM. Daring 
several centuries tbii body dcUberal«d on lh« fft¥mt lum 
most delicate afiain. Bnt by d«gF««t ila eburnelsr ^MUff^, 
It became too large for deajntdi and nxrmy. Tim rimK iff 
Privy Councillor waa often beM«wed Man hmmiUf litfUmiif'H 
on persona to whom notbJof woa eou^dud, iM/i wUtimi t>\AitUm 
was never mktA. Tb« Ihtiamfpi, mi thti tufM iut^iftmtt 
occitsions, resorted for adrioa Ut « mtidt W-t //f i*'f(4ing 
. MiniatCTi. The adraoCagc* aad ^HtSfmUii^ t4 M* mHf*» 
e early- pnnttd out hy Bacon, with kU km4 }*f4im^t' 
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and sagacity : but it was not till after the Eeatoratioa that 
the interior council began to attract geaeral notice. During 
many years old-faahioned politicians continued to regard the 
Cabinet aa an unconstitutional and dangerous board. Never- 
theleas, it constantly became more and more important. It 
at length drew to itself the chief executive power, and has 
now been regarded, during aereral generations, as an essential 
part of onr polity. Yet, strange to say, it still continues to 
be altogether unknown to the law. The namea o£ the noble- 
men and gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
annonnoed to the public. No record is kept of jta meetings 
and resolutions ; nor baa ita existence ever been recognized 
by any Act of Parliament." It ia not as a member of the 
Cabinet, but as a Trivy Councillor, that the Minister advises 
the Crown. 

The Privy Council ia the chief council of the State. Ita 
members are appointed and removed by the Sovereign, but 
removals have been very rare. New Ministers are always 
Bworn of the Privy Council. When a vote of the House of 
Commons throws them out of office, they remain Privy Coun- 
cillors, but their advice ia not asked. Only at some great 
criaia in the State do the whole of the Privy Council meet. 

As Privy Councillora the Ministers of tlie Crown are all of 
equal authority. " The Prime Minister " is a phrase un- 
known to the law ; Walpole, the first of the line of modern 
Premiers, even resented the title, though his sensitiveneaa 
was not unconnected with the " protest " which appeara in 
the journals of the House of Lords, that " a sole or even a 
First Minister is an officer unknown to the law of Britain, in- 
consistent with the constitution of the country, and destruc- 
tive of liberty in any Government whatsoever." Nowadays, 
notwithstanding the absence of legal right, no one challenges 
the pre-eminence of the one member of Parliament whom 
the representatives of the people are content to follow, who 
is aent for by the Sovereign to form the Mioistry, and whose 
colleagues are of his own choosing. 

Privy Councillora are all styled " Eight Honourable," and 
it is from their membership of tlie Council that Miniatera 
obtain this distinction. AH peers are Privy Councillors, 
whence all peers are " Eight Honourable." The power of 
the Privy Council is much less than it was. Its criminHl 
jurisdiction, which in the days of the Star Chamber was 
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stretched to so dangerous ti lengtfi, ia now no greater than 
that exercised by justices of the peace. Its judicial business 
now mainly consists oF hearing appeals from the Indian and 
Colonial Courts of Law, and from [ha Admiralty and Kcolesi- 
astica! Courts, and of deciding on matters concerning the 
patent or copyright laws. This is transacted by a committee, 
called the " Jwdieial Committee of the Privy Council," and 
consisting of the Lord Prewdent of the Council, and of judges 
and other eminent lawyers made members for the ptirpose. 
Every archbishop or bishop in the Privy Council ia also a 
member of the Judicial Committee, for the purpose of hear- 
ing ecclesiastical appeals, when at least one archbishop must 
be present. Besides the Judicial Comniitteo there is the 
Education Conimitteej for receiving applications for aid from 
the grants made by Parliament for educational piirposes. 
But nearly all that remains to the once great Permanent 
Council ia of a ceremonial nature. Many of the acts of 
prerogative require to be done '' in Council," and are ordered 
by the Sovereign at a meeting o£ the Privy Coimcil specially 
convened. Btit it ia significant that, whereas the Privy Council 
caimot be held except under the presidency of the Sovereign, 
the Sovereign cannot, tinder any circumstances, preside at a 
meeting of the Cabinet. 

The people, then, elect the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons informally act as a body of electors and 
choose the Prime Minister. If the Sovereign is not satisfied 
with the choice, Parliament ia dissolved, and should, after 
appeal to the people, the same candidate for the Premiership 
be choEen, the Sovereign gives way. 

The Cabinet Council, shortly termed the Cabinet, forms 
onlypart of the Ministry at Adminialratii/tt. The constitution 
and number of the Cabinet depend upon the chief of the 
Ministry, and who appoints hia colleagues or " forms the 
Ministry," usually selecting those of his supporters who have 
rendered conspicuous political services to his party, or whose 
administrative capabilities, rank, talent, or powers of oratory 
are likely to aid him in the task of carrying on our intricate 
system of party government. 

The two great "parties" in politics used to be the Whigs 
and Tories, and between their principles a fairly marked dis- 
tinction was discoverable ; but in theaa times, as far as prin- 
ciples are concerned. Whig and Tory have ceased to exist, 
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^^H and tlio names only linger as terms of priiiae or reproach. 
^^H The idea of the initiators of representative government was 
^^B that the constituents should choose as their representative tlic 
^^H best man amongst them, whose judgment they could trust, 
^^^ who would make it his business to gain true knowledge of the 
^^V matters brought before the House of Commons, and do his 
^^" utmost to help govern the country wisely and well. Unfor- 
tunately, a. considerable portion of the electorate baa been led 
to suppose that the object of representative government is to 
! get into Parliament the man who will never lose an oppor- 

■ tunity of advertising himself and them by embarrassing the 
Ministry and bindcring legislation as mucli aa possible. 
A Ministry accepts office pledged to carry out some par- 
ticular plan or policy of government. The party in Parlia- 
ment that is opposed to this is called the Opposition. The 
Ministerial members — those who generally support the 
Ministry — sit on the right hand side of the Speaker's chair in 
the House of Commons, and those of the Opposition on the 
left. In the House of Lords — substituting the throne for 
the Speaker's chair— the same rule is generally observed, 
except upon high state occasions, when the Lords take 

I their seats upon separate benches, according to the rank 
that they hold in the peerage, irrespective of their political 
opinions. When the Ministry is defeated — that is, placed in 
a minority upon some question intimately connected with 
the policy under which they took office; or if a vote of 
want of confidence is passed against them, they should resign, 
and, constitutionally speaking, the Opposition ought to be 
able to take their place. 
The custom of a Government going out of office on a vote 
of want of confidence began with Lord North in 1782. 
" The essence of responsible government," said Lord Derby, 
I "is that mutual bond of responsibility one for another 

wherein a Government acting by party go together, frame 
their measures in concert, and where, if one member falls to 
] the ground, the others, almost as a matter of course, fall with 

him." But the indiscretion of any one Minister does not 
necessarily entail the resignation of the Government, if it 
appears that the matter complained of concerned his depart- 
ment only, and did not afiect the general pohcy of his col- 
leages. A Minister offending on his own responsilulity is 
usually recommended to resign by his chief; occasionally. 
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however, he has 
passed upon hii 
refuse to i 



waited untii i 
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vote of censure has been 
a ia the House of Commons; shuuld he 
after this he cnn be " impeached " by the 
at the bar of the House of Lords. 
Ministers have served for a period of three yeara 
each entitled to a pension of £^2000 for hfe on 
computing which period it ta usual to reckon 
the aggregate teniire of office, if it should happen that any 
of them have served more than once. The pension is not 
granted aa a matter of course, but on application, and only 
when the circurastances of the applicant render it necessary. 

The Cabinet usually consists of at least nine, and at the 
present time of seventeen, of the following groat Officers of 
State :— 

The First Lord of the Treasury. This ofHce ia generally 
teld by the Prime Minister, but not always. 

The Lord High Chancellor. He ia the law adviser of tha 
Ministry. 

The Lord President of the Council. The Privy Council 
ia meant, and the office is of more dignity than importance. 

The Lord Privy Seal. This ia another office in which the 
administrative duties are not excessive, and it is generally 
held by a politician of eminence whoso wisdom in council ia 
more conspicuous than his powers of persistent work. 

The Chancellor o£ the Exchequer. He arranges and 
accounts to Parliament for the public revenue and expendi- 
ture. As a rule the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
«hief lieutenant of the Prime Minister. Sometimes the ofEoa 

held by the Prime Minister. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department. He 
manages the internal ailkirs of the Kingdom. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Foreign 
Secretary ia generally a peer, as the social distinction con- 
ferred by rank has been found to have its advantages in 
dealing with foreign diplomatista. This ia the office held by 
the Marqnis of Salisbury as Prime Minister, 

The Secretary of Stale for the Colonies. He manages all 
the central government boainesa with our numerous depen- 
dencies. 

The Secretary of State for War. He ia now respon»iblo 
., only for army matters. 

The Secretary of State for India. 
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The First Lord of the Admiralty, He manageB the 
navy. 

The Secretary for Scotland. This is an ofllce of recent 
creation, or riither a revival after a long period of suspense. 
Its hulder does not ulivays have a sent in the Cabinet. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Leland. The bolder of this office 
doea cot always have a seat in the Cabinet. It may be 
intereatiug to note ihat bis customary title ia only an abbrevi- 
ation, the correct desipnatioa ia " Lord Lieutenant- General 
and General Governor of Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland. This is another office 
whose bolder seldom has a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland. This ia the moat im- 
portant of the Irish offices, but the holder does not alwaya 
have a seat in the Cabinet. 

The President of the Board of Trade. He is in charge of 
the commercial interests of the country. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Laucaster. This is another 
office in which the duties are not very onerous. 

The President of the Local Government Board. The 
holder of this office is not always a Cabinet Minister. 

The Postmaster- Gen era!. The holder of this office is 
frequently not included in the Cabinet. 

The Vice-President of the Committee of Council. He is 
really the Minister for Kducatioa. 

The holders of all these offices have been Cabinet Ministers 
at one lime or other, bat no one Cabinet has included them 
all. The practice has been for the Cabinet to consist of the 
nine chief Ministers, added to the representatives of the 
State departments that the policy of the Ministry chiefly 
affects. When Ireland occupies much of the Governments 
attention, the Iriah Office is strongly represented in the 
Cabinet; when Education claimed attention, the Vice- 
President of the Conni;it waa a Cabinet Minister. And 
Bometimes distinguislied statesmen who hold no office at all 
are members of the Cabinet. 

To facilitate the despatch of business in Parliament it is 
generally arranged that the chiefs of the departments who 
are Peers have their imder-aecretaries in the House of 
Commons, and vice versA. 

Many other political offices subordinate to those I have 
tnentioaed, and a nurober of places in the Sovereign's house- 
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THE ADVISERS OF THE CROWN. 



power, who 



hold, are filled by members of tie party i 
lesign them when their friends go out of olBoe. 

chief legal adviser of the Crown is the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; its law officers are the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General. The latter are selected from amongst the most 
distinguished Queen's Counsel. The Attorney- General is 
empowered to proceed by information filed in the Queen's 
Bench Division of the High Court, without waiting for the 
previous proceedings necessary in ordinary cases, where it is 
sought to pnniah some great public wrong, or such enornioua 
misdemeanours aa tend to endanger the CiOwn or disturb 
tiie Governmeat, or in civil cases, where it is sought to 
redress a private wrong by which the property of the Crown 
is affected. These law officers, in addition to certain func- 
tions in connection with the claims of inventora to protection 
by letiera patent of inventions, represent the Crown in the 
courts of law and ec[uity. In cases of high treason both 
invariably appear. 
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FROCEEDINQS IN PAELUMENT. 

Opening of Purliftinent — Election nnd Diitiea of Spaftker — The SpeecU 
from the ThniBo— The BusinssB of GoTernmant— Public and Private 
Billo — Divisions— Voting bj tliB Peera^VotiDC by the CommonB — 
The liojal Aaaent— Tbc Bndpot— Waja and Meana -Snpply— Tba 
Appropriation Bill— 'Iha Mntiny Act — Prorogation — Disaolution. 

When a new Parliament meets, the first buBioeas of tlio 
Commona is, tinder an order from tbe Crown, to choose ft 
Speaker. Tliia important officer ia choaen by the House of 
Commona from amongst its own memhera, Huhject to the 
approval of the Sovereign, and holds his office till the dis- 
solution of the Parliament in which he was elected. 

He ia the representative of the House. Hia duties are to 
preside over its deliberations, to present to the Sovereign 
petitions or addresses from the Commons, and to deliver in 
the royal presence such speeches as are usually made on 
behalf of the Commona; to preside in the name of the House 
when CDunae], witncases, or prisoners are at the bar ; to 
reprimand persons who have incurred the displeasure of the 
House, and to issue warrants of committal or release for 
breaches of privilege ; to communicat« in writing with any 
parties, when so instructed by the House ; to exercise vigil- 
ance in reference to private Biila, especially with a view to 
protect property ia geoeral, or the rights of individuals from 
undue encroachment or injury ; and to control and regulate 
the proceedings of the House generally. 

The Speaker, as euch, must abstain from debating. In 
committee of the whole House, when the Chairman is in the 
chair, be can join in the diacussions like any private member. 
Ab Speaker of the House, his duties are the same as those of 
any other president of a deliberative assembly. Should a 
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member peraeyere iu breaches of order, or in peraiatent and 
wilful obstruction of business, tbe Speaker may " name " 
him, aa it is called, a course followed by the censure of the 
House, or by the suapenaion of such member from the service 
of the House for a week or a month, or for the remainder 
of the aesaion. In extreme cases the Speaker may order 
members or persons who have committed breaches of privilege 
of the House into custody, until the pleasure of the House be 
signified. On divisions, when the numbers are eqnal, he gives 
the casting vote. At the end of hia official labours he is 
generally rewarded by a peerage, and a pension of ^4000 for 
two lives. He is a member of the Privy Council. 

When the Queen opens Farliameat, she goes in State to 
the House of Lords, and takes her seat apon the Throne. The 
Commons are then summoned, and such members aa please 
attend, with their Speaker, at the bar. The ICoyal Speech, 
prepared beforehand by the Ministry, and in which th« pre- 
sent condition of public aSa\n is brie8y set forth, and the 
new measures to be submitted to the Ijiegislature vaguely ad- 
verted to, is handed to the Queen by the Lord Cbancell«r and 
read by her. 

Then her Majesty redrei, and the boineM of the temott 
commences. The Commotu return to thtir awn dumlMr, 
and, by way of form, read some Bill, to keep up tlietr pririkigc 
of not giving priority to the Royal ,Spe«di, Two b ' 
appointed by Government then more and teamd tbe "jI 
in either House, thanking her )Iajesty for her " 
speech," and each House appoints a deptUation lop 
The debate upon the address is often very veh«n«ntl^e( 
and " ammdmenU " or alierstioas, impiyiag a reftinl li 
the intended policy of the Ministry, are frttfamiijr pr ^ 

When Parliament is opened hj Comamniao, i1m KojraJ 
Speech is read by the Lord Chancellor, who ia alwty* MM ef 
the Commisnooen, and the Address diaeoasedaa I hare ftaML 

The busineas of making and alUriog the laws » euiti«A M» 
by each House of PariJamfiit hwityfodeadyof ito gttwr. Wtf 
proceeding whidi has taken ^aee is the oe* may fvsssriy im 
alluded to in d>e other, nor msf aajr past d«fatt« s( «u» mim 
sesmoD be mentioned. Their dcfihmijiMM are em«iM(l 69 W 
aecret,anda]| h oag b ihepnbfieisadarittedlgfaafWM4«fe»lKtfc 
and reportera from the newspspen attend nigdady t9 fW^W 
them, this k only praetMnIfy femitt«i bf » (miA IMmw, 
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under which their presence is ignored. Proposals to exclude 
strangera have to be formally made, nod are put to the vote 
without a debate. The Speaker, however, has the power of 
clearing the House when he should think necessary. There 
«re parts of the House to which strangers may be admitted 
when no objection is made, but auy attempt to trespass upon 
the portion set apart for members of Parliament would be 
treated as a serious contempt. By a ctirious fiction, the space 
immediately around the Tbroae and the Woobnck in the 
House of Loi'ds is deemed not to be a part of that House. 
So that, when the Lord Chancellor wishes to speak, he moves 
from the Woolsack to the front of the head of the ducal 
bench, and from thence addressea the peers. 

The only official report of proceedings in Parliament is 
printed by the Queen's printer. Formerly, before the inven- 
tion of printing, Acts of Parliament were publisiied by the 
iherifE of every county, by being proclaimed at hia county 
court, where abo copies were kept. This custom continaed 
till the reign of Henry VH. 

I have already stated the measures which it is the privilege 
of the Lords or Commons to originate. There ia one Bill 
only which the Crown has a right of initiating — an Act of 
General Pardon, This is originated by the Sovereign, and 
read once in each House of Parliament. All others may be 
introduced in either House, and by any member ; only such 
as are of great public importance arc generally taken charge 
of by the Government, who, having certain days of the week 
exclusively devoted to the discussion of the Bills they bring 
in, have better opportunities of passing them. Government 
Bills are entrusted to the head of the department which con- 
ducts that branch of the administration which the proposed 
new law will affect. Thus, Billa relating to the colonies are 
brought in by the Colonial Secretary; to police, prisons, &c., 
by the Home Secretary ; to taxes, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, &c. &c. 

Billa are either {i) puUic, afiecting the general interests of 
the State ; or (2) private, enabling private individuals, asso- 
ciated together, to undertake works of public utility at their 
own risk, and, in a degree, for their own benefit; and also 
relating to naturalization, change of name, or lor perfecting 
titles to estates, £c. Public Bills may originate in either 
Jlouse, unless they be for granting supplies of any kind, or 
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d in the House of Lords. 
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3 of the biahopa, and 

hree members 

a the latter, or there 
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propriation or removal o£ any tax o 
be initiated in the Commons; so mil 
authorize the levying of locul tolls o 
and naturalization Bills are commencei 

Before the commencement of buaii 
prayera are read ; in the Lords by o 
in the Commona by the Speaker's chaplaii 
muat be present in the former, and forty ii 
is what is called " no Hmise," and, i ' 
having been called to the fact that ther 
present, the House is adjourned. 

In the House of Lords a peer merely gives notice of Lis 
intention to bring in the Bill, but a member of the Lower 
House must obtain ita leave to do bo, by motion for that 
purpose, before he can introduce it. If permission be given, 
the Bill, in manuscript, with blank spaces for dates, numbers, 
and other particulard likely to be altered, is brought in, and 
the introducer moves that it be read a first time. Every 
motion mode in the Lower House must be seconded. In the 
House of Lords no seconder is required. When leave ia 
given the Bill ia read a first time, and ordered to be printed ; 
copies of it are diatribilted amongst the members, and upon the 
day fixed it is read a second time, and its principle then fully 
discussed, matters of detail being reserved for arrangement ia 
the next stage, when it is either '■ committed," i.e., referred 
to a committee, or the House goes into " committee " upon it. 
When this latter takes place, the Speaker quits the chair, and 
a,iiotLer parliamentary officer, the Chairman of Commiliees, 

^ presides. Each clause is read over in order, and altered, 
added to, improved, or struck out, as the majority decide, the 
blanks are filled up, and sometimes the Bill is entirely re- 
modelled 

Standing Committees arc appointed for the consideration of 
all Bills relating to Trade, Shipping, and Manafactures, and 
other important national interesM. A Bill committed to one 
of these Standing Committees, when reported to the House, is 
proceeded with as if it had been reported from a committee of 
the whole House, unless otherwise ordered. At the committee 
Btnge a member may speak several times upon the same 
notion ; at other times lie may only speak once. When the 
Bill has been gore through to the end in this manner, it is 
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ordered to be reprinted, and is read a third time, and nmenJ- 
ments are sometimes made to it at this stage also, and new 
clauses added. The Speaker then holds the Bill in hia hands, 
and puts the question, whether the Bill shall pass. If thia is 
agreed to, the title to it is tlien settled. After this, the Bill 
is printed fair by the Queen's printer, and, if it originated in 
the House of Commons, one of the members of that House, 
attended by several more, carries it to the bar of the House 
of Peers. 

It there passes tlirough the same foi-ma as in the other House, 
and, if rejected, no more notice is taken ; but if it is agreed 
to, the Lords send a message to that effect. If it be amended, 
it is sent back with the alteratiuna made, to which, if the 
House which originated it agree, a message is sent to say so ; 
if not, a conference between the two Houses takes place, and 
the difference between them is generally settled ; but if this 
cannot be done, the Bill is abandoned. On a Bill passed by 
the Commons being seat uji to the Lords, the clerk of the 
former endorses on it " Sui hall& aux Seigneurs; " and the 
same form is observed by the clerk of the Lords oa a bill 
being sent to the Commona, the endorsement being " Soi hedli 
au3i Communes." 

When the Bill has passed tlirougli' both Houses in this 
manner, it is ready to receive the Eoyal assent, which is 
given eitlier by the Sovereign in person or by Commission, 
It is then, and not before, a statute or Act of Parliament. 
When the Sovereign gives consent in person, the fact is 
previously communicated to the clerk- assistant, who reads the 
titles of tJie Bills, on which the Eoyal assent is signified by a 
gentle inclination. If it be a Bill of Supply, the clerk pro- 
nounces loudly, in Norman French, "La reiijne — or Le roy — 
remerde ses bans sujets, accepts lew binivolence et ain&i le veult" 
To other public Bills the form of assent is ''Lareigne le veult," 
" The Queen wills it so." To private BJlla, " Soi/ait comme 
il tit desire," "Be it as it is prayed." When the Royal 
assent is refused, the clerk says, " La reigne s'avisera," " The 
Queen will consider of it;" but these words are never now 
pronounced, and have not been heard since Queen Anne re- 
fused to sanction the Scotch Militia Bill in the year 1707. 

Formerly all Bilb were drawn in the form of petitions to 
the Crown, which were entered upon the Parliament rolls, 
with the King's anavt'er annexed thereto ; and at the end of 
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each Parliament, the judges drew tliem into the form of 
statutes, which were entered upon the statute rnlls. Bills 
in the form of Aeta, according to the modem custom, were 
first introduced in the reign of Henry VI. 

A Bill may be opposed at any, or all, of its stages. When 
it is intended to do so, after a sufficient discussion has taken 
place, the " question " is " put " by the Speaker, and tlie 
House is difided. Those members who vote for the Bill, or 
amendment in it, go into one lobby of the House, and those 
who vote against it into another. Tdierfi, or counters of 
the voters on either aide (generally the mover and seconder 
of the Bill and two of its principal opponents), are appointed 
to ascertnin the numbers in each. The result is written 
down upon a slip of paper, which is handed to the teller of 
the side that haa a majority, who reads the figures aloud. 
He then hands the alip to the Speaker, who again formally 
reads the figui-es, and declares the result of the division. If 
an error in counting the votes or any breach of order during 
the division haa ocuurred, the member affected, sitting '1 '''s 
usual place and with hia hat on, must call the attention of 
the Speaker thereto before the announcement of the numbers. 
The Speaker does not vote except when the House is equally 
divided ; he then may give a casting vote. In committee he 
is entitled to speak and vole like any other member. 

The Whipa, who act 88 Tellers in the greatPartydivisions, 
are members of Parliament whose duty it is to obtain as 
good a muster of supporters of their own side as posaible. 
The Government Whip is the Patronage Secretary of the 
Treasury, who goes out of office with the Ministry, and is 
one of the moat important men in its councils. It is his chief 
business to prepare for divisions and guard against surprises ; 
to acquaint himself with the whereabouts of all the Govern- 
ment supporters, and keep them supplied with circulars, em- 
phasized by underlining as urgency requires, giving the time 
when their presence to vote is necessary ; to arrange tbe 
order of debate and settle minor details of procedure in an 
informal way with the Whip of the Opposition, so that the 
work of the Commons should proceed with a certain amount 
of smoothness and celerity. 

In the House of Lords, peers vote by the words "conterU " 
and " non-conleiit." In the Commons, members signify their 
wish by saying " aye " or " no." Bills must pass through 
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I BeHBion. So a fonnnl method of throw- 
ove that it be read a second time " that 
months," or " to-diiy three months," when it is cer- 
t Parliament will not be sitting. Bills are also aome- 
timea referred to Select Commitlees chosen by the House in 
which they are introduced. These Committees deliberate 
and examine witnesses, to ascertain whether the proposed 
measure is essential or otherwise, in apartments provided for 
the purpose, and report the result of their investigations to 
the House. When Bills are referred to standing committees, 
the members of these Grand Committees, as they are termed, 
are nominated by a committee of selection having due regard 
to their qualifications. 

Private and personal Bills are baaed npon petitions, and 
if they propose to interfere with the land or property of any 
one, their purpose must be advertized in the public papers. 
These also are referred to a committee charged to investigate 
their provisions, before which persona interested in or 
affected by them may appear by counsel. The committee 
makes its report to the House, and the bills are pasaed or re- 
jected in the same manner as pubUc Bills. Private Bills, in 
the nature of Estate Bills brought up from the Commons, are, 
after being read a first time in the Lords, referred to two of 
the judges, who examine them and make a report thereon. 

Early in the session the Chancellor of the Exchequer lays 
his Budget (from the French word bovgelie, a bundle) before 
Parliament. This con fains an estimate of the sum required 
for the service of the State, for the Army, Navy, Civil Ser- 
vice, Ac. &c,, and the means proposed for raising it by tax- 
ation, or otherwise. The duration of a Ministry very often 
depends upon the financial policy of its Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer. The sum required is voted or refused by the 
House of Commons, and the ways and means of raising 
the supply voted are considered by a committee of the 
whole House, called the Committee of Wiiys and Menn&, and 
the manner in wliich it is to be applied is discussed, 
item by item, in Cwnmittee of iSvpph/, in which members 
are at liberty to ask questions as to its application, which 
are answered by the Minister to whose department they 
refer. The resolutions in Committee of Supply are embodied 
into what is called the Appropriation Bill, which is sent up 
for approval to the House of Lords. This Bill providi 
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tliat tLe supplies are to be applied solely for the purposes 
stated in the votes. The House of Lords may reject 1^ but 
cannot alter it. The passing of this Bill is usually the hist 
bu3ine3so£ the session. 

la pass the Mutiny Act is also the annual business of Pur- 
lianient. In former Jays the monarch olleu used the army 
to control the liberties of the subject. To remedy any nbtise 
of power in this respect, it has for many years been the custom 
to pass the laws relating to the discipline and regulation of 
the army for one year only, to be renewed the next. If auy- 
thing happened to prevent the Mutiny Act being passed in 
proper time, the whole of our army would be in fact dis- 
banded. The Mutiny laws are now contained in the Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879, which has to be renewed 
annually by Act of Parliament 

When the business of the aesaion is concluded, Parliament 
'iAprorogued, or, if necessary, dissolved, by the Sovereign in 
person, or by Commisaion, when a Hoyal Speech is delivered 
commentinp upon the proceedings of the sesaion, the state 
of public affairs, and thanking the Commons for voting the 
aupphea. 

Dissolution is the civil death of the Parliament, and may 
be effected in two waya^i, by the Sovereign's will; and 2, 
by the lapse of time, the length of a Parliament's life being 
at present fixed at seven years. 
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LETTER VII. 

THE TREASURY. 

The Board — The Chwioellor of tbe Eioheqner— How the Budget is pre- 
pared — Uow ihe Eippndilare in dealt with — Supply— The Appro- 
piiation Bill — TliB National Debt — Valiio of Monay — Sinking 
r'unds — Consols — Animitiee — Imports and Eiporta — Tbe Bank of 
England. 

The most important of the Government Offices ia the Treaaliry, 
and the Prime Minister ia usually its " Firat Lord." Anciently 
tlie Treasury was ruled by a Lord High Treasurer, who was the 
most powerful Minister in England, but ever since George I. 
nominated Lord Halifax and four other persona " Xdrds 
Commiasioners for executing the olfice of Lord High Trea- 
surer," the office has remained in commission. 

The Treasury Board has, however, developed on the aame 
lines as the Cabinet. At one time all the members of the 
Cabinet were of equal authority, and they still are so, 
nominally; so it was with tho Lords of the Treasury. But 
now as the Premier appoints his colleagues in the Ministry 
BO does the First Lord appoint hia colleagues at the Treasury. 
And, indeed, the Treasury is no longer a " Board " but in 
name ; it ia a department in the charge of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has the entire control of the public 
money, and of all matters relating to its receipt or expendi- 
ture. The three Junior Lords of the Treasury are membera 
ol' Parliament. They are expected to be in attendance on the 
various oommittees, and arrangements are made that some of 
them shall be in the House whenever It may sit. There are 
two Political Secretaries — one attending to financial, and the 
other to parliamontary business. The Permanent Under- 
Secretary is the olHciMl head of the department. 

At oue time the Board st its meetings was presided over 
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by t!ie King, the First Lord, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Junior Lords being seated round and all taking part in 
the diacusaion ; but change gradually had its way, and the 
meetings are no longer held j the First Lord has become the 
honorary chief, and the work of the Commissioners ia almost 
entirely done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
whom reste the responsibility of finding sufficient money to 
meet the national expenditure. 

Every antumn the Chancellor of the Exchequer sends a 
circular to the different Government departments requiring 
them to forward him details of their estimated expenditure 
for the coming year, in order that he may know what the 
claim on the nation is to be. These estimates he cuts down 
as much as possible. A circular is then sent to the revenne 
departments for their estimate of increase. And with the 
information so obtained, he sets about the consideration of 
his "Budget," as his annual financial statement ia called. 
Although his proposals are always considered in the Cabinet, 
it ia his bnainess to introduce and defend them in the House 
of Commons, and as the adjuster of taxation hia position can 
hardly be said to be as popular as it is exalted. 

The national accounts are made up to April 5, the official 
Lady Day, the eleven days dropped out at the retbrmation ol 
the calendar having been retained in the national book- 
keeping to the nation's perpetual inconvenience. Immedi- 
ately after this date the Chancellor of the Exchequer submits 
the revenue and expenditure accounts to the consideration 
of the House of Commons, where hia proposals for raising 
money are discussed in " Ways and Means," and the anggeated 
ways of spending the money are dealt with in " Supply," 

The revenues of the Crown Lands, and the proceeds of 
taxatioB, and all items of the natiooal income are paid into 
the Bank of England to the account of the Exchequer, and, 
lis I have said before, constitute the Consolidated Fund. As 
there are two sources of revenue, so are there two streams of 
expenditure. Tbree-fiftha of the suma paid away by the 
nation are expended uoder the direction of Acta of Parlia- 
ment, two-fifths are expended on the authority of Parlia' 
mentary votes. The security of the public creditor, the 
dignity of the Crown, and the reputation of the judges 
would, it is held, be d^naged if the payments needed for tb« 
interest on the National Debt, the Civil List, aod the szpeiiM* 
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of the ftdministration of justice were endangered in sny way 
liy caprice, and cousequeutly the eJosting Acta give a. standing 
sanction to pay thejn. For the interest on the " unfunded " 
debt, the maintenance of the navy and army, the expenses of 
the collection of revenue and other branches of the Civil 
Service, there is no standing sanction, and, in consequence, 
no payment can be made on thoaa accounts without an 
annual Parliamentary authority. 

When the votes in "Supply" have been passed and 
teported, a resolution in " Ways and Means " authorizea a 
grant out of the Consolidated Fund "for making good the 
Supply." This resolution, in the form of a Bill, has to pass 
through the House and receive the Royal Assent before tha 
Treasury has power to draw the money ; and the money is 
not drawn direct fay the Treasury, Located in Somerset 
House is " The Exchequer and Audit Department," presided 
over by the " Comptroller and Auditor-General," a perma- 
nent official of the State, whose business it is to issue moneys 
to the Government, To him the Ways and Means Act ie 
taken, with certain " royal orders " authorising the Treasury 
to apply the supplies as required by the Act, and by him 
credits are granted in the Treasury's favour on the Ex- 
chequer account at the Bank of England. The Treasury 
then issues its orders on the Bank to transfer the money to 
the account of the Pay uuister- General, who is one of the 
Ministers of the Crown, though not of Cabinet rank ; and it 
is through the Paymaster-General that the money is dis- 
tributed to the various Government departments as required. 

The application of the grants in the proportions specified 
in the Parliamentary votes is ensured by the Appropriation 
Act, That Act contains the last grant of Ways and Means 
to cover the last vote in Supply ; in it all the previous granta 
Hie recorded, each with its appropriation, and it concludes with 
the proviso that the said aids and supplies shall not be issued or 
applied to any use, intent, or purpose other than those men- 
tioned, or for the other payments directed to be satisfied by 
any Act of Parliament of thai particular session. But in 
order to provide for emei^encies, for sudden calls for money 
other than the amounts voted by Parliament, there is in 
existence, as a sort of " iioat" or "imprest," the Treasury 
Chest Fund, vrhich is limited to ;£ 1,300,000, and employed 
ss a banking fund for facilitating remittances, and for t4m- 
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porary advances for public and colonial services, to be repaid 
out of the moneys appropriated by Parliament. And in addi- 
tion to this there is the Civil Contingencies Fimd, amounting 
to ^izo,ooo, affording a further margin for the unforeseen. 

Owing to its control of the purse strings, the influence of 
the Treasury extends over all the other Government de- 
partments. It exists that expenditure may be checked and 
decreased. But as the country grows the expenditure grows, 
and the Treasury is always fighting a losing battle, and it 
gets little sympathy, as it is a necessary condition of its 
existence to sacrifice the efficient to the cheap. 

The chief source of the Treasury'e revenue is the Excise ; 
ila chief expenditure is the interest on the National Debt; 
and the National Debt really consists of auras borrowed by 
Government to make up deficiencies of revenue. Charles II. 
was the first king of Great Britain who borrowed money on 
the national credit, and this he began in the very first year 
of his reign. At the abdication of James II., in 1688, the 
amount of the debt was upwards of ;£66o,ooo. 

But it was James's successor who established the system. 
The Hevolution, and the consequent banishment of the house 
of Stuart, involved us in a long and costly war with Louis 
XIV. of France, who espoused the cause of our exiled king. 
The seat of his son-in-law, William III., upon the vacated 
throne, was by na means secure. A large and powerful party 
of Englishmen atill remained true to James II. as king dejure 
(of right), and many others only just tolerated the away of 
the de/acto sovereign. 

Money, far beyond what the ordinary revenue of the 
country would provide, viaa required to defray the cost of the 
struggle which we were compelled to wage in defence of our 
religion and liberties ; and it was felt that it would be dan- 
gerous in the extreme to impose new taxes enough to meet the 
demand. The cause of Louis was the cauae of James, and it 
was not to be expected that the adherents of the latter would 
quietly submit to heavy imposta to furnish means for de- 
stroying their fondest hopes. It was therefore determined to 
borrow money upon interest, and to repay it when the re- 
sources of the country were in a more flourishing condition, 
Btit the exigencies of the public service, owing t« wars, went 
on increasing, and loan afler loan was contracted, not only in 
succeeding years but in succeeding reigns. 
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Much to tte credit of our country, however, it has to be 
noticed that ut aimoat every interval of peace some eerioua 
attempt was made at reducing the public indebtedness. 
Thoughout the history of the National Debt of the British 
Empire during this early period this was a feature which 
stood out in singular contrast to the financial policy of all 
other nations. And it was this that mainly supported our 
credit throughout the wars with the first Napoleon, to which 
the bulk of our indebtedness has to bo attributed. In the 
period of twenty-two years comprised between 1793 and 
1815, the augmentation in the National Debt was over sve 
kumlred miUions. But since the Battle of Waterloo Great 
Britain has paid out of revenue for every war she has waged, 
and has in addition diminished her debt by over a hundred 
millions. IniSifithe debt amounted to ^45 a head of the 
population ; in 1888 it was under ^ao a head. At the con- 
clusion of the financial year, iSSS, the total National Debt, 
funded and unfunded, amounted to ^^705,575. 000. And 
during the same year a very considerable reduction was 
effected in the burden of the debt. By the Conversion 
Act tlien passed, the old 3 per cent. Consols that had ex- 
isted for so many years, were replaced by a new stock, also 
called Consols, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
up to April 1889, and thereafter af per cent, until April 
1903, when the rate was fixed to become 2J per cent. The 
conversion was not compulsory, but those who did not think 
it worth while to accept the new terms were left with the old 
3 per cents, redeemable at par on due notice being given. 
This great financial operation, by which the capital of the 
National Debt was practically reduced by many millions, was 
carried through with remarkable success, and the New Con- 
sols now form the greater part of the funds. 

The \Aua.fimd applied originally to the taxes or funds set 
apart, as security, for repayment of the principal suras ad- 
vanced and the interest upon them ; but when money was no 
longer borrowed to be repaid at any given time, it began to 
mean the principal sum itself. In the year 1751, Govern- 
ment began to imite the various loans into one fund, called 
the Consolidated Fund (which you must not confuse with that 
of the same name into which part of the revenue is collected), 
and sums due in this are now shortly termed Consols. These 
come under the general denomination oE Slocki. 
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The interest paid upon loans during tlie reigns of Wil- 
liam III, and Anne was various; but latterly, instead of 
varying the interest upon the loan, according to the state of 
the money market at the time, it was fixed at 3 per cent., 
the necessary addition being made in the principal funded. 
Thus, suppose that Government could not borrow money 
under 4J per cent., [hey would give the lender ;j^i5o 3 per 
cent, stock for every j^ioo ha advanced, and the country 
would be bound to pay him ^\ los. a year as interest until 
the debt was estinguished by a payment of ^150. Thia 
was eventually found to be a very bad plan, and it was calcu- 
lated, when it was discontinued, that owing to its adoption 
the debt then esisting amounted to nearly two-flftha more 
thaa the aum actually advanced, and that we were paying 
from ;^6,ooo,ooo to ^7,000,000 a year in interest more 
than would have been due had the money been borrowed at 
the market rate of the day, and funded without increase of 
capital. For the market rate of interest might fall the week 
after the loan was contracted, whereaa the additional capital 
funded remained undiminished. 

The value of a nominal ;^ido of stock fluctuates accord- 
ing to the abundance or scarcity of money in circulation. 
During the last Lnndred years the market price of^iooin 
the 3 per cent. Consols has been as low as 47 1^, and na high 
as iQi\. Anything that tenda to endanger or lessen the 
national prosperity causes the Funds to sink, and ric6 versd. 
Foreign nations have attempted to keep up the price of their 
stocks by force of law, but have failed signally. Money, 
like water, will find ita own level, and no legialative enact- 
raenta will cause any permanent increase, or the contrary, in 
ita value. 

A portion of the revenue, then, is set apart every year to 
pay the interest upon the National Debt to such persons as 
have themselves lent money, and to those by whom the 
claims of others have been inherited, or to whom they have 
been transferred. The person to whom stock is transferred 
need not receive any certificate of the transfer — although thfi 
National Debt Act, 1870, provides for the issue of stock 
certificates, payable to bearer — but hia name ia registered 
in the National Debt booka. If he disposes of the whole or 
any part of it, it is again tranat'erred from hia name to that of 
its new proprietor. The registry boolta are arranged alphu- 
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betically in tbe Bank of Engknd, and dialributed in several 
apartmerta, marked with the initial letter and syllables of 
tbe book they contain, I'hiis everybody is able to find the 
exact place where his account is kept. Tke business of buy- 
ing and selling Block, however, is almost entirely in the hands 
of the slockhrokers, who become agents for the parties who 
wiah to procure or part with it, and transact all the necessary 
operations upon their bebalf. 

I imagine that you were much puzzled when you first 
heard of the cheapness of the sorereign. You. thought, no 
doubt, that soTereigas and shillings were of a fixed and. 
unalterable value; and as far as regards their shape and 
weight they are so. But really and practically they are no 
more than pieces of gold and silver, worth just as much as 
you cau get in exchange for them, and no more. A sovereign 
represents so much land, or so many l^gs of mutton, or pieces 
of ribbon, or cricket bats, or anything else that we niay re- 
quire. If there are only a few legs of mutton in the market 
and plenty of sovereigns to buy them with, tbe holders of 
money must {prnciically) compete with all other persona re- 
quiring meat, and give as cinch for it as any of them will 
pay. If, on the other band, legs of mutton are numerous, 
and there are very few sovereigns m circulation, the tables 
are turned — the butcher must compete (ia ibe same way aa 
before) for the money, and give as much meat as others will 
in return for t!ie gold. Therefore, wlien you say that certain 
things Hiecheap or dear, you mean, in other words, that they 
are relatively plentiful or the reverse. You were also no 
doubt puzzled to hear people talking ofthe^)neeo/')/ion«/. The 
price of money ia tlie price or rate of interest at which you 
can borrow mojiey. As in the instances I have just given, 
you will see that when money ia plentiful a person in good 
credit can obtain it at a lower rate of interest than when it 
is scarce. 

For tbe gradual reduction of the principal of the National 
Debt, Sinking Funds were established ; the first by Sir Robert 
Walpole in the year 1716, the second by Mr. Pitt in 1786. 
By the latter an estimated surplus of ^900,000 in the revenue 
was augmented by taxes, so as to make np a sum of ona 
million ; and this was to be applied every year towards pay- 
ing ofE the public creditors. As long as this, or any sorpluB 
remained over expenditure it might be properly and succesB- 
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fully applied to this purpose ; the time came, however, when 
there wna no such surplus, but the sinkiug fund did not dis- 
appear with it. We were soon at war again, and obliged to 
make new loans to supply a dejiciencii, but the ^900,000 
were still applied as before, and the fund atiil deserved (iu 
one sense) the terra by which it was known, for it was sink- 

Iing the nation deeper and deeper in debt. We were dis- 
■oharging liabilities upon which a small amount of interest 
"Was due with one hand, and contracting fresh ones upon 
which we had to pay a large interest with the other. Wo 
"were, in fact, following the example of the Irishman in the 
Btory, who, finding that hia blanket was not long enough to 
cover the upper part of his bed, cut n piece off its other end 
"to Hupply the deficiency ! The finanoiera of the day were 
■deluded by a fascinating theory thnt the sinking ftind accumu- 
lating upon compound interest (that is, interest upon interest) 
■Would in time equal the debt. Dr. Price, at whose instigation 
the second sinking fond was established, attempted to prove 
this by various calculations. But to secure the marvelloua 
increase effected in time by compound interest, all the pro- 
ceeds must be re-invested and added to the capital, not ex- 
pended as income; and this waa never actually done. 
One of the methods successfully adopted for decreasing 
the amount of interest paid upon the funds, waa for Govern- 
ment to offer — when it had a surplus in hand — to redeem 
BUma of Block unless the holders agreed to accept a lowei 
rate upon them ; and as this was proposed at the market 
price of the day, they were generally willing to do so. 
^^_ Another plan was, the creation of annuities for various 
^^^ terms of years. 

^^^P A terminable annuity is a fixed annual payment for a 
^^^^'fimited time, made up of interest and instalment of prin- 
cipal upon the debt which the annuity represents. As the 
instalments of principal are repaid the balance of debt out- 
standing of course dimiuiahes, and the charge for interest 
diminishes also. Hence, the annuity remaining always the 
same, the instalments of principal repaid increase in amount 
every year. Supposing, for example, the debt to be ;^iooo, 
the rate of interest to be 3 per cent., and the annuity created 
for paying off the debt to be j£'i 30. The interest in the first 
year taken out of the annuity wUl be ^£'30, leaving ;^ioo as 
the instalment of principal to be repaid. In the second year 
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the balance of the debt ■wilt be ^'joo, the interest taken oat 
of the annuity will be ^^27, and the instalment of prin- 
cipal ;;^i03. In the third year the interest will be some- 
thing under ^^24, and the instalment of principal something 
r j£^io6, and ao on, until at the end of the eighth year 
balance of debt outstanding will be rather more than 
jQiao, and the interest to be talcen out of the annuity will 
be between ^£'3 and ^4, and the instalment of principal 
available between ^126 and ;£i27. Thus the debt would 
be rather more than paid off in the ninth year of the 
annuity. It can hardly be doubted that the operation of 
the terminable annuities haa contributed greatly to reduce 
tho debt. 

Another attempt, however, ia now being made to reduce 
the National Debt by estabiishing another sinking fund. By 
the Act of 1S75, called the "Sinking Fund Act," an annual 
of ;^ 2 8,000,000 is charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
alter paying interest on Kxchequer bonds and certain 
specified annual charges, the National Debt Commissioners 
are directed to apply the surplus, which is to be called the 
New Sinking Fund, lo pay off and redeem certain portions 
of the debt. 

Moat other nations have contracted public debts, and ours 
ia not the heaviest, but its amount is enormous. Such, how- 
ever, is the vaatness of our trade and the elasticity of our 
resources, that the impost is by no means insupportable. 
Indeed, some economists maintain that we are better off 
with it than we should be without it. I do not go ao far as 
this. The debt, however, is the price we piiy for the 
position (out of all proportion to their geographical limits) 
which these little islanda have won. It ia the capital we 
have sunk in extending our business. Some of the wars for 
carrying on which it was incurred might have been averted 
probably, or brought to speedier termination ; but others 
were most necessary, and, taking the rough with the smooth, 
it ia very fair that posterity should bear a portion of 
the burden, as they participate in the many benefits it 

Our average revenue during the reign of William III. waa 

about ^4,DOo,DOo ; in that of George I. it waSjf 6,ooo,oooj 

in that of George II., ^£'8,000, 000; in the year 178S, it had 

I riseu to;£i5.572,97i. lo 1888 it was ^90,000,000. Ip 
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r the same j-enr our eiports were _;^3 80,763,161, and our im- 
port3;^352, 327,564. 

With regard to the (lisparitj in value which exists between 
our exports and our imparts, I may observe that it used to 
be urged that it showed an unsound state of commerce. The 
balance of trade, it was said, was against us, as we took more 
from foreign nations than we gai'e. You will see the fallacy 
of this argument at once if you bear in mind that Eaglaiid is 
a large owner of property in almost every quarter of the 
globe, and that much tliat she imports is her own, and conse- 
quently has not to he paid for at all. If a merchant ia 
England owna coffee estates in Ceylon or Brazil, and imports 
the produce into England, it is clear that he need export 
nothing in return, aa he is simply bringing home what ia his 
own. The fact, then, that our imports greatly exceed our 
exports is, if anything, a sign of prosperity and wealth, and 
certainly not of decadence and bankruptcy. The wealth of 
British capitalists abroad has during the last fifty years in- 
i- creased enormously, and amounts to many thousands of 
na of pounds. 

r sketch of the work done by the Treasury can be fitly 
' completed by a few words on the Bank of England, with 

which it ia so intimately connected. 
I The Bank of England was projected by William Paterson, 
rand founded in 1694. The money required for the great 
[ Btrnggle for Protoatantisra and Liberty under William III. 
■ was not easily raised. By the financiers of the time the 
I Government was declared to he "unstable," and therefore an 
■undesirable borrower, and for every loan it was made to pay 
bitterly. The duties being required before they were levied 
the City Corporation was usually applied to for an advance. 
For the accommodation the interest demanded was invariably 
in proportion to the necessities of the borrower. The City 
officers would go round to their wards and borrow in sm^ 
amounts the total they had advanced to the State, and often 
the interest and premiuma demanded would exceed twenty- 

Ifive per cent., and sometimes hardly half the nominal sum 
would reach the Treasury. The trader filled hia pockets at 
the expense of the public. 
The founding of the Bank of England not only relieved 
Ae Ministerial managers from their frequent visits to the 
City, but gave life and currency to double or treble the 
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value of its capititl ia other branches of tlie public credit, 
and it became llie prinoipiil means of the success of the cam- 
paign in 1695, when the reduction of Naniur proved the first 
material step towards the Peace of 1697. The sclieme, like 
all good schemes, was met with virulent opposition by the 
political party that did not happea to ba in ofSce, who, as 
usual, made common cause with all who had a grievance 
against the new departure. 

" The goldsmith," says Franiiia, the Bank's historian, 
"foresaw the destruction of his monopoly,and he opposed it 
from self- interest. The Tory foresaw an, easier mode of 
gaining money for the Government he abhorred, with a 
firmer hold on the people for the monarch he despised, and 
l)ia antagonism bore all the energy of political parti sunahip. 
The usurer foresaw the destruction of hia oppressive extor- 
tion, and he resisted it with the vigour of his craft. The rich 
man foresaw his profits diminished on Government contracts, 
and he vehemently and virtuously opposed it on public prin- 
ciples. Loud therefore were the outcries, and great the 
exertions of nil parties when the Bill was first introduced into 
the House of Commons. But outcries are vain, and exer- 
tions futile in opposition to a dominant and powerful party. 
A majority had been secured for the measure, and they who 
opposed its progress covered their defeat with vehement de- 
jjunciationa and vague prophecies. The prophets are in 
their graves, and their predictions only survive in the his- 
tory of that establishment the downfall of which they pro- 

The Act authorized the raising of ;^i, 200,000 by volun- 
tary subscription, the subscribers to be formed into n cor- 
poration and be styled " The Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England." The sum of ^^300,000 was also to be 
raised by subscription, and the contributors to receive an- 
nuities for one, two, or three lives. The corporation were 
to lend their whole capital to the Government, for which they 
"Were to receive interest at the rate of eight per cent, per annum 
and _;^4,ooo per annum for management, being _;^i 00,000 
per annum on the whole. The corporation were not allowed 
to borrow or owe more than the amount of their capital, and 
if they did the individual members became liable to the 
creditors in proportion to the amount of their stock. Tha 
corporation were rot to frade in any goods, wares, or mor- 
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Soliandise whutever, but they were allowed to deal in blUa of 

■'exuhange, acd gold or silver bullion, and to aell any goods 

upon whicK they had advanced money and which had not 

' 'lin three months after the time agreed 

The whole of the subscription was filled in a few days ; the 
money was handed into the Exchequer, and the Bank pro- 
cured from other quarters the funds which it required. " It 
employed the same means which the bankers had done at the 
Exchange, with this difference, that the latter traded with 
personal property, while t!ie Bunk traded with the deposits 
of tiieir cuatomera," From the circulation of the capitulsi 
formed, the Bank derived its profit. It began busineaa in 
Mercers' Hall, where it remained but a few months. Then 
it removed to Grocers' Ilall. Here, in one room, the direc- 
tors, HOOTGtaiieB, and clerks, '' with ail the other members of 
the corporation ranged in their eevcral stations according to 
the parts they hold in that just and regular economy," carried 
on their work. 

The first charter of the Bank ended in eleven years, but 
in consequence of the great services to Government rendered 
by the new institution its charter was renewed \ and it has 
been renewed again and again. It wa last w d n 1844, 
and the Baak still carries on its opera d h barter 

of that date, which is subject to mod fica cation 

whenever Parliament may see fit. Th ra p on of 

the Act of 1844 and the supplement.tr K \ h t llowing 
year waa to prevent the issue of nt f m ding a 

certain amount unless the Bunk held a F <^ g amount 

of gold, so that a mised currency of p p d might 

expand and contract like a self-actinfj 11 reney. 

But the restrictions of the charter h b p ticaliy 

inoperative. Wheu gold is required abroad it is tak-en chiefly 
from the Bank reserves, and when these reserves diminish, 
the Bank Directors, who are all chosen from London's lead- 
ing merchants, and therefore well acquainted with the state of 
trade, counteract the tendency to excess in the withdrawal 
by raising the rate of discount and restricting the Bank's 
lendings. By this meaus the purchasing power of the public 
is limited and prices kept down, while at the same time gold 
ia attracted into the country for investment, and the circula- 
tion left much as it was, 
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The Brink is divided into two branches — the baniing 
department and the issne department. The object of the 
isEue department is siiiiply to provide the public with notesi. 
It is assumed, for reasona we need not here detail, that tha 
Government is indebted to the Bank in the am 
_;£i 6, 200,000, This being a perfectly good asset, the security 
being the Etability of the British Empire, it is allowed to 
be treated as if it were gold, and notes to the full amount 
are issued against it. All notes issued in esceas of this 
;^i6,20o,ooo must be against gold in the Bank cofFers, and 
for the net profit of the extra issue the Bank has to account 
to the Government. The Bank receives interest on 
amount owing to it by the State, but it has to pay a 
position of ;^i8o,ooo a year in lieu of stamp duties. The 
Bank also makes a profit on the purchase of bullion 
foreign coin exchanged for notes. These are really worth 
^£3 17s. io\d. an ounce, but by ita charter the Bank la only 
allowed to pay ^^3 1 7s, grf. The holders of the gold find it 
pays theai better to take the reduced price instead of having 
it carried free of charge at the Mint, owing to the delay in 
coining meaning a loss of interest to them of quite the three 
halfpence an ounce. 

The banking department manages the National Debt and 
pays the dividends on it ; it holds the deposits belonging to 
the Government and makes advances on them as required ; 
it helps in the collection of the revenue ; it is the bank of all 
other bankers, for the securities on which advances are made 
in tbe ordinary course of business by ordinary bankers and 
discount brokers are by those bankers and brokers negotiated 
wholesale at the Bank of England. The Bank of England is 
thus the very centre of the national trade, and its Governor is 
necessarily the highest authority on the financial needs anc^. 
potentialities of the Empire. 




I Tunes and lUteB— Taxes on Alcolml and Tobnoco— Indirect Tiiialion — 
Dirett Taxation— Income Tax — Land Tax — Huubq Thi— Luxury 
Taies— The Board of luland lievenuo— Tto Ifcard of CustomB— 
Tliu Post Office-lla Daparlnienls— The Post Office Savings Banti. 

The Inland Hevemie and the Cnstoma are the two main 
channels by which tho money is raUed that la required lo 
meet the country's expenditure. They collect the taxes — that 
is, all such payments from the people aa are required for 
national purposes — for the good of all. For local purposes 
rates— made by local authorities^ furnish the supplies ; for 
the general defence and safe governing of the empire aa a 
whole the funds are raised hy taxes, which are impoaed by 
Parliament at the suggealion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Most of the taxes are collected through the Excise — that 
one department alone accounting for a quarter of the revenue. 
If to it we add ihe Income Tax and Stamps, we have rather 
more than half the country's income accounted for through 
the Inland Kerenue. About a fifth of the taxes are now 
collected by the Board of Customs ; before the Free Trade 
era the proportion was much larger. 

More that half the Excise receipt Is raised by the tax on 
- apirits, and more than a third by the tax on beer ; were the 
' m to become totally abstinent from alcoholic drinks, these 
large amounts, making together over twenty-one millions of 
I jiounda, would have to be raised from some other source. The 
I revenue of the Customs is mainly derived from tobacco, the 
L duties on which account for nearly half the total collection. 
I Were smoking to go out of fashion, the burden of contributing 
I tiiis huge sum to the revenue would hare to be borne by other 
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ehoulders, and again a desirable change !□ tlie Qatiou's tiabita 

ilJ mean a serioiiB iinaettlement in the incidence of taxa- 
tion. The tas oa tea yields about hiil£ as much aa the tax on 
tobacco, and the duty on imported spirita ia about equal in 
return to that on tea. 

The bulk of the revenue is thus raised by what ia called 
"indirect taxation" — that is, in dutiea paid on ooraraoditiea 
by the wholesale merchants and recovered by them in selling 
the commoditiea retail at a sufficiently increased price to 
return the trader's profit, the proportion of tax paid, and 
the interest on the proportion of capital inreated in pre- 

raent of the tax, The drinker of every cup of tea 
thus indirectly contributes to the revenue of the country ; 
the amount of the contribution may he insignificant, but 

'B it not for that contribution liia tea, if bought wholesale, 
would cost him leaa. 

The indirect tax ia easy of collection. Aa all partake in 
the bleasinga of good government it would ho unjust were not 
all to contribute towards that government's expense. But 

:e are many people in the country who would not pay a 
halfpenny of taxes if they could avoid it, and hence the 
existence of the indirect tax in which the contribution ia 

iked and popularly suppoaeJ to form part of the profit of 
the retailer. 

The taxes of the other kind — direct taxes as they are called 
— are paid chiefly by persons from whom they are easily re- 
coverable. An income tax would produce little from those 
who have neither money nor available goods, hence a limit ia 
drawn below which no tax ia charged ; above that limit tha 
tax presupposes the existence of a fixed income, in addition 
D household goods within reach of tlie arm of the law, should 
iatraint be neceasary. And hence it ia that the burden of 
direct taxation is mainly borne by the well-to-do, who 
may be able to get their less fortunate brethren to share 
the weight by having them work for lower wages than they 
would otherwise obtain, or by persuading them to pay higher 

The chief direct tax ia the Income Tax. There ia also a 
tax on land, and a tax on houses, besides what ha.ve been well 
called the " luxury taxes," such as those on carrioges, ar- 
morial benringB, male servants, and dogs. These are techni- 
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cally denominated " lioencea," but tlie cliief rRvenue 
from the licence branch is derived from the annual per- 
misaiona grunted to exercise certain trades, such aa inn-keep- 
ing, auctioneeriag, &c. These are all cliisscd as " Inland 
Ee venue," 

Imlasd Rkv£nue. — The Inland Revenue Board has many 
subdivisions. It haa its Becretaries' department, ita aolicicors' 
department, its land tns redemption department, its account- 
ant- and comptroller-generul's department, its exciae depart- 
ment, ita Btamp and taxes department, ita licence and railway 
duties department, its legacy and succession duties depart- 
ment, its income tax department, its receiver-general's depart- 
ment, its laboratory department, its stamping department, 
and its department of the controller of stninps and registrar 
of joint stock companies, newspapers, and bank returns. The 
duties of all tlieae departments are aufticiontly discernible 
from their names. Excise duties were first levied in 1626; 
they are chiefly levied on articles of consumption of home pro- 
duction. The Stamp Duty was imposed in the reign of William 
andMiiry, in 1694. The Income Tax was introduced in. 1799 
by Pitt. Formerly each ofthe departments was under a separate 
Board of Commissioners ; in 1834 the Board of Stamps was 
united with the Board of Taxea ; and in 1848 the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes was consolidated with that of the Excise. 
The Board of Inland Revenue, under a chairman, deputy- 
chairman, and three commissioners, with their staff of 
officials, DOW controls t!ie whole duties of Stamps, Taxes, 
and Excise. 

Board of Customs.^ — Customs are duties cLarged on com- 
modities exported or imported. They are regulated by 
various Acta in which specific directions are given for the 
entry, discharging, and shipping of all goods, inwards and 
outwards, with certain prohibitions and restrictions as to the 
import and export of certain goods; and the Acta for regu- 
lating the coasting trade, whicii term designates all trade by 
sea from any one part of the United Kingdom to any other. 
In 1853 the several Acta then in force for the management 
of the Customs were consolidated by an Act called " The 
Customs Consolidation Act, 1853," which was supplemented 
two years later by an Act called " The Supplemental Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1855." For the collection of tliese duties 
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custoui-liousas are appointed. In tlieao houses exports and 
imports are entered ; the dutiea, drawbacks, and bountiea 
payable or receivable are settled ; and ships are, as it is 
termed, cleared. The principal office is in Tiiames Street, 
near the Tower of London. The Board consists of a ohair- 
loan, a deputy chairman, and two commissioners. The 
superintending establishment consist of the secretary's 
office, the solicitor's office, the accountant and controller's 
office, and the statistical office. And every chief port has 
its separate eatahliahment with authority over certain sub- 
ports and creeks, so that no ship can enter or leave the 
Kingdom without the knowledge of a custom-house officer. 

Post Office. — The third great source of revenue is the Post 
Office. Unlike the heads of the departments of Inland Kevenue 
and Customs, the Postmaster- General has a seat in Parliament, 
and is always a member of the Ministry. In his name are 
Blade all the contracts for the coDveyance of letters and other 
business of his department, and it is owing to his power of 
thus committing the Slate to expenditure that the country 
seeks to control bim by insisting on his presence in Parlia- 
ment. The Post Office is practically a trading concern, with 
receipts and expenditure) and a balance happily on the right 
side, available as revenue for the country's use. But neither 
the Inland Revenue nor the Board of Customs do any trade, 
They could not by any possibility make a loss ; whereas the 
Post Office might. Hence, as offices merely of receipt, their 
personal representation in Parhament is not required. The 
Post Office is the most popular of our Government depart- 
ments, as the Inland Hevenue and Customs are the most 
unpopular. It is the one in which all take an interest, and 
of which all have some personal acquaintance ; and it is 
the one that increases most rapidly. It has thrown off 
many branches from its parent tree of letter carrying only. 
The whole of our inland system of telegraphs is now under 
its care. By menus of its insurance and annuity schemes, it 
competes with the life assurance companies, and offers to its 
d what h ff donot, direct (iovernmentsecurily. 
'Ufa p Id ad post office orders it does a trans- 
m b k g bu^ ss and in its savings bank, the largest 

sa g ba k n h w rid, it offers an incentive to thrift 
u quail d by y C rnmeiit department in the world's 
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history. The poorest can now invest his shillings with the 
British Empire as security for their safe return. The safest 
of all banks is the Post Office Savings Bank. It is even 
safer than the Bank of England, which is, as we have seen, 
a quasi-private concern, liable to have its privileges modified 
or withdrawn by Parliamentary vote. 
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The Home Secretftry— The Lord I-ieutenant— The ShetiS— The Local 
GovemmBnt Act of i88S— Objects of Lneal Govern ment—Th a 
Cnnstablo— Tlio ChuruhwurdeiiB— The Vcatry— The I'oor— Uniona 
— Rizai-Jians— Overecera— The Locnl Government Board — Munici- 
pai Cotporotions— Uoarda of Heulth, 

The Home Office is tlie most important of tte Government 
Departments nfter the Treasury. The Secretary of State for 
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The Home Secretary is responsible for keeping the peace 
of the Kingdom. Should riot or rebellion hreak out, be it is 
who ivould communicate with the military officers and direct 
them how to act. He it is who, notwithstanding county and 
manicipal control, is the real head of the county constabulary 
and municipal police. It is his duty to superintend the ad- 
ministration of the laws regarding factory labour and coal 
mines, and other such matters. He is the supervisor of the 
local magistracy and the controller of prisons and of all other 
institutions for the punishment of crime. And ha is the 
Court of Appeal in criminal matters, for with him rests the 
power of pardon, or rather the power of advising the Sovereign 
to exercise that royal prerogative. He is, in fact, the ad- 
ministrator of home affairs so far as it has been thought need- 
ful to control them by the central Government. 
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It J8, however, a fundamental principle of the BritisL Con- 
Btitution, that all persons iind communities shall be allowed 
to manage their own affairs as long ua they do bo regularly 
nnd according to law ; it being only natural to conclude 
that those whose comfort and welfare are to be considered, 
who will be the first nnd principal sufl'erera by neglectful 
or bad government, are much more likely to know what 
ought to be done than strougers, however well intentioned 
they may be, who LavB not the same knowledge and expe- 

. The moat ancient division of the country for the purpose of 
Belf-government wns into shires, hundreds, and titbingg — so 
called because ten freeholders, with their familiea, composed 
one, ten tithings making the hundred. At present the usual 
divisions are the eountiea — so called from the Norman counts 
who repiaced the earls in the government of the shires 
—hundreds, boroughs, and parishes. In some counties 
there is an intermediate division between the shire and the 
hundreds, "Where there are three of these intermediate 
divisions, they are called trithings, and were anciently 
governed by a trithing reeve. These trithings still exist in 
the county of Yorfe, and, by a corruption, are denominated 
ridi-ngs. 

The cliief official personages in the county are the Sheriff 
and the Lord Lieutenant. The post of Lord Lieutenant in 
counties was first creatod in England lathe reign of Edward VI., 
in consequence of the many disturbances in the counties 
following on the estitbhshment of the Protestant religion. 
The Lord Lieutenant had formerly power to call out the 
Militia of his county, which he commanded, and the officers' 
commissions in which he signed ; but now all commissiona in 
that auxiliary force are prepared, authenticated, and signed in 
the same roanner as the commissions of officers in her Majesty's 
regular forces. 

The Lord Lieutenant is frequently the custos rotvUtrum, or 
keeper of the records of the county, and attends the Sovereign 
when he passes throufib it. 

The office of Sheriff is of much greater antiquity. It is of 
pre-Norman origin, and its name is derived from the words 
thire genfa, or ehire reeve. The Sheriff was inferior to the 
Earl only when the Earl was the county's military governor, 
and he is now the chief man in it as his successor. 
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Sheriffs, by virtue of several old statutes, coutinuo in their 

Bee no longer than one year, but a aheriff may be appointed 
durantt bene plaeito, for so runs the royal writ. No man who 
irved llie office of sherifi^ for one year can be compelled 
ve again within three years after, if there be other suffi- 
cient person within the county. The discuaa-ge of the office 
is in general compulsory upon the man choaen ; and if he 
refuse to serve, having no legal exemption, he is liable to be 
punished. No man is exempt from this office but by Act of 
Parliament or letters patent ; though no person can ba 
BBsigned for sherifE unless he have sufficient lands within the 
same to answer the Crown and people. 

His powers and duties are various r— 

Judicialiy, he superintends the election of knights of the 
shire, coroners, and forest verderers, and prodaims outlawriea 
and the like, MiniateriaU;/, he is bound to execute all civil 
(ind criminal process issuing out of the superior courts, and 
in this respect is considered an officer of these courts. He 
is also the returning officer for his county, and he opeua the 
elections for members of Parliament, and has various duties 
to discharge in reference to such elections. As the Queen's 
hrnltff, it is his business to preserve her righta within his 
bailiwick — i.e., county. All arrests for debt are made by the 
officers of the sheriff, who is responsible for the safe custody 
of the debtor. He has also to summon juries to serve upon 
trials, and to carry out the extreme sentence of the criminal 
law. As keeper of the Queen's peace in bis county, the 
sheriff is the first man in it, not excepting the lord lieutenant. 
By virtue of his office he possesses the powers of a justice ; 
but being the executor of the law, he may not act as au 
ordinary magistrate in administering it. He is bound to de- 
fend his county against all the Queen's enemiesj and must 
take into custody all traitors and felons ; and to enable him 
to do so, may summon to his assistance all the people in the 
county under the rank uf a peer. This is called the jiosge 
comitaluf, or power of the county. 

He has to accompany, and entertain the judges of assize 
through his county, and to provide a sufficient escort of 
javelin-men for their protection. He sits on the right hand 
of the presiding judge at criminal trials, girt with a sword ; 
and when there is a " maiden assize," that is, one at which 
there are qo prisoaera tQ lie tried, he pt^eseQta hjm vith a 
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)iido£:<ll unexecuted process 
ind powers of the sheriff as defined 
n practice he is hardly ever called 
is deputy, the under-sheriff, trans- 
ni formal duties of the office ; the 
police relieve him from the trouble of looking after criminals; 
and the time has passed in which our national defences could 
safely be trusted in his hands, however brave or loyal he may 
be. Ic is still a distinction to hold this post of high sheriff, 
as none but gentlemen of character and sufficient property 
are usually nominated to fill it. 

The manner in which sheriffs are appointed is as fol- 
lows : — Ttie Lord Lieutenant prepares a list of persons quali- 
turns three names, which are read out in 
s Bench upon the morrow of All SouIb' 
s of such as do not wish to serve are 
led sufUcieut, the objector is discharged, 
t to the Sovereign, who, without looking 
at It, strikes a bodkin amongst the names, and he whose 
name is pierced is elected. This is called " iirkking for 
skerijg." 

Local Government was, until very recently, carried on by 
a variety of separately constituted bodies, frequently con- 
flicting with each other in their public functions. The 
authority of these bodies was in some cases of very ancient 
origin, whilst in other cases it was derived from special Acta 
of Parliament, passed to meet the necessities of more modem, 
times. Poor Law Boards, Public Health Boards, Highway 
Boards, and other distinct local authorities were successively 
created to supplement existing methods of administering the 
law. And the general administrative business of eacb county 
was for the most part performed by the justices of the peace 
assembled in Quarter Sessions. 

In iSSS was passed the Local Government Act, by which 
it was sought to put an end to this chaos of administration. 
England and Wales were divided into counties and county 
boroughs, with distinct boundaries corresponding as nearly 
as possible to the geographical counties ; and in each of theia 
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nountiea and county borouglis wns established a representa- 
tive council with full control over the nd mini strati ve business 
and finance. The council con^sta of chairman, aldermen, 
and counciliora. The councillors are elected by the rate- 
payers, the aldermen are elected by the councillors, and the 
ohairman is elected by the whole council. The councillors 
hold office only for three years. 

The principal objects of local government are the preser- 
vation of peace and order ; the education of the people ; the 
relief of the poor; the erection and maintenance of public 
buildings, lunatic asylums, halls, and libraries ; the making, 
paving, and lighting of roads and streets ; the repairing o£ 
bridges; the regulation of markets, hackney coaches, and 
public carriages ; the laying down of rules for preserving the 
public health and convenience, &c. The money required for 
these purposes is raised by levying rates. Every person who 
is not exempted by extreme poverty, or some privileges, 
which I need not particularize, is rated according to the 
value of the premises which he occupies. The sum required 
for the rate is estimated, and each person liable is called 
upon to pay his portion ; when yoti hear, therefore, of a 
poor, or any other, rate of one shilling in the pound, it means 
that for every pound at which a person is rated, according 
to the value of hia house or property, he Jias to pay that 

The general business of the county as a whole is managed 
by the Council, the more purely local business is managed by 
the parishes and municipal corporations. 

The constable was formerly the chief man in the parish, 
for then the porish was responsible for all robberies com- 
mitted within its limits if the thieves were not apprehended. 
It was, therefore, the interest of the community to elect to 
this office the person who was most competent to prevent the 
commission of crime. But this state of things has long passed 
Rwny ; the parish may no longer be called upon to restore 
the value of stolen goods ; and although constables are in 
some few instances still appointed, their duties are almost 
entirely performed by the county police. 

As a rule the police are controlled hy the local aiithoritiea, 
tinder the actual but seldom asserted authority of the Home 
Secretary, In London, however, the authority of the Home 
Secretary is more intimate and conspicuous, for in a general 
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way t^e peace of the capital means tho peace of ths 
country. 

The policeman is the most familiar Tepreaentative of law 
and order, and as such is in the forefront of the battle with 
crime and turbulence. To the uneducated and simple he 
is the law personified, with his actions dictated merely by 
his own caprice. It is natural, but unfortunate, that such 
opinions should be held by the criminal classes and their 
allies, but such has been the case ever since police' existed 
ia fact aa well as in name. For police is as old as law, and 
law ia BS old as civilization ; and under every form of govern- 
ment conceivable the law must have its officers. Were not 
the policeman appointed for the duty the prflservation of the 
peace and carrying out of the law would have to be shared by 
every member of the community j and that this responsibility 
rests with the people at large ia shown by what happens when 
the police are considered insufficient to cope with any sudden 
danger. Then Special Constables are sworn in to strengthen 
the ranks of the law's ordinary representatives. And even 
more clearly is it shown in the very old and still existing 
legal obligation of every Englishman to help the police when- 
ever called upon to do so. 

When the religion of this country was Roman Catholic, 
costly ornaments, and very often large sums of money, were 
kept in the parish churches, and men of character were there- 
fore required to take charge of them, and to stand between 
the ignorant country people and their clergy, who monopo- 
lized all the learning of that time, and often sought to en- 
croach upon the rights of their fellow-siibjects. Church- 
wardeni were therefore appointed by the Synod of London 
in the year 1127, and continue to this day to be elected, to 
see that the parson does hia duty, and to exercise authority 
over the building of the church and the performance of its 
services. Two churchwardens are generally appointed 
annually, the one by the rector, vicar, or incumbent, the 
other by the parishioners. 

The pariah is bound to maintain the highways which pass 
through it in good order, and for this purpose surveyors of 
highways, or, as they were anciently called, waywarilem, 
formerly elected by the parishioners and held office for 
one year. Subsequently, Highway Boards were established 
and highway districts formed, but, by an Act passed in 1878 
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highway districts may be made coincident in area with rural 
sanitary districts. The waywardens may be discharged, 
a district surveyor of highways appointed in their st 
whilat the functions of the highway boarda are performed by 
the rural sanitary authorities. By the Act of 1888 all the 
powers and duties of the highway authorities in relation to 
the repair, improvement, and maintenance of main roada 
was transferred to the County Councils, except in such CHsea 
as the existing authority claimed to retain its powers. 

A vestnj ia a body of the ratepayers of a parish elected to 
conduct and regulate its business, iDcluding the appointment 
of ita officers. When it ia elected by the ratepayers at large 
it ia called a i/eneral vestry ; if (as is more Irequently the 
case) its members select their own eulleagues and suo- 
ccssors, it is called a select vestry. 

The maintenance of its poor is the most important duty 
of the parish, and as this is a subject upon which you ought 
to be informed, I will give you a brief sketch of the origin, 
and progress of the laws relating to it. 

Previously to the dissolution of the monasteries, the main- 
tenance and relief of the poor were secured by the great 
religious houses : their endowments being required, in most 
cases, by the charters of foundation, and in all, by the 
statute of Carlisle (Ed. I. a.d. 1306), to be expended to the 
honour of God and in support of His poor. When these 
institutions were suppressed, and their property distributed 
among the nionnrch's courtiers, the helpless and indigent, 
the aged and the young, were at once deprived of all pro- 
vision. The greedy rapacity of the king's attendants, and 
the absorbing controversies of religion, were not favourable 
to the discovery or the adoption of any substitute for the 
funds so disposed of. All that the authorities of that time 
devised were severe and stringent measures directed against 
the numerous mendicants by whom the country began to be 
infested. Vagrancy und begging were made punishable by 
whipping, the stocks, the pillory, imprisonment, and death ; 
and the executions of "sturdy beggars," as they were termed, 
increased year by year, until in the last years of Henry 
Vlll.'a reign, no fewer than 38,000 persons were put to 
death for this species of offence 1 The same repressive sys- 
tem followed under the subsequent sovereigns, until, tlm 
power of Queen Elizabeth having been firmly established, 
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[towards tte latter part of ter reign the foundations of a new 
*ystera were laid. Tiiia was done by an Act passed io tlio 
43rd year of tliat queea. Its principal provisions werp, 
that a fund or stock should he raised in each pariah, out of 
which Buch poor persona as were able to labour should be 
set to work, and the feebie should be helped and maintained. 
The churchwardens were appointed, together with three or 
four more persons of substance, OveiseefB 0/ the Poor. The 
operation of the statute was found beneficial ; and the law- 
lessness and violence, which had not been suppressed by 
barbarous enactments, disappeared by degrees. Gradually 
an entirely new code of legislation arose, as experience de- 
veloped the benelita and the disadvantages of the ayatem ; 
and its ramifications embraced the support of the indigent, 
aa well as the adjustment of the liabilities of the contri- 
butors. Thus, in the time of Charles II. the pariah, which 
had enjoyed the benefit of a man's residence as a contributor 
to the parish rates, or as a labourer when he was able to 
support himself , was bound to maintain him when in distress, 
in preference to that where he might become in want. 
Hence arose what is called t/ie law of aetllenient. The con- 
tribution itself was called the poor-rate, and the contributors 
ratepayers. The ratepayers had not the power of electing 
the overseers of the poor directly, these officers being nomi- 
nated by justices of the peace. In many parishes the over- 
seers of the poor were assisted, and sometimes controlled, by 
a select vestry. 

In the course of nearly three centuries some abuses of 
greater or less magnitude could not but be expected to grow 
around the system. The chief source of these was alleged to 
arise from the administrators of the rate being appointed by 
others than the ratepayers, and the great evil apprehended 
was that a class of persons receiving relief, habitually and as 
the ordinary rule, were growing up under this system, and 
that to be a pauper {as the receivers of relief are called) was 
becoming a recognized and actual condition, or state, in the 
ranks of social life. 

This general feeling, assisted by many matters of minor 
character, led to the enactment in the 5th and 6th years of 
William IV., of what is called a lest for pauperism (a some- 
what different thing from poverty, but which may be de- 
scribed as that state of destitution requiring to he relieved 
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out of llie poor-rate), by requiring tint no relief should te 
given to any person wli t pt h khouse ; but 

as many of the pariahe th try small af 

to need or posBeBS a w kl d t pply this teat, 

several pariabea were byLAj dtgh for the puir- 
pose of supporting Buch tabl ! t mmon. Theae 

parishes thus joined tog h w U d t ions, and for 

tiieir government, and f th p f f great i 

ber, but not all, of the p w f tl of the poor, 

a number of persons, 11 d f / / f/e ytw, wera 

coDstiluled a Board. Th 1 ted by he ratepayers 

annually in eac!i pariah f th U 

All those who stand d f 1 f d pply for it, i 

entitled to be relieved tl p h ( ) n which they 

happen to be, or to which they are chargeable. If settlM 
there they constitute its settled poor ; if not settled there, they 
are termed its casual poor. 

Iq addition to the Guanliane there are in each parialV 
Orerseers appointed by the justices, who are empowered to 
prnut prompt relief in cases of pressing emergency, and whoaa 
duty it is to make and collect the rates. Neither the ffuar^. 
'Hans nor the orciseere are paid, hut a paid assistant overseef 
is appointed in certain cases by the guardians. The olBcS- 
of overseer is compulsory, and women are eligible for the 

The old Poor Law Board of the Government ia now 
abolished, and the central supervision over local authoritiSB 
which it formerly exercised ia transferred to the Local 
Government Board. 

The Local Governraent Board consists of a President, 
appointed by the Queen, and the following ex ojlicio n 
hers L— The Loid President of the Council, the Lord PriTy 
Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the principti 
Secretaries of State. The Board, it will be seen, is apolitical 
body, and changes with the Government. 

The country is divided for the purposes of local govern- 
ment into counties, which are in turn divided into parishes 
and into districts, which are created by special Acts of Par- 
liament. Several parishes are sometimes joined together to 
form one district ; and, on the other hand, a large pariah is 
frequently divided into a number of districts. 

In 1875 the Public Health Act was passed for coaaolidal- 
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11^ g and amending exi sting !fiw, and England was divided for 
'the purposes of that Act into — -i. Urban aani tar y districts, 
and 2. iiural sanitary districts; and these districts are respec- 
tively made subject to tLe Jurisdiction of the local authority, 
such as the " Towa Council," " Local Board," or " Board of 
Guardians," who are invested with the powers of administer- 
ing the provisions of the Act. 

The Local (lovemment Board chiefly concerns itself with 
the administration of this Act and of the Poor Law. The 
experience of a quarter of a cenlury has modified the rigorous 
theory of the Amendment Act, and now a plan of ad- 
ministering relief iu two modes — inside the workhouse and 
at the residence of the pauper (called oat-door relief) — is 
permitted. 

It may be added, that the Legislature has provided remedies 
for a parish or imion which may consider itself aggrieved, 
and for a ratepayer in the same position. Against improper 
charges au additional remedy is provided by the appointment 
of an officer called a " Poor Law Auditor," whose duty it is to 
check every account in connection with the poor rate and its 
expenditure, and who has power to disallow any item not 
justified by law. 

I now come to the Murdcipal Co'-poratians, In the year 
1833, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into their 
Btate, and it being reported that they had degenerated into 
great inefficiency and corruption, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, hy which most of the then existing Corporations were 
dissolved, and replaced by a municipal body consisting of 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. This Act is known as the 
" Municipal Corporations Act," and has been amended by 
several Acts of later date. 

All persons of full age, not aliens, and who have not received 

within the preceding twelve months parochial relief or other 

alms, and who on the 1 5th day of July in any year shall have 

occupied any house, warehouse, counting-house, sliop, orotlier 

\ building within the borough, during the whole of the pre- 

t ceding twelve months; and during auch occupation have 

• resided within tho borough, or within seven miiea thereof, itad 

I have daring such time been rated in respect of such premises 

f to all rates for relief of the poor, and have paid on or before 

r the 20th of July ia such year all auch poor and borough rates 

~ ' n respect of the aame premises, as have beea payable up to 
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the preceding 5th o£ Jauunry, are entitled to be enrolled o 
the list of burgesses. The borough is divided into wards, c 
districts, and by the burgesses in every ward the Comma 
Councillors are elected. The number of councillora ia fixe 
by the Act for each borough, and one-third of them go out of , 
office every year. The counciliora elect Aldermen, whose 
number ia one-cliird o£ their own. Thus ia formed the Toitm 
Council, which elects the Miiyoi; whose buainess it is to preside 
over it. He holds office for only one year, but may be re- 
elected. Half the aldermen go out of office every third year, 
but may be re-elected. The towa council levy the borough 
rates. Women are entitled to vote at the election of "coan- 
ciljors," " auditors," and " asseasors." 

In many populous towna not incorporated, commiBsionera 
and boards, euch as Looiil Boards of Health, ImproveDient 
Commissioners, r&c, &c., are elected by the ratepayers, under 
the authority of Pnrliament, to conduct useful works, and 
to manage the local business. 
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Consular Servicii — Ita Origin — Peculinr Juri-nlktion in Turkey— 
Cupi 1 ul ft lions— In tern ntiozial or Mise J TribiinalH—ConKnlBr Courts 
— JurisElittion in China and Japan^Duties of Consuls— Their Pay 
and Emoliimenls. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is one of the 
moat important membera of the Ministry. He ia the official 
mouthpiece of the Cabinet in its management of inter- 
national negotiationsj and to his vigilaut care the most 
vital interests of the country are entrusted. The slightest 
want of discretion on his part might at any time involve us 

Jlis ordinary duties consist in protecting British subjects 
■who are travelling or resident abroad, and obtaining satisfac- 
tion for the injuries they may have sustained from foreign 
powers ; in introducing to his Sovereign the representatives 
of other Governments, redressing their grievances, and 
maintaining their privileges undiminished ; in informing 
other Governments of such acta of his own Government 
as may concern them; and in cultivating friendly rela- 
tioiis with Foreign States generally. He chooses all the 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls accredited by us to 
Courts abroad, although speoiai ambassadors for special 
purposes are only appointed subject to the approval of the 
Cabinet. 

" Loss of the work of the Foreign Office," says Mr. Trail!, 
'' tban of any other great department of the State is performed 
by subordinate officials. It ia not coLsidered safe to allow- 
any decision to be taken in the l''oreign Office (except possibly 
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riiitters of mere routine) without the knowledge and 
of the Secretory of State. Further, no important 
political instruction ia sent to any British Miuiater nbroad, 
and no note addressed to any foreign diplomatic agent, without 
tha draft of such instruction or note being Srat submitted, to 
the Prime Minister that he may take the pleasure of the . 
Sovereign thereon; and the neglect of this constitutional 
formality led in one well-known instance to the diamissol of 
the offending Minister," 

On the other hand, the Foreign Minlstor'a responsibility to 
Parliament ia ensured by his having to lay before the House 
the correspondence which passes between him and the Minia- 
tera of Foreign States or our representatives accredited 
thereto. On this correspondence it ia open to any member 
to move a vote of cenatire, which, if carried, would result in 
the resignation of the Minister, or perhaps of the Government 
of which he is a member. This is, however, the only Parlia- 
mentary check on his proceeding?, and it necessarily acts too 
late to prevent the country being committed to a definite 
course of policy, for during the progress of negotiations it 
would be highly inconvenient and unwise for the matter to be 
pubhcly debated. The Foreign Minister has thus a free hand 
in such intricate diplomacy as the delicate relations of Conti- 
nental Powers seem to render necessary, the interests of the 
country being guarded by the inevitable criticism when the 
papers are produced — which papers it may be as well to say 
afford as a rule very little information as to what has really 
been agreed upon. It ia imperative, therefore, for the country 
to have full confidence in hia discretion. 

When the Foreign Secretary is a peer, his responsibility to 
Parliament is secured by the presence of hia Under-Secretary 
in the House of Commons. 

But the chief assistant, the real working head of the Office, 
through whom all the business passes, is the PermanoQt 
Under-Secretary, who holds hia position unaffecteJ by any 
change of Ministry, and thus preserves that continuity of 
policy in dealing witli Foreign States which otherwise would 
be difficult. 

The business of the Foreign Olfico may be divided into tho 
Diplomatic and the Consrilar. 

DirLoitATlC Agents are divided by an Article annexed to 
tho Treaty of Vienna into three classes — 
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^^^B' I. Ambassailors. To this class belong Legates, orNuucIua, 

H^B as envoys from the Pope are called. 

HT y a. Enyoya, Ministers, or other persons accredited to 
Sovereigns. 
3. Charges d'affaires, accredited to Ministers for Foreign 

Affairs. 
Ambassadors, Lragates, and Nuncios only have die repre- 
seiitative character — i.e., represent the ptrson, of their Sove- 
reign. Other diplomatic agenta represent his Goveranient. 
The subordinate members of our Diplomatic Service are- 
Secretaries of Embassy, Secretaries of Legation, Commercial 
Attaches, Second Secretaries, and Attaches. 

The Secretaries of Embassy and Secretaries of Legation 
hold the same position with regard to the chief of the mission, 
as the Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office holds 
with regard to the Secretary of State. Ali the public businesa 
of the Office passes through his hands, and is carried on under 
his superintendence. Commercial Attaches rank next after 
Secretaries of Embassy, but at present there are only two of 
them, one at Paris and the other at St. Petersburg. Next in 
rank ure the Second Secretaries, of whom there are at present 
thirty-four, and who, like the Third Secretaries and Attaches, 
are appointed to serve both at Embassies and Missions, the 
Second Secretary being responsible for the correct perform- 
ance of the work and the keeping of the accounts. The 
Attachi^s are the junior members of the Service. When a 
vacancy occurs in their ranks, the Secretary of State nomi- 
nates several candidates, who are examined in ten subjects 
before the Civil Service Commissioners, and the one who does 
best is directed to report himself at the Foreign Office, where 
for si.x months he works without pay with the other clerks so 
astoobtaiu some notion of oficial routine; he is then appointed 
to some embassy or mission abroad, where be works in the 
Chancery^ — ^as the office of the embassy is called — but receives 
no pay until after two years from the date of his Civil Service 
certificate, when, if he has had no leave of absence, and the 
head of his mission reports his conduct to have been satisfac- 
tory, and that he speaks French and one other foreign 
language well, he receives his commiaaion as Third Secre- 
tary, and becomes a recognized member of the Diplomatic 
Service. 

It is not necessary that AmbassadorB and Ministers should 
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be aelected from the lower grades, but most of our principal 
diplomatists liave passed through several of them. 

The right of sending and receiving diplomatic agents 
belongs to all those States which may treat with Foreign 
Powers in thoirown name. No State ia obliged to receive 
a diplomatic agent, or to permit him to reside at ita Court, 
unless, indeed, it has bound itself by treaty to do so. A 
Sovereign or other ruler may be willing to receive a diplo-. 
matic miasiuD, but object to the particular person selected 
its chief. 

It rests wilh each State to decide what rank its repre*-, 
sentatives at a foreign Court shall hold ; but it ia 009^ 
tomury to send them of the same rank and number as those 
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I person may be, and often is, accredited to, 

ambassador, &c,, can enter into the discharge of 
his functions, ho must produce hia letters of credence, written- 
by the Sovereign (or Minister, if the agent be of the third- 
rank) who sends him, to the Sovereign (or Minister) wh( 
to receive him. He is then received in audience, more 
less ceremoniously according to his rank, and presents A,, 
document stating the degree of authority with which he i^ 
invested. Ho may be accredited to represent the general ' 
interest of his country, to negotiate some particular affair, 
to perform some act of ceremony or courtesy, such as invest^ 
ing a prince with the Order of the Garter or representing hiB 
Sovereign at a royal marriage. 

By a liotion of international law, Ifinisters (under which' 
term I include diplomatic agents of the first and second class)i 
are supposed to carry their country with them, and their' 
Jiouse is considered as beyond the territory of the Stale to 
which they are accredited. And this privilege extends to 
their retinue and servants, their houses and other property. 
Thus, they are exempted from the civil jurisdiction of the 
foreign country, and are not even amenable to its criminal 
law, unless the offence be against the State itself. They are 
free from all personal imposts, but if they choose to acquire 
property which is not noceasary for the discharge of their 
public duties, it is subject to the taxation sanctioned by law. 
The wife of a Minister participates in 
by her husband. 
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The retinae or Btafi* of a Britieh embasBy of the present 
day — that of Paris, for example — consists of the following 
officers :— 

Hecretary of embassy, military attache, navnl ditto, two 
second secretaries, attache (who is also consul), three third 
secretaries, two attaches, registrar and librarian, private 
secretary, chaplain, and physician. 

All these, except Ibe private secretary, are appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and are under the 
control of the Foreign Office io London. 

We have at present embassiea at Berlin, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Constantinople, and Home; missions at Brussels, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Stockholm, The Hague, Copenhagen, Wnsh- 
ington, Pekin, Teheran, Kio de Janeiro, Athens, Belgrade, 
Tokio, Bucharest, Tangier, Berao, and Buenos Ayres. We 
have also Ministers resident at Stuttgardt, Bangkok, Lima, 
Quito, Santiago, Caracas, Monte Video, Guatemala, and 
Bo got A. 

When an ambassador or minister quits his post on leave 
of absence or special service, it is usual to nominate the secre- 
tary of embassy or legation as charg^ d'affaires. We have 
charges d'affaires at the head of the diplomatic corps at 
Darmstadt, Cettinje, and Munich. 

All diplomatic agents correspoud directly with the .Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and receive the orders of 
the Crown from that Minister. Their duties are to keep 
their Government constantly informed upon all political sub- 
jects, to negotiate treaties, and to watch over the interests 
of British subjects estabtished or travelling abroad. I am 
afraid our Ministers have a good deal to bear from some of 
the latter class, who forget, or do not know, that the mo- 
ment they set their foot on the shore of a foreign country 
they are amenable to its laws, and must respect its custoraa 
and prejudices. There is hardly a gentleman who has served 
in an embassy or mission who could not give instances of 
angry Britons demanding vengeance at their Klinister's 
hands against some foreigner in his own country, for having 
done something which the complfunant thought contrary to 
Eiiglish law. It is also very generally lappoted that a 
British ambassador can and ought to imerfere with the 
action of foreign officials and courti of law, and demnnd 
the reversal of judgments givra by inferior tritnuuilf, 
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wliiiti they Bppear unjust to hia countrymen. It never 
seema to strike the angry Briton what he would feel if 
(for esample) the French Ambassador were to attempt 
London what he wishes hia own representative to do in Paria 
or elsewhese. 

The CoNSDLAR Service is subordinate to the Diplomatic 
Service. Ita principal object ia the protection and promotion 
of the commercial interests of our country. It conaiBta of 
the following ranks: — 

I, Agents and consula-general ; 2, consuls-general ; 3, oon- 
Hula ; 4, vice-consuls ; 5, consular agents ; 6, pro-consula. 

The appointment of agent and consul-general ia semi- 
diplomstic At present three such appointments exist— at 
Cairo, Sofia, and Zanzibar. We have 37 conaula-general 
in various parts of the world, 149 consuls, 482 vice-consuls, 
and 51 consular agents. 

Members of the consular service, from consuls upward, 
hold their commission from the Crown, and are under the 
orders of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. They 
are in all respects subordinate to the British diplomatic agent 
in the country where they reside. Vice-consula and consular 
agents are officers appointed to act under the authority and 
superintendence of consuls, by whom they are in some 
cases nominated. In the Turkish Empire there are a few 
vice-consuls who hold a Royal Commission, in order to 
enable them to exercise a jurisdiction which will be presently 
mentioned. 

The ofKce of consul appears to have originated in Italy 
about the middle of the twelfth century. Soon after this the 
French and other Christian nations trading to the Levant 
began to stipulate for liberty to appoint consuls to reside in 
the ports frequented by ships, that they might watch over 
the interests of their aubjects, and judge and determine such 
differences with respect to commercial affairs as arose amongst 
thoni. The practice was gradually extended to other countries, 
and in the sixteenth century was generally established all 
over Europe. 

Officially speaking, there ia no difference between consular 
officers of the same rank, but practically a vice-consul in 
the East is a more important personage than a consul-general 
in Europe or the Americas. In the Turkish Empire, and 
China especially, our consuls hold a very high position, for 
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there they posess an unportant cnil and crimuial jnrudictioii 
over tb«r feUow-conntryineii, 

In Turkey this jurisdiction is founded on the Captolatiana 
or Treaties made with the Sablime Pone — aa the Goreni- 
ment of the Sultan is tenned in the langaage of diplomacy 
— under which it resigned its sovereign right of sabjecting 
all foreigners to its laws. 

The privileges granted by the Captulationa are in^gnificant 
in comparison with the rights which, by cmloin, foredgners 
have been permitted to accjuire; and in some parts of the 
Turkieh Empire (especially in Egypt) they hare become 
independent of the local authority, all proceedings civil 
or criminal between or against them being decided by their 
own consul, according to the law of their own conntrj. 
In Constantinople, and some other parts of Turkey in 
Europe, the terms of the Capitulations are more closely fol- 
lowed. 

In Egypt, however, mainly owing to the great development 
of her international reiatJons which followed upon the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, it was fonnd that judicial powers 
granted under the Cnpitulationa were not EolBcietit for the 
purpose for which they were originally intended, which 
was to effectively secure foreigners from arbitrary violence 
and exaction upon the part of the local authority; more 
especially were they found to he defective in those cases, both 
civil and criminal, where the foreigner came into collinon 
with the law of the country. Accordingly an Interwilwaal or 
Mixed Tribunal is now appointed, tmder the provisions of a 
special treaty for a period of five years, in substitution for 
the Egyptian Consular Courts, as far as regards their civil 
jurisdiction. There are three tribunals of first instance, 
each consisting of eight judges (of whom five are foreign and 
three native), sitting at Alexandria, Cairo, and Uansourah, 
These tribunals have exclusive civil jurisdiction in all cases 
between foreigners, or between foreigners and natives. These 
CourtB have criminal jurisdiction only so far as it is neotsur/ 
to protect their own judges and olficers in the execution 
of their duties. The foreign judges are appointed by the 
Egyptian Govcmnient at the request and on the nimiuaiiua 
of the foreign Governments respectively. There ia h body 
of native public prosecutors attached to theae Courts, actiuv 
under the supervision of the Khedive's Attorney -General, 
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who ia also a foreigner recommended and appointed i 
laner Kimilar to the foreign judges, Tiieae Courts exer 
iir jurisdiction in two principal divisions, termed the Civil 
d Commercial. The full Court ia composed of five membera, 
of whom three must be European and two native judges. 
There ia also a Soiall Causes Court and a Landed Estates 
rt, each presided over by one European judge. A Court 
of Appeal ia also constituted, which sita at Alexandria, and 
s of eleven judges, of whom four are native and seven 
foreign, England is represented by one judge of the Court 
of Appeal, and by two judges of first instance. The pro- 
cedure is based on the French law, and the proceedings are 
conducted in French and Italian ; but Arabic is also a 
recognized judicial laiiguage. 

Under the Capitulations judicial powers are granted to 
Ambassadors, Ministers, and Consuls, but so far as we are 
concerned they are vested in the latter, and in order to guide 
and restrain these ia the exercise of such difficult duties a 
tribunal was established in Constantinople in the year 1861, 
called the Supreme Consular Court of the Levant. Thia 
Court, whose judge is an English barrister, has an original 
and concurrent jurisdiction all over the Turkish dominions, 
and is the immediate Court of Appeal from all Consular 
judgments, except those of the Egyptian Courts. A further 
appeal lies from its decisions to our Sovereign in Council. 

The same Order in Council which established the Supremo 
Consular Court provided for the formation of Consular 
Courts presided over by barristers under the title of Legal 
Vice-Conmls, in places where the magnitude and number of 
suits made it difficult for a consul without legal education to 
aet ; and such Courts were instituted at Sniyrna and in Egypt, 
but the former has been abolished. 

The Supreme Consular Court of the Levant has power to 
award a sentence of two years' iaiprisonment, and a. fine up 
to ^500 in criminal cases. A legal vice-consul may order 
a term of two years, or a fine of ;^20o, and an ordinary 
consul one year and j^'ioo. 

The consular jurisdiction in civil suits is unlimited, and 
these may be tried before a jury in the Supreme Court, 
and in a Court presided over by a legal vice-consul, if 
either of the parties desire or the judge order it to be bo 
heard. 
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A jurisdiction similar to tliat enjoyed in Torfeey tas been 
coDceded by treaty to consuls in China and Japan, and n 
Supreme Court for the countries established in Shanghai, 
The ordinary duties of oar consuls are to raster the births 
and deaths of British subjects, to perform marriages (ooder 
a special Act of Parliament), to administer oaths and de- 
clarations, to attest protests and other notarial acts, to 
witness the discharge and engagement of seamen, to relieve 
aad forward to their country British subjects in distreas, to 
manage the affairs of the church where there is one, to report 
every year upon the commer(>e of their port, to settle (as far 
as they can) all disputes between their countrymen and to 
advise them in cases of difficulty, to see that tre^ obligations 
respecting trade and navigation are properly kept, to assist 
ships iu cases of wreck or casualty, and generally to watch 
over British interests. They correspond directly with the 
ISecretary of State for Foreign ASairs, but in all important 
cases send a duplicate of their despatches to the Diplomatic 
Agent resident in the countries where they serve, to whom, 
when they cannot settle any question with the local authority, 
they refer it, 

A consul cannot enter upon hia duties tintil he has received 
what is called his exequatur, a document in which the Govern- 
ment of the country in which he is to serve approves his ap- 
pointment. This exequatur may be withdrawn. 

Formerly, consuls were permitted to trade, hot in the ap- 
pointments of recent years thia has been prohibited. They 
also had as part of their emoluments the fees they charged 
for notarial and other acts ; bnt this, too, has been changed, 
and all fees are now paid into the Treasury, except in a very 
few cases of consuls who were appointed before the change 

There is no fixed rate of pay and emolument in the iJipto- 
matic and Consular Services. The amount varies in pro- 
portion to the importance of the post and the expente o< 
living. Some are unpaid. 

Vice-consols act under the Section of codmiIi, (o mw* 
them either at their own port or at otbei- |J»ce« within tint 
consuhir district. Many of these are ioaigaen, utul nrt 
engaged in trade. Otben, however, are a^M^ incttiW* >k 
the service, in which they bold tlw hrwMt rank, hi (Im 
consular service one c an a id a U etAf it nwiifaiated Ua tt(« 
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appointment, and if he passes his qualifying examination he 
is at once sent off to his post. Below the vice-consuls come 
the consular agents, who are residents in the district, fulfil- 
ling consular duties without pay on account of the importance 
amongst their townsmen that the rank gives them. Below 
the consular agent is the pro-consul, who simply acts as 
notary, and is usually the consul's clerk. 
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ODE COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 



Crown Colonioa— Colonio by Settiement— Foiter of the Crown— List of 
Brilisli CoIonioB — Tboif GoTBrnmcnt — The Chsonel lelan^la aud 
the Me of Man— India— The SecreUiy of Suto for ludia—Tha 
Council for laiiia^Pariismentary Conlrol — The (joTemor-OeBenil 
- — Proriocas — Diatriots — Protected iilaiea — Indian JjiuguaguH — 
The British Empire. 

The Secretary of State for tLe Colonies ii equal in rauk to 
the otber Secretaries of State, but the appointment has hvva 
generally held by a politician of less exalted reputatioa, 
Tbe post, which was only separated from the Socrctamt for 
War in 1854, iB, however, one of increoBing importance, 
owing to the extraordinary developoieat with which our 
colonies have been favoured. 

If a. BtrangeT unacquainted with history were sliown a 
map of the world, and desired to guess which were its great 
Powers, he would certainly aot pick out ihowi little islkuda 
marked Great Britain aa forming one of tliem. But if 011 
that* map «ur colonies were marked in some distinctive 
colour, (lay surprise he might feel at being told that such 
was indeed the fact would vanish. Those specks near tlio 
coast of France are the cradJe in which a giant was reared — 
the mainspring which works an empire in comparison with 
which that of the CceBars was poor and limited. We have 
committed many faulta and follies, and much yet remains to 
be done before our colonial system can be said to be satis- 
factory, but stiU it is difficult to indicate any nation that !iu 
succeeded better than we have, wlien the wide differences of 
race, character, and climate are taken into consideration. 

The word colony is commonly applied to those islands and 
districts which a nation acquires beyond the limits of it* 
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ordinary territory — wliich in distinction is called the MotJiefM 
Country — but more strictly speaking it ia the society of peopl©jl 
who inhabit those places, and not the places themaelves. 1 
It may be used to mean both people aiid place, and in this | 
sense I shall employ it. 

There are three ways by which a colony may be s ^ 
— by settlementj by conquest, and by bargain; under which | 
latter head I include treaty and oapttvlation. 

To form a colony by settlement the place muBt not be ] 
within the limits of any recognized state. For example- 
colony could be established on part of the Kussian or Brazilian 
coast, however far from civilization the spot might be. It is 
not necessary that the pkce should be discovered by the 
settlers. Possession — by which I moan poasesaion peacefully 
gained {except as against savages) — is ten parts of the law 
in this respect. The expressions conquest and bargain 
explain themselves. 

In a colony by settlement the common law of England ■ 
prevails, but the statute law — except such Acts of Parlia- m 
ment as have been passed exjiressly for colonial government I 
— does not apply. 1 

It rests entirely with the Crown to grant a constitution 
to a colony, and until it be granted the Sovereign's authority 
therein is absolute ; but the Colonial Minister is responsible 
to Parliament for the manner in which it is exercbed. 

Malta, Gibraltar, and some other naval and military 
stations remain Crown Colonies — i.e., colonies in which the 
Crown has the entire control of the legislation, while the 
administration is carried on by public ofBcers under the , 
control of the Home Government. The rest have constitn- _ 
lions and representative government, more or less popular. I 
These may be divided into two classes: — 1. Colonies po»-^ 
sessing Eepresentative Institutions and Responsible Govern- 
meut, in which the Crown has no more than a veto on 
legislation, but the Home Government retains the control of 
public offices. 2. Colonies possessing Eepresentative Insti- 
tutions and Rosponsible Government, in which the Crown 
has only a veto on legislation, and the Home Government 
has no control over any public officer except the Governor. 

The responsibility of the Colonial Office is tlierefore at its 
greatest with regard to the first of these classes, and at its 
least with regard to the Inst. And even in the first class 
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i are degrees of thebenevolentdespotism. Id IleligolBocI, 
Gibraltar, and St. Helena, for example, the Governor le left 
to legislate unaided. In Jamaica, Malta, the Gold Coaat, 
and Ceylon the Governor ia assisted by a Council nominated 
by tbe Crown. 

In the colonies having representative institutions, citber 
with or without responsible government, the constitutions 
diSer greatly, as detailed in the list herein given, borne of 
the West India Islands, for inatance, have a Couocil nominated 
by the Crown and an Elective Assenibly. Other colonies, 
Buch as Natal, have only one Council, and that is partly 
nominated by the Crown and partly elective ; others, such 
'OB Cape Colony and New South Wales, have an Upper 
Chamber nominated by the Crown, and a Lower Chamber 
elected by the people ; others, Euch as Victoria and South 
Australia, have two Chambers, aud both of them are elective. 
The possession by the colony of responsible government, 
OS well as representative institutions, saves the Colonial 
Secretary a considerable amount of trouble. In such 
colonies the Governor appoints the members of the Executive 
Council in accordance with the views of the political party 
holding the mnjority in tbe Legialature, and all the other 
public olBcers are appointed by the Governor in accordance 
witli the views of liis council. For these appointments the 
sanction of the Home Government is not required, and thus 
the colonists practically choose their own rulers and have 
themselves to thank if they make mistakes. 

But even with regard to such colonies the Colonial Secre- 
lury has much to do. Difficulties are constantly occurring 
with native survivors and neighbouring foreigners, necessitat- 
ing much careful consideration and inquiry, and the whole of 
the legislation effected by the Colonial Chambers has to secure 
the approval of the Home Government, The Crown 
possesses a veto upon every legislative measure passed in 
any of the colonies. To give this effect the Governor ia in- 
structed to exercise his discretion with regard to all Acts sub- 
mitted to him, and until he gives his consent, as the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, uo law is valid. Sometimes lawa 
are passed with '' suspending clauses," that is, that the laws, 
although they have received the Governor's assent, are not 
int«nded to come into operation until they have been specially 
confirmed by the Sovereign ; but unless the law contuina 
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gome Buch euspeuding clause, the Governor's aaaent makea it 

Notwithstanding this aaaent the Crown still retains its 
power to disallow the law, and the fact of such disallowance 
has only to be published in the Colony at any subsequent 
date to make the law a dead letter. The Colonial Secretary 
has thus to act aa a Court of Appeal with regard to the legal 
matters that come before him, and to asaiat him in hia labours, 
every legislative Act of every one of the colonies is forwarded 
to him ag soon as complete, accompanied by a statement from 
the law officer of the Crown in such colony as to the ad- 
visability of assenting to it. And with the law officer's state- 
ment there is also sent a report from the Governor explain- 
ing the object of the Act, the matter that gave rise to it, and 
the legal or political questions the alteration of the law 
involves. 

In such colonies as possess representative assemblies the 
laws are sometimes held to be made by the Queen, sometimes 
by the Governor on the Queen's behalf, sometimes by the 
Governor alone — iu all three cases the Sovereign or the 
•Sovereign's representative acting with the advice and consent 
of the people's representatives. Laws so made are known as 
Acts; in colonies without representative institutions the laws 
are known ns Ordinances, and arc ])eld to be made by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of his Council. 

The Colonial Office, as may be imagined, dues much, 
miscellaneous work. One of the most practically useful of 
its minor branches is the Emigrants' Information Office, at 
31 Broadway, Westminster, where intending emigrants can 
obtain without charge useful and trustworthy infurmatioit 
and advice as to where they are likely to do best, and the 
coat and easiest method of reaching their chosen home. 

The colonies and dependencies are now arranged in forty 
administrative dlvisionB for the purpose of government, and 
I will state shortly how these are governed. 

Aden, a peninsula and town on the south coast of Arabia, 
is an important military and coaling station. It is strongly 
fortified, and is under the administration of the Government 
of Bombay. 

ALDEBiiA Islands, AMiitASTE Islands, AirsTEnoAM Islahd, 
AssirurTioN Island, ail in the Indian Ocean. See Mauri- 
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Angdilla. is an island near St. Christopher's, and ia a 
dependency of it. 

Aktigua, See Leeward Islands. 

AsBUORE IsLAsss, Tbe, are in the Indiim Ocean. Se( 
Mauritiua. 

AucELAKD Islands. See New Zealand. 

Adstralia, SoLTH.^The constitution of this colony wna 
remodelled in 1S56, and the Government ia now administered 
by the Governor and an Executive Council of six members, 
who constitute the responsible Ministry, and ore required to 
be members of I'arlianient — viz., Cliief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Commissioner of C^rown Lands and Im- 
migration, Commissioner of Public Works, and Minister of 
Education. The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council 
and an Assembly. The Legislative Council consists of eigh- 
teen members, elected by the inhabitants of the colony legally 
qualified to vote ; one-third retiring by rotation every three 
years, and sis new members being elected to the vacancies so 
created. The Ilouae of Assembly consists of forty-ais mem- 
bers, elected by the inhabitants of twenty-two diatricta of 
the colony for three years. Any person qualified to vote in 
or for any electoral district is qualified and entitled to be 
elected a member of Assembly. Aliens are not eligible until 
after a residence of five years. Every natural born or 
naturalized subject of full age who has been registered and 
been for six months upon the electoral roll of any district is 
qualified to vote in the election of members of Assembly. 

Australia, West. — The Government is administered by a 
Governor appointed in the usual manner by the Crown, who 
is assisted by an Executive Council of six members, five 
official and one unofficial. There is a Legislative Council of 
twenty-sis members. Four are official, five are nominated, 
and seventeen are elected by the people for three years, and 
are eligible for re-election at the end of that period. 

Bauaua Islands. — Legislature composed of the Governor, 
a Legislative Council of nine members, and a House of 
Assembly of twenty*nine members. The Governor is as- 
sisted by an Executive Council of nine members. 

Barbados. — Legislature composed of the Governor, a 
Legislative Council of nine members nominated by the Crown, 
and a House of Assembly, composed of twenty-four members 
elected annually. 
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Babhdda is an ialand near Antigua, and is a dependency 
of it. 

Basctolamd Ilea to ihe north-east of Cape Colony. It is 
gOTemed by a Eeaident < ommisaioner under the direction 
of the High Commissioner for South Africa, who posaessM 
the legislative authority 

Bauuan Island Htt Western Pacific. 

Bechdanaland, north of Cape Colony, is governed by aa 
Administrator under the High Comraiaaioner for South Africa. 

Bell Cay. .§ee Westem Pitcific. 

Bermuda. — A group of a hundred islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Legislature composed of the Governor and a Privy 
Conncil of nine members appointed by the Crown, and a 
House of Aeaembly of thirty-six members, four from each 
of the nine pariahea, elected by freeholders only. 

Bird Island. Ste Tasmania. 

Bramble Cat, See Western Pacific. 

British Gdiana, in the north of South America, conaiata 
of the united coloniea of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice. Government : A Governor, a Court of Policy of four 
official and five elective members, in which the Governor 
has two YOtea ; and for levying the taxes, a Combined Court, 
consisting of the Governor, the members of the Court of 
Policy, and six Financial Hepreaentativea. 

Bketish NoniH Borneo extends from Sipitong on the 
western coast of that island to the Siboko river, and in- 
cludes all the islanda within three leagues of ihe coaat. It is 
adminiatered by a Governor and CotmciL The capital is 
Sandakam. 

Caicos Islakds. See Turks Islands. 

Canada (The Dojiinion of), comprising the provincea of 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, Princa 
Edward Island, Manitoba, and British Columbia (including 
Vancouver Island), and the North-West Territories, is the 
whole of British North America except Newfoundland and 
Labrador. The E.tecutive Government is vested in the 
Crown, which appoints the Governor-General, The Governor- 
General is assisted by a Council, the members of which are 
sworn in as Privy Councillors. The legislative power ia 
vested in a Parliament, consisting of the Governor-Geueral, 
an Upper House, called the Senate, consisting of aerenty- 
eight members, appointed by the Crown for life, and a 
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House of Commons of two hundred and fifteen members, 
elected by ballot every five yeara should no disaolution inter- 
vene. A Lie utenaot- Cover nor is appointed by the Crown 
for each province. 

Ontario has an Executive Council of six membera, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, who hold office so long as they are 
the Ministry of the province, and a Legislature, consisting 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly 
composed o£ ninety members elected every four years at 
longest. 

Qiiehea has a Legislative Council of twenty-four members, 
appointed by the Crown for life, and & Legislative Assembly 
of sixty-five membera elected every live years at longest. 

Nova Scotia has an Executive Council, a Legislative 
Council of twenty-one members, and a Legislative Assembly 
of thirty-eight members. 

New Brunewick. — An Executive Council, a Legislative 
Council of eighteen members, and an elective Assembly of 
forty- one members. 

Manitoba, — An Executive Council of fire members and a 
Legislative Assembly of thirty-five members, 

British Columbia.— ^ An Executive Council and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly of twenty-five members. 

Prince Edward Island. — .An Executive Council, a Legis- 
lative Conncil of thirteen membera, and a Legislative Assem- 
bly of thirty members, both elected by the people. 

North-Weat Territories. — A Lieutenant-Governor, and an 
Executive Council of twenty members, partly elected and 
partly appointed by the Privy Council of the Dominion. 

Cape Breton Island was formerly a colony by itself, but is 
now incorporated with Nova Scotia. 

Cape of Good Hope (including large tracts of native 
Katfraria, Bnsutoland, Fingoland. and Grlqualand West). — 
Government administered by a Parliament composed of tlie 
Governor, Legislative Council of twenty-two elected mem- 
bers, and House of Assembly of seventy-four members, 

Cakgados Islands, in the Indian Ocean. See Mauritius. 

Caroline Islands. See Western Pacific. 

Oato Island. See Western Pacific. 

Cavman Islands. See Jamaica, 

Ceyloh haa been a Crown colony since iSof . Its Legis- 
»>mposed of the Governor and an Executive Council 
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of five menibera, and a Legislative Council of fifteen members, 
includin g the membera of tbe Executive Council, the Govern- 
ment Agent of the Western Province, Government Agent of 
the Central Province, Surveyor- General, Principal Collector 
of Customs and six unofficial members. 

C11A003 Islands, in the Indian Ocean. See Mauritius. 
Chatham Islands, in the Pacific. See New Zealand. 

Christmas Islakd. See Mauritius. 

Cocos OR Keeling Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are a 
dependency of Ceylon. 

Cook Islands. See Western Pacific. 

Coral Island. See Western Pacific. 

Cyprus, an island in the Levant, ia adrainiatered by a High 
Commissioner, who is also the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, and a Legislative Council of eighteen membera, of 
which BIX are non-elective members, being office-holders, and 
twelve are elected members, tbrec choaen by the Mahometan 
and nine by the non-Mahometan inhabitnnts. British sub- 
jects and foreigners who have resided five years in Cyprus 
can exercise the franchise. 

Demebara. See British Guiana. 

Dominica. See Leeward Islands. 

DuciE Island. See Western Pacific. 

DuDOSA Island.. .See Western Pacific. 

Eaole Islands, in the Indian Oceaa. See ^tlauritius. 

Kherald Island. SeeNevr Zealand. 

Falkland Islands. — Governed hy a Governor and 
Legislative and Executive Council ai>pQinted by the Crown, 
The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, and a 
Legislative Council, which includes the Governor and the 
members of the Executive Council, the Chief Justice, and 
eight other members, all nominated by the Crown, 

Fanning Island. See Western Pacific. 

Fiji Islands were ceded in 1874, Included in their ad- 
ministration is the Island of Kotumah in 12' 30' S. lat., 
177° 10' E. long., ceded in 1S79. See Western Pacific. 

Flint Islands. See Western Pacific. 

Gaubja. See West African Settlementa. 

Gibraltar ia a Crown colony. The Governor, who ia alao 
the General commanding the garrison, exerciaes by himself 
all the functions of government and legislation. 

Globioso IstANDS, in the Indian Ocean. See Mauritius, 
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Gold Coast Colony (comprising British settlements on the 
Gold Coast and at Lagoa). — Goveraor-in-Chiet, with an ad- 
ministrator at Lagoa, One Executive and one Legislative 
Council for the two settlementa. 

Grenada.— The same constitation as St Vincent 

Griqdalasd West is included in Cape Colony. 

Heligolabd. — Governor appointed by the Crown, aided by 
an Executive Council. 

Hekvet Islands. .See Western Pacific. 

HoHDuEAS, in Central America, is a Crown colony admi- 
niatered by the officer commanding tbe troops (subordinate 
to the Governor of Jamaica), and a Legislative Coifncil of five 
oJHcial and Dot less tb^n four unofficial members, appoiDted 
by the Crown, or provisionally by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
BuhjecC to the Crown's approval. There ia also a Privy 
Council of five officials. 

Hong Kono, an island at the mouth of the Canton river, 
is a Crown colony, with a Governor, and an Executive 
Council composed of seven members, together with a Legis- 
lative Council of twelve members. Under the same ad- 
ministration are Kowloon and the Lema Islands, Its capital 
is Victoria. 

Jamaica is administered bya Governor, assisted by a Privy 
Council of eight members and a Legislative Council of nine 
elected members. The Cayman Islands in 19° N. lat, and 
So" W. long., are dependencies of Jamaica. 

Keelino or Cocos Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are a 
dependency of Ceylon. 

Kehguelen Island is in the Indian Ocean. 

Kermadec Islands are north-east of New ZeaLtnd. 

KoDBiA MoDRiA Islands, east-nortb-cast of Aden, are a 
dependency of that outpost, 

Kowloon is a peninsula opposite Hong Kong, of which 
colony it is a dependency. 

Labrador, on the most easterly coast of North America, is 
a dependency of Newfoundland, 

Labuan ia an island off the north-weat coast of Borneo, It 
is administered by a Governor as President, and nominated 
Legislative Council, 

Lagos is an island and adjacent shore on the western const 
of Africa. See Gold Coast colony. 

Leeward Islands, comprising Antigun, Slontserrat, St, 
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Kilts, or St. Christopher, Nevis, ArguiJla, Dominii'ii, with 
their respective i3epcndencies, aod the Virgin islands, were 
constituted & single Federal colony by an Act passed in the 
Imperial Parliament in the session of 1871. By this Act the 
colony of six presidencies is tinder one General Government. 
With an Island Government for the separate presidencies, 
there is an Executive Council appointed by the Crown, and 
a General Legislative Council composed of nine elective iind 
nine non-elective members. Of the elective members four 
are taken from the Island Council of Antigua, two from the 
Legislative Assembly of Dominica, and three from among the 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council of St. Chris- 
topher, The members for Antigua and Dominica are re- 
spectively chosen by the elective members of the Island 
Council from which they are taken, and those for St, Chris- 
topher by the non-official members of the Executive Council 
of St. Christopher, in such manner aa such Island Council 
may from time to time determine. The non-elective menibera 
are appointed by the Crown, and comprise a President, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney -General, and the Auditor- 
General, and live unofficial members taken from the Island 
Councils of St. Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, and the Vlrgla 
Islands. 

Antiffua. — The Constitution consists of a President aided 
by an Executive Council, the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the Crown and a Legislative Council consisting of 
twenty-four members, of which the Colonial Secretary, At- 
torney General, Auditor-General, and Treasurer are ex-ojicio 
members, eight members nominated by the Crown, and twelve 
elected members. 

Montserrat. — The Government is administered by a Presi- 
dent, who ia assisted by aa Executive Council appointed by 
the Crown. 

St. Xitta. — A President, with an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council consisting of five official and live unofficial 
members. The members are nominated by the Crown, and 
the President, the Keceiver-General, and Solicitor-General for 
the Leeward Islands for the time being are ex officio members. 
The unofficial members send three representatives, and tha 
Governor nominates an additional one to the General Legiala- 
live Council. 

Nevis and Ani/uilla are united to the Presidency of SL 
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J" od' til. Xitle ^iTl** NevJE. 

ranjOT J«fa«Ai — A. nuudent, £xecinrve Coancll, -aB& 
TimiMliliini Gmotnl of ox. liiTse nomiiiated b^' tiic Fi«sideni, 
and ibree nffinial Tie Gtjvemar sDmiiuuec one represenUi- 
tiTC to the Geneisl OoasciL 

fiVnrnico. — PreBidem., EseoatTve Council, mid LepBiBtive 
Assembly of aereu noTpioated sud seven elected memberi. 
The ejected members of Pommies eeod two represenuitive^ 
to the Genera] Counci] of the Leeward lEland^, and the 
GoTCRior nominates one in addhjon. 

IiEiu IsLAKi>s. rise Rong Ecmg. 

Lnru Seem IsLAja>, Srt W«Btem Pacific. 

Lose Howe's Isla]ci>6. !>tt New South Wnlea. 

MidxiKSELL Isl/lkv !£ in the Indian Ocean. 

Macqdabiz Islats. .S«' Kew Zealand. 

Malacca, on the West Cnaat of the Malay Fenineuk. Sw 
Straits Settlementc. 

Maujen Ielakd. .Sm Victoria. 

Maldive Abcbipelaco, soutb-weat of Ceylon, is a de^ien- 
dency of that Crown eolonj. 

Malta.— The GoTemmeBt ie administered by a GoTonur, 
who is assisted by an Ezecutire Conncil contdetiug of tbTe<: 
members, and by a Council of Government, constituted by 
Letters Patent of itii of May, 1849, conairting of eighteen 
members, ten official and eight elected, who are retomed by 
about 2 7 00 electora. The G«veroor ik President. An income 
of ^8 from immovable property, or payment of a rent of /^^ 
per annum, qunlifies a person to vote. 

llAURiTitJs. — Mauritius is a Crown colony. The Govern- 
ment of the island 1% vested in a Governor, aided by an 
Eiecutive CounciL There is also a Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of certain official and non-official mwnbera nominated 
by the Crown. The f>eyuhelles Islands, Kodrigues, Amirantef, 
Oil Islands, St. Brandon or Cargados IslandE, Chagos Islanda, 
Trois Freres or Eagle Jslande, GlorioHO Iglandfl, Aidebra 
Islands, Assumption, Amsterdam, Bt. Paul, aod other islands 
scattered over a vast extent of the Indian Ocean, and contain- 
ing a total population of about 1 6,000 inhabilants.are dependen- 
cies of Mauritius. These islands are ucderthe eontj^! of Civil 
I Oommisaioners, subordinate to a Chief Civil Commissioner, 
Kwho receives his instructions from the Governor of Maaritius 
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MoNTSERRAT. Set Leeward Islands. 

Natal ia oq tie Houth-east coast of Africa, and is sepa- 
rated from Cape Colony by tlie Drakenaberg Mountains. 
It is governed by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council, composed of the Chief Justice, the 
Senior Officer io Command of the Troops, the Oolomal 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney- General, the Secretary 
for Native Affaira, the Colonial Engineer, and two elected 
members of the Legislative Council; and a Legislative Council, 
composed of five official members — viz., the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer, the Attorney- General, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, the Colonial Engineer— two members nomi- 
nated by the Governor and twenty-three members elected by 
the counties and boroughs. Two members of tbe Legislative 
Council are elected members of the Executive Council. 
The elected members of the Council hold tbeii seats for 
four years from date of election, unless the Council ia dis- 
Holved by the Governor, 

Nevis. Ste Leeward Islands, 

New BannswiCK. S&& Canada, 

Newfoundland is an island on the north-eaat side of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Government is administered by 
a Governor, aided by a responsible Executive Council, not to 
exceed fifteen members, nominated by the Crown, and a 
House of Assembly of thirty-six members elected every four 
years at longest. 

New Guinea. — The British division of thiaisland contains 
about 88,000 square miles. It is governed by a Special 
Commissioner, who has two assistants. 

New South Wales. — The Governor is appointed by the 
Crown ; so also is the Legislative Council, consisting of fifty- 
two members. The Legislative Assembly consists of one 
hundred and twenty-two members, representing seventy-two 
electoral districts, elected by ballot. Every male subject of 
the full age of twenty-one who has resided six months in 
the district is entitled to vote. 

New Zealanh. — The colony of New Zealand consists of 
three principal islands, called respectively the North, the 
Middle, and the South or Stewart's Island, and several de- 
pendencies, such as the Chatham Islands, the Auckland 
laianda, and the Kermadec Islands. It is administered by a 
Goveraor, aLegisladve Council, and a House of Representa- 
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tives. The Legislative Conncil consists of fifty-four members. 
Legislative Conncillora bold their seats for life. The House 
of Represeutatires now consists of nioety-fiTC, including four 
Maori members representing the natives. The members of 
both branches of the Legislature receive £iio each for 
ererj' Eesaion, to cover the expenses of their attendance. 

NiflKR Peotectocate, The, extends along the African 
west coast from Benin River to River del Key, and includes 
the basins of the Lower Niger and Benine. It is governed 
by British Consuls, though nominally under native rule. 

NiGHTiNOALE IsLAKns. See Tristan D'Acanha. 

Norfolk laLAND. See New South Wales. 

Nova Scotia. See Canada. 

Pacific Islauds. See Western Pacific. 

Pahahg. See Straits Settlements 

pALHEBSToti IsLAKiis. Set Westem Pacific. 

Pangkok IsLanb. See Straila Settlements. 

Pemakq, an island on the west coast of the Malay Penin- 
anlar. See Straits Settlemeots. 

Penrhth IflLABD. See Western Pacific. 

Peblh is a dependency of Aden. It is situated at the 
entrance to the Red Sea, on the African coast, and has a 
military Governor. 

Philip Iblasd. See New South Wales. 

Pilgrim Island. See Western Pacific. 

PiTCAiKM Island. See Westem Pacific. 

Prince Edwaed Island. See Canada. 

Prince of Wales Island, See Peaang. 

Province Welleslet, on the Malay Peninsula, oppoailo 
Penang, A narrow strip of territory 45 miles long, Stc 
Straits Settlements. 

PuRDY Island. See New Guinea. 

Qdeensland. — A Governor and an Executive Council 
composed of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. The 
IiegiHiature is formed of two Houses of Parliament — tlio 
Legislative Council or the Upper House, and the Lower House 
at Legislative Assembly. The members of the Council, 
tilirty-six in number, are nominnted by the Governor, and 
hold their offices for life. The memberB of the Legialative 
Assembly, fifty-nine in number, ate elected by the sufirages 
■of the people. The voting for membere of the Assembly is by 
^ballot. The franchise ia on the most liberal footing, eveiy 
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man of twenty-one years of age who h;i3 resided for i 
moDtha in one locality hnving a vote. 

liArNE Island. Sk Western Pacific. 

KoQGEWEIN Island. See Western Pacific. 

EoTCMiu Island. -S'ee Fiji. 

St. Brandon Islands, in the Indian Ocean. See Mauritiu.s. 

St. CHiUaTOPHEii, Nevis, and Anguilla. See Leeward 
Islands. 

St. Helena. — Legislature composed of the Governor 
issisted by an Executive Council. 

St. Lucia.— The same as St. Vincent, 

St. Paul Island, in IndUn Ocean. See Mauritius. 

St. Vincent. — The Legislature consists of the Governor 
for the time being, aad such other persons, not fewer than 
tbree, as the Crown may nominate. An Executive Council 
composed as the Crown may direct. The Grenadines are 
dependencies of St, Vincent, 

Sierra Leone consists of a peninsula and several neigh- 
bouring islands on the west coast of Africa. Administered 
by a Governor and a nominated Executive Council. 

SiKCAroRE, an island to the south of the Malay Peninsula. 
See Straits Settlements. 

SocoTRA. — An island off the north-east coast of Africa. It 
is a dependency of Aden. 

Somali Coast. See Aden. 

SouBRERO Island. See Jamaica. 

South Georgia. See Falkland Islands. 

Starbuck Island. See Western Pacifici 

Staten Island. See Falkland Islands, 

Straits SErrLKitENTs, The, consist of Singapore, Penang 
or Prince of Wales Island, Province Wellesley, Pangkoc 
Island, the Dingdinga, and Malacca. Governor sided by 
an Executive Council of nine members, and a Legislative 
Council of eleven official and seven unofficial nomiaated 
members, the Sesident Councillors of Penang and Malacca 
having seats in both Councils. 

SusPEisE Island. See Western Pacific. 

SuwARROw Island. See Western Pacific 

Sidney Island is north-east of New Guinea. 

Tasmania. — Governor appointed by the Crown, with a 
Cabinet of responsible Ministers. A Legislative Council of 
eighteen members. Every member of the Legislative 
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Council holds Ilia seat for six years from Lhe day of hia 
election, at the expiration of which lime his sent ia vacant. 
The competency of the Council is not affected by vacancies 
so long aa SHven membera remain, A House of Aasembly 
of thirty-six elected membera. The duration of the Aasembly 
is five years. 

Teishoves Island, S*e Weatern Pacific. 
Tobago.— Under the same administration as Trinidad, 
TKiNtDAD. — The Government ia administered by a 
Governor and an Executive Cuuncil of three membera. 
There ia alao a Legialative Council, including the Governor, 
who is President, ais official and eight unoffioial members, 
all of whom are nominated by the Crown. There is no 
Representative Assembly. 

TniSTAK D'AcuKHA and Goitqh Island are an independent 
colony under British protection. 

TuEKS and Caicos Islands. — There is a Legislative Board 
consisting of the Chief Commissi oner and Judge, and not less 
than two nor more than four other persona appointed by the 
Governor of Jamaica. Taxation and expenditure, and other 
matters of a purely local character, are regulated by this 
Board. But all laws passed by the Legialative Council of 
Jamaica, which are in express tenna made applicable to 
Turka Islands, take effect there, 

Vancoover Island. See British Columbia. 
Victoria. — The Government of Victoria consists of a 
Governor appointed by the Crown, who ia aided in iho con- 
duct of public affairs by a responsible Cabinet of twelve 
members. There ia a Legislative Coimcil or Upper House 
of Parliament, which wiU consist of forty-two membera 
elected for fourteen provinces, and a Legislative Assembly 
or Lower Honse, consisting of eighty-ais members returned 
by the fifty-five electoral districts. One of the membera of 
Council reiurned for each of the electoral provinces retires in 
rotation at the expiration of every two years. The duration 
of the Assembly ia three years, and vote ia by ballot with 
manhood suffrage. Members of the Legialative Assembly 
are paid, members of the Legislative Council are not paid. 
Virgin Islands. See Leeward Islands. 
VosTOC Island. See Western Pacific. 
West African Settlements (comprising Sierra Leone and 
Gambia) are under a Govern or-in-Chief. There is also a 
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Legialutive Conucil in each settlement, composed of tlie 
offiuer administering the Government and not less than two 
other members appointed by the Crown. In Gambia there 
ia also an Administrator, who is head of the Government. 
In SieiTo Leone there is an Executive Council for the pur- 
poae of advising and assisting the Governor-in-Chief, to 
■whom is given the power of pardon and suspension. 

Westers Pacific CowiiissioN, The, iuchides all the islanda 
of the Pacific not belonging to another civilized Power. 
With it we cloBe our long hat of colonies and dependenoiea, 
from which, however, we have omitted India, owing to its 
claiming a separate government department. 

TuE Chansel Islands and The Isle of Man, though not 
colonial possessions, are nevertheless dependencies of the 
British Crown, having a certain independent status uf their 
own. The Channel Islands are portions of the old Dukedom 
of Normnndjfj and have been attached to England ever since 
the Conquest. French ia the official language of the local 
legislntuie, called the States, but the old Norman dialect ia 
still spoken by the people. The Lieutenant-Governor ia 
appointed by the Crown. The chief civil officer ia the 
Bailiff, who presides over the States and the Civil Court. 

The Isle of Man is governed by an independent legisla- 
ture, called the Tynwald, consisting of two branches — the 
Governor (appointed by the Crown) and Council, find the 
House of Keys. 

And now let me say a few words on the Government of 
India. It was in 1858, when the perilous days of the great 
Mutiny had ended, that the existing system of rule in India 
began. The Act '' for the better government of India " re- 
ceived the Koyal sanction on August 2 in that year. By it 
the territories under the government of the East India Com- 
pany were vested in the Crown, and all the powers accus- 
tomed to be exercised by the Company or its Board of Con- 
trol were transferred to a Secretary of State, which office has 
aince carried with it a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Secretary does not act alone. He is assisted by " The 
Council of India," of fifteen members, now chosen from 
amongst distinguished persons who have resided in India. 
These hold office for ten years, but a member can be removed 
by aa address from both Houses of Parliament, and, on the 
other hand, the Secretary of State can, for special reaaoos, 
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rc-appoint a member for an additional term of five years. 
To the Secretary and this Council of his appointing is en- 
trusted the conduct of all the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the government of India, 
Five of its members form a quorum ; it holda meetings irre- 
spective of any vacanciea there may be amongst its members ; 
and it meets at any time the Secretary pleases, but always 

The Secretary for India has unusual powers in his depart- 
ment. Appointments to the Council, and to the Councils of 
the provinces, and appropriations of revenue Iiave to obtain 
the Council's consentj though the Council can do nothing 
without the Secretary's consent. But all other questions, 
though submitted to the Council for an expression of their 
opinion thereon, can be decided by the Secretary independent 
of their advice. And the Secretary may even introduce 
Indian Bills into Parliament without going through the form 
of consulting them, and even ignore them altogether, and 
through tbe Secret Department issue his orders direct to the 
olEcials ia India. 

Although, therefore, the Council has but a shadowj con- 
trol, the function it fulfils ia a very useful one. The Ilouse 
of Commons has so much to occupy it in other ways that it 
has no opportunity of making itself suiEciently acquainted 
with Indian afeiis to exercise an efficient influence over 
the Secretary of State. The Council therefore e."{i3ts as hia 
deputy, and to ensure that the powers placed in hia hands are 
not abused. The moment the House of Commons interferes 
and expresses an opinion on a subject connected with India, 
that moment the Council's jurisdiction is suspended. Al- 
though tbe Secretary and his Council have the full control of 
the Indian revenues, yet they have to report to Parliament 
whatever expenditure may have been incurred, and they are 
not allowed to increase the Indian Debt without Parliamen- 
tary sanction; but, as against this, although the Indian 
Budget ia annually presented to the House of Commons to be 
commented on and made the text for criticising the whole 
Indian policy of the Government, yet no vote is passed affect- 
ing Indian taxation, and the debate invariably ends merely 
with an expression of opinion and the passing the formal 
resolutions setting forth the actual figures of fhe Seosetaiy^ 
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In India the executive authority is vested in a Governor- 
General, popularly, but not officially, known as the Viceroy. 
Acting under the orders of the Secretary of State he has 
power, in Council, to make laws for all persons, whether British 
or native, foreigners or others, within the Indian territories 
under the dominion of the British Crown, and for all Bubjeota 
of the Crown within the dominion of Indian princes and 
allied States. 

The Council of the Govern or- General consists of six 
ordinary membera and the Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
for the time being. The variotts departments of the State — 
foreign affairs, finance, homo affairs, military administration, 
and public works — are presided over by the ordinary membera 
of the Council, who are all appointed by the Crown, With 
them are associated for legislative purposes from six to twelve 
additional membera appointed by the Govern or- General, and 
thus ia formed the Legislative Council, the proceedings of 
which are public. 

For the purposes of administration India ia divided into 
provinces, and these into executive districts. The Lieutenant- 
Governors and Chief Commissioners of the provinces are 
appointed by the Govern or- General, subject to the Secretary 
of State's approval. Madras and Bombay have each two 
Councils to assist the Governor ; Bengal has only a Legislative 
Council ; the other provinces have no Councils, and their 
Lieutenant-Governors have no legislative powers. Every 
province ia divided into districts, answering to counties in 
the home country. Each district is presided over by a 
collector, who has under him deputy collectors and assistant 
magistrates, and ia frequently judge as well as chief executive 
officer. 

India is not all British territory. There are many native 
or feudatory States, the control over which varies considerably. 
In all cases, however, the ruling native prince is Msisted by 
a British resident, appointed by the Governor -General to 
exercise "political" control. The princes and chiefs are all 
under treaty engagements acknowledging British supremacy, 
and surrendering all rights to make war or peace, or open 
diplomatic relations with neighbours or foreigners, or keep 
up armies above a certain strength, or offer hospitality to 
;Eurqpe^pa; other than those agreeable to the Governor- 
' fienefsj. ' Aad in all cases the treaties give power to llifl 
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British to depoie the native ruler ia case of miagovern- 
meat. 

One of the most aigaificant facta regarding our rule iu 
India ia ttat, out of the vast population of 257,000,000, 
hardly 90,000 are British born. India is a land of many 
languages. Hinduataai is spoken by some S3 millionB, 
Bengali by aome 39 millions, Telugn by 17 millioas, Mahrati 
by rather more, Punjabi by iS millions, Tamil by 13 millions, 
Guzarati by 10 millions, Canarese by 9 millions, Ooriya by 
7 millions, Malayalum by 5 millions, Sindhi by 4 millions, 
Bncmeaeby 3 millions, Hindi by 2 millions, Assamese by a 
million and a half, Kol by a milliou and a quarter, Sonthali 
by about the same, Gondi by about a million, and Pushtu 
and Afghani by not quite so many, and Karen by a little 
over half a million. 



The following table gives a summary of the Colonies and 
Dependencies of the United Kingdom, their area, capitals, 
mode of acc[ui8ition, date of acquisition, and estimated popu- 
lation at the end of 1888. 

It is here convenient to mention that in the December of 
that year the British Empire extended over more than nine 
miUious o£ square miles, and had a population of nearly three 
hundred and tweuty-sevea millions, being a sixth of the area, 
and more than a fifth of the population, of the globe. 

Its revenue was nearly ^^Ja 10,000,000 ; ita public debt 
was ;^i, 128,000, 000 ; and its trade during the preceding 
twelve months had been nearly _£i, 036,000, 000, 

Neither in area, population, revenue, debt, nor trade have 
these figures been equalled since the world began. The 
Empire of !Ekime was but a small affair compared with that 
which follows the lead of London. 
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LETTER XII. 



Popnlarity of tlia Na^j — Early History — The Importance of our Navnl 
ABoendency^ — ^Boanl of AJiiiirnlty — Eating of Sliipa — The Doct- 
jardB— How the Guna are Made— Onr Fleets and Squadrona— 
Armed Crui sere — Eeomi ling for Navy — The Training Ships — Pro- 
motion — Entry of Officers— The Biilaunia — Tlie Navigating, Medi- 
cal, Engineering, and Fnymaater Braiichea — Eelativo Army and 
Navy RanV — Coaatguard— Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers — 
Koyal Natal Reserve- Royal Marinea. 

Our Navy ia the most popular of our national forces, and 
deservedly so. Our Army has won tia honour and triumphs 
abroad, but it is to the Navy that we owe our security 
at home. It has ever been oui best bulwark against the 
invader. 

It has never been looked upon with suspicion as a force 
which might be employed by an unconstitutional Sovereign 
to curtail the liberties and rights of the people. On the 
contrary, save during that humiliating epoch in our biatory 
when our king was the pensioner of the French monarch, 
and applied to bis vices and pleasures the sums which should 
have gone to maintain the fleet, it has been the special care 
both of governors and governed to keep up its strength and 
efficiency. In the year 1707 the House of Lords, in au 
address to Queen Anne, said "that the honour, security, 
and wealth of this kingdom depend upon the protection and 
encouragement of trade, and the improving and right en- 
couraging its naval strength , . , , il\,ertfiyr6 we do, in the 
v%o»t earnest manner, beseech your Majesty that t/ie sea affairs 
viay always he your first and moat peculiar aare." It vrill 
be an evil day for ua when the principle laid down in this 
address ia departed from. 
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Previous to tlie reigti of Elizabeth we had but few ships 
of war. The naval force collected to oppose the Armada 
was the largest armament that had ever been brought 
together tinder an English commander, Under the first 
sovereigns of the House of Stufirt our Davy degenerated ; 
but the vigorous and able administration of Oliver Crom- 
well speedily raised it to a magnitude and power hitherto 
tmknown. Jle divided it into raits and classes, and under 
the command of Admiral Blake it not only equnlled, but 
Burpaased, the famous marine of Holland. James II. — 
himself a naval commander and hia own Lord High Admiral 
— also paid great attention to marine affairs. At hia abdi- 
cation, the Jleet amounted to 173 sail, measuring 101,892 
tons, and having on board 6930 guns and 43, □□o seamen. 
After his time the efficiency of the Navy steadily increased, 
and although there have been periods in which the combined 
fleets of France and Spain and other coahtions have deprived 
us for a short time of our ascendency, the victories of Rodney, 
Howe, Duncan, St. Vincent, and Nelson soon restored to 
ua that sovereignty of the sea which, from our extended 
empire, our enormous commerce, and our maritime habits 
and prowess, we may still claim, and which it ia of the 
utmost importance we should mak? every sacrifice to 
maintain. 

Our interests on the seas are now much greater than they 
ever were ; the development of our colonies and carrying trade 
has been unexamjiled in the history of the world. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to the cry for retrenchment during tiie last 
twenty years, the growth of our Navy had not been allowed by 
politicians to keep pace with that development, and our means 
of maritime defence had become perilously less than they 
should be. Now, however, a new and healthier spirit seems to 
be arising in the nation ; it seems at last to be coming home to 
the people that expenditure on the Navy is really a preniimu 
for their insurance against starvation. Our weak navy is being 
considerably strengthened — and none too soon. Let us hope 
that the effort will not cease until it ia brought up to the 
position it occupied in the days of its glory, and that it may 
not be called upon to defend us till it is again strong enough 
to cope with the fleets of our enemies. 

The general direction and control of all affairs connected 
with the Eoyal Navy are now entrusted by the Sovereign to 
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for diacLarging tho duties of Lord High 
Admiral. Tiiey constitute tlie Board of Admiralty, nnd con- 
" Lords," Of theao the First Lord ia generally a 

ivilian — i.e., not immediately connected with tho naval ser- 
vice. He is a member of the Cabinet, The sixth, or Civil 
Lord, ia a member of Parliament, but he is sot a member of 
the Cabinet. The aecotid, third, and fifth lords are Admirala 
on the active list, and the fourth lord ia the " Controller of 
the Na^^," 

There is a Parliamentary and Financial Secretary under the 
control of the Board, and changing with the Government ; 
and there ia a Permanent Secretary. The Firat Lord has also 
a Private Secretary, who ia always a captain in the Navy. 
As a rule, the whole Board ia affected by any change of 
Administration, but tho Sea Lords, who are not members of 
Parliament, are occasionally reappointed. 

The Admiralty has many departments. T!ie Secretary's 
Department consists of the Parliamentary and Permanent 
Secretaries, with the private secretaries of each of the lords. 
The Hydrographio Department is in charge of the Hydro- 
grapher, with whom it reata that the results of the most 
recent surveys and soundiaga are duly incorporated ia 
the charts issued to the fleet. The Superintendent of Com- 
pasaea is a subordinate of the Iljdrographer, There is a 
Transport Department, including the Inspectors of Shipping; 
and there ia a Victualling Department, with branches at the 
different Victualling Yards. The Department of the Con- 
troller of the Navy is responsible for the efficiency of the 
service as a lighting force. Among the other departments 
are tiiose of the Accountant-General; the Contract and 
Purchase Department; the Medical Department; the recently 
formed Naval Intelligence Department, ranking next in 
importance to that of the Controller ; the Nautical Almanac 
Office, and the Eoyal Observatories at Greenwich and the 
Cape of Good Hope, which exist as Government depatt- 
menta on account of their supplying the materials for the 
Nautical Almanac compilers. 

The Navy of the United Kingdom takes precedence of 
the Army, as being the senior service. It ia a permanent 

establishment, the statutes and orders by which it is governed 
having been permanently settled and defined with predsioa 
by the Legislature. The amount of military force has to 
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regulated every year (aa we have eaid) by Parliament, aa 
! maintenance of a standing army in time of peace witli- 
out tlie consent of Parliament ia prohibited by the Bill ol' 
Eights. Not ao with the Navy. While for the Array a vote 
to sanction the nuaibei- of men is required, for the Navy 
Parliament has simply to vote the sum required for the sea- 
men's wages. 

Our ships are now built very much larger and carry much 
heavier guas than they did even twenty yoara ago ; in fact, 
the largest ships-of-the-line with which Nelson and Colling- 
wood fought would be considered as mere sloops in com- 
parison with the mighty men-of-war of the present day. 
Nor is it merely in their size that the men-of-war of to-Jay 
differ from those of other timea. Formerly, as I daresay you 
know, they were constructed of wood ; now, hke all other 
modern ships, they are built of mild steel, but in order to 
cope with the terribly destructivs power of modern artillory, 
the ships of what may be called our fighting navy are 
armoured with thick plates. Hence they are spoken of aa 
ironclads. 

In the early part of the century our ships of war were 
divided into line-of-battle ships, frigates, sloops, &c. That 
classification is now obsolete ; and the Uoyal Navy is officially 
divided into Battle-Ships, Cruisers, and Sloopa. There ore 
three classes of Battle-Ships, all being heavily armoured. 
To the first class belong all our most powerful modern iron- 
clads. These 

Fii'.ST Class Battle-Ships are the Agamemnon, Ajax, 
Alexandra, Anson, Benbow, Blake, Campcrdown, Colllng- 
wood, Colossus, Devastation, Dreadnought, Edinburgh, Howe, 
Inflexible, Neptune, Nile, Eodney, Sans Pareil, Superb, 
Temeraire, Thunderer, Trafalgar, and Victoria. The 

Second Class Battle-Ships are the Audacious, Belleiale, 
Bellerophon, Conqueror, Hercules, Hero, Hotspur, Invincible, 
Iron Duko, Monarch, Orion, Itupert, Sultan, Swiftsure, and 
Triumph. The 

Tiiino Class Battle-Ships are the Achilles, Agincourt, 
Black Prince, Hector, Minotaur, Northumberland, Penelope, 
and Warrior, 

There arc three classes of cruiaera answering to the old 
frigates. The 

VissT Cl.\3S CnuisEHs are the Aurora, Australia, Blenheim, 
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Galatea, Iraniortalit^, Imp^rieuae, Narcisaua, Nelson, North- 
ampton, Orlando, Shannon, Undaunted, and Warapite, all of 
which are armoured. The 

Second Class Cruisers are the Active, Amphion, Arethuaa, 
Bacchante, Boadicea, EuryalUB, Forth, Inconstant, Iris, Lean- 
der, Magicienne, Marathon, Medea, Medusa, Melpomene, 
Mercury, Mersey, Phaeton, Raleigh, Kover, Severn, Shah, 
Thames, and Volage, The 

THfRD Class Cruisers are the Archer, Barham, Barracouta, 
Barrosa, Bellona, Blanche, Blonde, Bloodhound, Brisk, Cal- 
liope, Calypso, Canada, Caroline, Carysfort, Champion, Cleo- 
patrajComua, Coniiiest, Constance, Cordelia, CoBBack,Ourai;oa, 
Diamond, Emerald, Fearless, Garnet, Heroine, Hyacinth, 
Mchawk, Opal, Porpoise, Pylades, Racoon, Rapid, Royalist, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Satellite, Scout, Serpent, Tartar, Tourmaline, 
and Turquoise, The 

Sloops are the Acorn, Basilisk, Beagle, Buzzard, Cormo- 
rant, Daphne, Dolphin, Dragon, Eapieglc, Gannet, Icarua, 
Kingfisher, Mariner, Melita, Miranda, Mutine, Nymphe, 
Pegasus, Pelican, Penguin, Racer, Reindeer, Swallow, 
Wanderer, and Wild Swan. 

Next in class to the sloops come the gun-vessels, gunboats, 
special service vessels, torpedo-ships, sailing vessels, troop> 
ships, surveying vessels, despatch vessels, yachts, and other 
tenders, such as a Heet of battle-ships requires, and in additiOD 
to these are the heavy floating batteries, the coast defence 
ahips, Cyclops, GJatton, Gorgon, Hecate, Hydra, Prince 
Albert, Scorpion, and Wivern. 

Ships of the Navy are built in the royal dockyards and in 
private shipyards under special contract. They are built under 
the superintendence of the Uoyal Corps of Naval C'onstructora, 
whose headquarters are at the Admiralty in Whitehall. Out 
chief dockyard and naval station is Portsmouth ; the others 
are Chatham, Devonport, Pembroke, and Sheerness, the 
great building yards being Portsmouth and Chatham. The 
guns are mostly made at Woolwich, but a large proportion 
are produced under contract at the Elawick Works on the 
Tyne, and a few come from other private firms. One of the 
great di^culties in arming vesselE of war is the constant 
improvement in guns, many of the vessels remaining helpless 
for mouths, in some cases years, owing to the indecisiDn of 
the authorities as to the armament. So huge is modern 
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so careful has to be its manufacture, tlmt it 
long to make the gun as it doas to build the ship. 

The largest guns in the service are the iio-tonnera, such 
re on the Beiibow. To finish such guns as these, fifteen 
itha are required, working night and day. Theie are five 
thickneaaea of steel— a barrel of five inches, a second course 
with the shaped muzzle of six and a half inches, a third coarse 
of three and a half inches, a fourth course of four inches, and 
a fifth course of six inches, giring a total thickness of over 
two feet. The gun ia over forty feet long. The powder 
chamber ia 2T inches in diameter, and seven feet long, and 
holds a charge of 900 lb., which will drive a aooo lb, shell 
with a velocity of zooo feet per second, the energy being 
equal to 56,500 foot-tons. The comparison of guns ia now 
based on energy, and extreme range is disregarded, but these 
Benbow guns, it may be aa well to note, have a range of 
about fourteen miles, and could shoot clean over London and 
bombard Hampstead Heath from Woolwich Common. 

Guns are now built upon the principle invented by Lord 
Armstrong. First there is a steel tube carefully turned. On 
to this tube is slipped a ring or coil, which, when cool, is too 
small to pass over the tube, but which when heated expands, 
and ia slipped into position, gripping the tube with tremendoaa 
force as it cools. Over this coil another heated coil ia slipped 
in similar fashion, and ring after ring is added until the gun 
is complete. The ring fits on as the tyre fits on a wheel, the 
ahriolcage giving the needful strength. 

The ingot of steel is cast and forged, and then rough-bored. 
To bore it is a long job, continuing night and day from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday afternoon, and takes, even in the 
case of a tliirty-feet barrel, more than a week. It is a work 
of exceeding care, for the slightest deviation in any direction 
would spoil the ingot. After the rough-boring the tube is 
taken on a crane to the oil pit, to be tempered by being raised 
to a red heat and dipped. It then comes back for the fine- 
boring. In a 1 10-ton gun this occupies three months, during 
which time the cutters pass up the tubes three or four times, 
— each pass taking two or three weeks, each paring away 
a thinner shaving than the last, until, in the final passage, 
perhaps only the four- hundredth of an inch will be removed. 
The next process ia turning the outside to receive the hoops, 
vhich bare their tosideB drilled out to be just a little smaller 
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than tlie barrel, and are reheated by gas to less tiian a red 
Leat, and dropped on to the upright tube by a crane. 

The rifling follows, A iio-tonner Tvill take a month on 
the rilling machine. A drum, the size of the bore, is thrust 
down it. At the end of the drum is a tooth-like cutter, which 
can be set at any pilch, and, as it comes back out of the gun, 
it cuts a groove, which it has to traverse again and again until 
it ia of the requisite depth and width. Were there no other 
arrangement the grooTe would be straight, but by means of 
the sloping bar on which the framework travels, a rack ia 
worked against a pinion, the pinion receives its twist, and the 
drum, gradually turning as it retires, gives the spiral curve 
of the rifling. As the slope of the guide is constant, the 
curve is constant, and the pitch of the rifling can be altered 
at will by the slope oi the bar. Over each groove the cutter 
has to travel perhaps a dozen times, and as there are eighty 
grooves to finish, the cutter may have to make over 900 
joui'neys, at every journey taking off from a fiftieth to a 
twenty-fifth of an inch. Were the cutter to go wrong, the 
fourteen miles it may have had to travel up and down the 
bore would have been travelled in vain, the gun would be 
spoiled, and ;£iS,ooo worth of work and material thrown 
away. After the rifl.ing, the breech, with its complicated 
ingenuities, is fitted on, and the gun is complete. 

The discharge from one of these guns is equal to that from 
a broadside of the Nelson days, consequently our ships carry 
much fewer guns than then, and the armament is of a more 
varied character, consisting of heavy guns, quick-firing guns, 
and machine guns. Besides these terrible weapons of offence, 
are the torpedoes, of which a new and longer pattern has 
recently been introduced. 

Our squadrons are found in every sea. The strongest fleet 
we keep afloat ia that in the Mediterranean. The Channel 
Fleet has consisted of late of second and tliird class battle- 
ships, useful chiefly ae drill ships. We have a fleet in North 
America and the West Indies, a small squadron on the south- 
east coast of America, another in the Pacific, another at the 
Cape of Good Hope and on the West Coast of Africa, another 
in the East Indies, another and more numerous one in 
China, and one in Anstralia, gradually being considerably 
Btrengtbened in accordance with tho provisions of the Imperial 
Defence Act. 

In addition to the ships built for the navy, the Admiralty 
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has now subsidised certain of the best of our mail steamers, 
30 as to convert them into additional cruisers and transports 
in time of war. Among the vessels so held at the dispositioa 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are the 
Etruria, Umbria, and the Aurania of the Cunard Line; the 
Victoria, Britannia, and Oceana of the P. and 0. Company; 
and the City o£ Paris and City of New York of the Inman 
and International Line. Besides these there have been 
secured under a difftrent arrangement the Serbia and GaiUa 
of the Cunard Line ; the Britannic, Germanic, Adriatic, and 
Celtic of the White Star Line ; the Arcadia, Valetta, Maasilia, 
Rome, Carthage, Ballnrat, and Parramatta of the P. and O. 
Company ; and the City of Berlin and City of Chicago of 
the Inman and International Line. There are many others 
of the pick of our merchant fleet available for Government 
employ should occasion demand ; it having been the custom 
of iate to build our leading mail boats so as to conform to 
certain Admiralty rec[uirementa with a view to their services 
being accepted on the outbreak of hostilities. 

The seamen of the fleet are recruited by voluntary en- 
listment. They are entered from the shore as boys between 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen and a-half, and of certain 
height and chest measurement. The Impregnable at Devon- 
port is the headr[uarters of the training service. At Devon- 
port is also the Lion, the Lion establishment consisting of 
two ships, tlie Lion and the old Implacable. At Portland is 
the Boscawen ; at Falmouth ia the Ganges; at Portsmouth ia 
tlie St. Vincent, Boys are also received on the flag, guard, 
and drill ships round the coast; but they are sent to tho 
south to he trained as soon as possible. 

The boys are mostly of the class that would have become 
skilled mechanics had they stayed ashore, a large proportion 
of them being sons of warrant officers and petty otiicers who 
have theniselvea been through the miU, and therefore know 
best the chances the service offers. They come from all 
parts of the kingdom, the majority from the southern sea- 
ports. Most of them are recruited by the Coastguard, who 
are always on the look-out for likely lads, the encourigement 
for doing so being a premium of ten shillings to the man lor 
each boy he sends. The practice works admiriblj the 
old sailor is jealous of his profession and careful in his 
choice ; he knows the sort of boy that has the making of a 
seaman in him, and he sends the pick of the district. The 
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beat of tlie toya uome from Greenwich Kaval Scliool, gent to 
the ship direct, with no interval between leaving school and 
beginning work in which to slip back into ignorance or 
downwards into bad ways. The worst conio from. London 
and the great towns, where the notion still lingers that the 
Navy JB the last refuge of the hopeless, which is far from 
being the case. 

The lad must be soundin body and mind, and able to read 
and write ; and his antecedents and those of his parents must 
bear looking into. He has to bring with him, on the proper 
forms, a registrar's certificate of birth, and the written con- 
sent of hia parents or guardians, or nearest relative, to hia 
entering for continuous service of twelve years from the age 
of eighteen, the consent being certified by the clergyman of 
the parish oi a resident householder of some position. 
Every boy on entry is given a free kit, or rather he is 
credited in the ship's books with five pounds for clothing 
and one pound for bedding. At the end of six months the 
original kit is increased; it is again increased when he 
passes as first-class boy ; and still further increased wben he 
is kitted up for aea. He is educated and trained under 
picked officers for a. year or so before he joins a 
ship, and mixes with the men. He is, in fact, taken ii 
at the most critical period of his life before he has had time 
to spoil himself, and has every opportunity given him for 
becoming a healthy, trustworthy servnnt of his country. He 
has hia chance, and as a rule he is not slow to avail himself 
of it. The Navy is far smaller in proportion to our popula- 
tion than it used to be ; it is a popular service, and it can 
find more boys than Parliament will pay for ; and it can sift 
its recruits. With this extended clioice, and improved train- 
ing, the standard of our seamen is much higher than it was 
even in the Nelsonio days ; and they form, indisputably, the 
finest fighting force afloat or ashore. 

Entered as " second class boy " the recruit becomes in 
turn " first class boy," " ordinary seaman," and, if smart and 
thorough, "able seatnan." Then his promotion takes place 
along different lines. If he chooses the gunnery branch he 
volunteers for the Excellent, the gunnery ship at Portsmouth, 
where he is put through special drills and studies. If he 
passes through the course with credit he goes to the Vemon 
to be initiated into the mysteriea of the torpedo. As able sea- 
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pay waa nineteen pence a day; but when he goes to 
sea after the gunnery and torpedo coursea he has sundry 
extra pennies added to his daily pay. He rises by steps to 
be gunoer'a miite, and eventually passes an examination 
and becomes a gunner. Gunneri are " warrant officers," 
BO are boatswains and carpenters ; the grades below them 
are " petty officers," Ounners, boatswains, and carpenters 
can become chief boatswains and chief carpenters ; this is 
commissioned rank, and the pay is nine shillings a day. 

Officers enter the naval service oa lads of between thirteen 
and fourteen -and- a -half years of age. They first obtain a 
nomination by a Lord of the Admiralty, or Flag, or Captain, 
on appointment to a command. They then pass a medical 
examination, and then a " test examination," and a " further 
examination " before the Civil Service Commissioners. And 
only one-third of the candidates are passed as " naval 
cadets." These are sent on board the Britannia training- 
ship at Dartmouth, during their stay on which a fee of £,T^ 
per annum, paid half-yearly in advance, has to be sent to tlie 
Accountant- General of the Navy, the fee not including the 
cadet's personal expenses. 0;tdeta passing out of the Britannia 
rank according to tlie amomit of aea time they obtain at their 
final examination. The next step is midshipman ; the next, 
sub-lieutenant; the next, lieutenant; the next, commander ; 
the next, captain ; and then the occasional rank of commodore; 
then come rear-admiral, vice-admiral, admiral, and admiral 
of the fleet. 

An admiral of the fleet ranks with a field marshal in the 
army, an admiral ranks with a general, a vice-admiral with 
a lieutenant-general, a rear-admiral with a major-general, a 
commodore with a brigadier -general. A captain R.N. alter 
three years' service ranks with a full colonel in the army ; 
with under three years' service he ranks with a lieutenant- 
colonel. A commander ranks just below a lieutenant-colonel ; 
a lieutenant K.N. of eight years' standing ranks with an 
army major, and a lieutenant of less than that Standing 
ranks with an army captain. 

Every step upwards in the navy, with the commissioned 
officers, as well as with the warrant and petty officers, is pre- 
ceded by an examination. It is only ivhen the captaincy ia 
reached that the examiner is done with. As with the men, the 
officers go to the Excellent to study gunnery, and to the Vernon 
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to study torpedo practice. They also go to the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, so long known as Greenwich lloapital, 
where the excellent museum and gallery is open to public 

Besidea the conibatnnt officers, there are many otheia on 
board a warship. There are the navigating officers, the en- 
gineers, the medical officers, the paymasters, &c. In the 
navigating branch the gra,des are navigating heutenant, staff 
commander, staff captain ; in the medical branch the grades 
are surgeon, BtaS surgeon, fleet surgeon, deputy inspector- 
general of hospitals and fleets, and inspector-general of hos- 
pitals and fleets ; in the engineering branch the grades are 
assistant engineers, engineers, chief engineers, staff engineers, 
fleet engineers, inspectors of maohiaery, and chief inspectors 
of machinery ; in the paymaster brancli the grades are clerks, 
assistant paymasters, paymasters, staiT paymasters, fleet pay- 
uiaaters, and paymasters-in- chief. 

The rules and provisions for the enforcement of discipline 
and good order in the navy are embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament, " The Naval Discipline Act, 1866." Offenders are 
tried by court-martial much in the same way as in the army, 
only the naval court is always held in a ship afloat, and its 
decision does not require conflruiation, but is made public 
directly it is delivered. 

The Coastguard is a moat important branch of the naval 
service. Its duties are to guard the coast from the approach 
of enemies, to capture smugglers and prevent the landing of 
contraband goods. Shore stations are established all round 
these islanda, from which patrols are sent out, and where 
watch is kept night and day. Besides the land stations there 
are a certain number of small vessels, ranging from thirty up 
to five hundred tons, kept cruising off the coast; and, to pre- 
serve their efficiency and nautical training, the men serving 
ashore are drafted annually on board the various guardahipa 
stationed round the coast and taken for a six weeks' cruise, 
which generally takes place at the time of the naval mobiliza- 
tion ; for every year now a large portion o£ our fleet in 
mobilized for the purpose of experimental manceuvrcs, and a 
mimic maritime campaign is fought out. 

The Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, formed a fewyeara 
ago, are now receiving large accessions of strength, and form" 
a noteworthy item in our Bcheroe of national defence. Ther«' 
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are corps nt London, with headquarters oa bonrd II.M.S. 
Frolic, anchored in the Thames off Somerset House, (it 
Brighton, at Hastings, at Yarmouth, at Liverpool, at South- 
port, at Llandudno, at Carnarvon, at Birkenhead, at Bristol, 
at Swansea, and at Glasgow. The men are being constantly 
drilled at gun, rifl.e, and cutlass praiitice, and each year have 
a certain period of drill afloat oa some of the naval gun- 

The Royal Naval Reserve consist of volunteers from the 
merchant service, who undergo a certain amount of annual 
training in time of peace, and hoid themselves at the disposal 
of the country in time of war. Merchant vessels whose 
crews contain ten Naval Reserve men, and whose commander 
is an officer of the Naval Reserve (R.N'.H.), have a right to 
carry the blue ensign ; ordinary merchantmen are restricted 
to the red ensign; men-of-war always carry the white en- 
sign, the one with tlie red cross of St. George. 

Besides our Naval Artillery Volunteers and Naval Ee- 
Berve, there are available for the defence of the Empire the 
Naval Defence Forces of the colonies. Now South Wales 
has a naval defence force ; so has South Australia, so has 
Queensland, so has Victoria. 

No ship of the Royal Navy goes to sea without a detach- 
ment of the Royal Marines oa board. The corps of Royal 
Marines is under the control of the Board of Admiralty, and 
forma part of lie establishment of the navy. It serves on 
board our ships and helps to garrison the royal dockyards. 
It numbers 12,750 officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men, and of that number about one-half is generally serving 
afloat. The date of the formation of this force has not been 
exactly ascertained : we first hear of it in the year 1684. It 
is now separated into two sections — the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry and the Royal Marine Artillery ; the former 
conaista of three divisions, which are stationed respec- 
tively at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and num- 
ber forty-eight companies ; there are sixteen companies 
of Marine Artillery, the headquarters of which are at Ports- 
mouth. 

For the regulation of the Marines when quartered (as they 
often are) on shore, or sent to do duty on board of trans- 
ports or merchant ships, or under other circumstances in 
which they are not subject to the government of her M 
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forces by sea, it has been, the custom to pass an annua] 
Mutiny Act, as in the case of the army. 

Geatlemeu are admitted to this service from the Eoynl 
Military Academy at Woolwich and the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, on probation for the Koyal Marine 
Artillery and Royal Marines (LI.) respectively. Candidatea 
for the Royal Marine Artillery undergo a course of instruc- 
tion at the lioyal Naviil College, Greenwich, before being 
confirmed in tiieir appointments. Those who fail Co pass at 
the end of the £rst session are excluded from the Roj'iil 
Marines entirely ; iftheyliii! at the fimil examination they 
may, at the discretion of the Admiralty, receive commissiona 
in the Koyal Marines (L I.). Officers of this corps may be 
appointed to the staff of the Regular Army. The system of 
purchase never existed in this corps, aud promotion goes 
entirely by seniority. 
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for War— The Staff— Cavalry— Infautir—Qiiai'tering of Truapa- 
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— Composition of the Army — Precedence of Corns — Courts Murtlal 
—Victoria Crons-DecoralionR— Pensions and Rewards— The Re- 
serve Forces— The Militia— The Yeomanry— The Volunteers— The 

I HAVE already described how the military service of our 
anceatora was constituted tinder the feudal system. lu the 
rude ages in which it existed, the force it provided was 
BuiEcient in every respect to protect our shores. Ail persons 
holding knights' fees (of which there were more than 60,000 
in England alone) were bound to be in readiness to attend 
their sovereign for forty days' aervioe every year. Those 
who were unable or unwilling to take up arms were obliged 
to provide efficient substitutes, so that when a rebellion 
broke out, or an invasion was threatened, an army of 60,000 
men could be brought into the field with very little delay, 
and no expense to the Crown. There were few fortified 
places in those d ays, and campaigns were not planned upon 
scientific principles. The contending forces usually attacked 
each other without delay, and the cause for which they 
fought was generally won and lost within the forty days. If 
the war was of longer duration, the feudal militia were 
entitled to return to their homes, or, continuing to serve, to 
be paid by the Sovereign. 

When our kings of the house ot Plantagenet began their 
foreign wars, and encountered the partially trained soldiers 
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of Francp, Ihey found that tbcy required more contiuuouB 
and experienced services from tlieir subjects tlian the feudal 
system could provide. They therefore began to commute 
the military serricea of their tenants in capite for a money 
payment, or scutate, as it was termed, charged upon every 
knight's fee. Thus, when Henry 11. waa about to engage in 
hostilities against the Count of Toulouse, in 1159, instead of 
requiring all hia vassals to accompany him, he imposed upon 
them a scutage, which produced a sum equal to ^2,700,000 
of the money of the present day, with which he provided 
Iijmself with an army accustomed to the march, and to be 
relied upon on the battle-field, and thus gained much popu- 
larity from those of his subjects who preferred remaining at 
home in the pursuit of more peaceful avocationa. At last 
money payments wero entirely substituted for feudal Ber- 
viccB, which were finally abolished by the statute 12 
Charles II, c. 24. 

Philip Augustus of France was the first king who estab- 
lished an army of paid troops, in no way connected with the 
feudal militia, to protect bis throne and humbler subjects 
from the lawleBsneaa and tyranny of hia great vassals. From 
the fact of their receiving money, they were called Soldati 
(whence our word " soldier "), derived from soldo, the Italian 
for pay. Several of our English sovereigns also maintained 
sbiilar bodies of mercenaries, and paid them out of the 
revenues of the vast estates belonging to the Crown. KeguJar 
garrisons were kept in the Tower of London, the Castle of 
Dover, and in the Marches along the Scottish border- — poata 
of great military importance, where the presence of trained 
soldiers was always required ; but with these exceptions the 
troops I have mentioned were only raised for some special 
purpose, and were disbanded as soon as the occasion for 
which they were embodied had passed. 

Uutilthe reign of Charles Vil. of France, what wc now 
designate a gtanding aimy — that is, a body of soldiers trained 
and paid hy Government, and kept under arms during peace 
for the defence of the State — was unknown. By this time the 
invention of gunpowder had entirely swept away the ancient 
plan of making war. As long as personal courage, strength, 
and daring decided the fate of a battle, war had great cbarnia 
for noble knights, who fought, each one at his own expense, 
on horseback, cased in armour, and were always the principal 
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conibfttanta. IiiLellectvial employment was almost unknown 
in those duys, war uud the chase btiing considei'tid the only 
pursuits wurthy tke attention o£ a gentlemaa. But tha 
introduction of firearmfl, especially artillery, deprived brute 
force and valour of their exclusive importance. It was one 
thing, encased in proof mail, to ride amongst an uadiaciplined 
and almost unarmed herd of leather-ckd countrj'men, and 
to mow them down with two-handed aworda ; but to charge 
a line of sturdy pikemen, supported by a rear rank of 
musketeers, whose ballets sent horse and rider rolling ia 
the dust before the latter had the opportunity of striking a 
blow, was a very diSerent state of aifairs. Generals be^au 
to see the necessity for regular tactics under these new con~ 
ditiona. A crowd of armed men, each one fighting for him- 
self, was no longer of any use in settling the disputes of 
nations. A military machine, that could be directed with 
exact and steady action by the master-mind of the commander, 
was required. To produce this, practice, training, and strict 
and unquestioning obedience were demanded, and the pre- 
sence of a lower order of men was required in the tanks. 
The great importance of regular infantry became every day 
more and more apparent ; war was reduced to a science, and 
standing armies were established throughout the continent of 
Europe. 

The origin of our own present standing army dates as far 
back as 1660, when Charles II. formed two regiments of 
guards, one of horse and one of foot, and with these (and 
some other troops brought over from abroad) organized a 
force of 50D0 men. This number was increaaed during the 
reign of James 11. to 30,000 soldiers. The embodiment of 
this army was, however, never sanctioned by Parliament; 
the King raised it by his own authority, and paid it out of 
the civil list by wrongflilly appropriating money granted for 
other purposes. With this force he hoped to awe his sub- 
jects into submitting to the unconstitutioaal encroacbmenta 
which had sent his father to the block. The hope, however, 
was a delusive one. So treacherous and fickle was his con- 
duct, that civiUaas and the military made common cause 
against liim, ond no sooner had t!ie Prince of Orange lunde<I 
than, as you know, the army joined his standard almost to a 
man. 

But the danger which our forefathers thus escaped wtui 11 
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great one, and one wliich they were determiaeJ not to risk 
again. If you will turn back to my Letter in wliich I gave 
you some extracts from the Bill of Riglita, jou will see iJiat 
a standing army cannot be maintained withoiit the consent 
of Parliiiment. This was formerly given by paaaing the 
Mutinij Act., in which the number of soldiers to be employed, 
the terms upon whicli they shiill be enlisted, the offences for 
whioli they shall be punished, and the maimer in which they 
Hhall be billeted, paid, and pensioned, nre laid down. The 
discipline of the army ie now regulated by the " Army Dis- 
cipline and Regulation Act, 1879," and the Articles of War 
and Rules of Procedure made by the Sovereign from time to 
time in accordance with the proTisiona of that Act. 

You will remember my telhng you that the Sovereign is 
the head of the army ; but military matters are manned by 
the Secretary of State for War, who, however, is supposed to 
act with the advice of the Field-Marshal or General Com- 
manding in Chief. 

Until recently the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief 
had his official residence at iho Horse Guards, and was in 
most respects indepeuctent o£ the Secretary o£ State for 
War ; but this system of dual governraeat of the army was 
found to possess many disadvantages, and the staff of the 
Horse Guards was removed to the War Office and formed 
into a department of that establishment, of which tha 
Secretary of State for War is the hend. 

The special duty of the Secretary of State for War is to 
arrange the number of men that Parliament is to be called 
upon to provide for, and form the Estimates accordingly ; he 
decides what troops are to be sent abroad in time of war, 
appoints the generals who are to command tlieui, and is the 
constitutional medium between the Government and the 
army; he also appoiuts officers to the Militia and Reserve 
Forces, and all promotions in the regular army are submitted 
to him before being forwarded for her Majesty's approval. 
The Field- Marshal Commanding in Chief is responsible for 
the discipline and recruiting of the army. He is assisted by 
several subordinate officers, such as 

The Adjutant-General, \i'ho has the superintendence of all 
matters relating to what is called the personnel of the army ; 
he is the channel through which ali officers commuaioat« 
with the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief; and all in- 
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Btruction?, reguJationa, and orders rdlati/e to the recruiting, 
organization, and discipline of the army, and applipaliona for 
leave of absence, come through him. He regulates also the 
employment of officers on the Staff, &c. Some of these 
duties, however, are often taken hy the MiUtary Secreianf. 

The Qtiarlerinaster-GeneittI, whose duty is to prescribe, 
map out, and plan routes of marches; Id pitch camps and 
find quarters ior the troops; to manage their embarkation 
acd disembarkation ; to provide the means of transport for 

Each of these officers has a host of subordinates and clerks 
to transact the business of his department. 

The British nrmy consists of cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
and infantry. That portion of it called the Giiarih, or the 
" Household troops,'' na they are also termed, because they 
guard the palaces and person of the Sovereign, comprises 
the Grenadier, t'otdstream, and Scots regiments of Foot 
Guards; the ist and znd regiments of Life Guards, and the 
Koyal Horse Guards, or Blues. There are two other corps 
attached to the person of the Sovereign, and which are rarely 
employed but at levees and other ceremonials ; but these 
can scarcely be considered, like the Household troops, to form 
part of the army. The first is styled the Corps of " Gentle- 
men at Arms," and consist of a captain, lieutenant, standard- 
bearer, paymaster, clerk of the cheque or adjutant, a harbinger, 
and forty gentlemen. The other is called the "Yeomen of 
tlie Guard," or, in common parlance, " Beefeaters." This 
corps consists of loo men, with the following officers : 
Captain, lieutenant, ensign, and two exons or corporals. 

The strength of our regiments varies accordinp; to circum- 
stances from 500 to 1000 men. Eegimenta in India are paid 
by the Indian Government (formerly they were paid by the 
East India Company, when that corporation existed), and they 
receive extra pay on account of the necessary expenses being 
much greater in India than in this country. The bulk of the 
forces in India consists of native troops. There are 140,000 
of these, and for police duties and frontier service there are in 
addition 163,000 Native Police. 

When a regiment of cavalry or an infantry battalion is sent 
abroad, two troops or companies remain behind to form the 
dep6t, which is to supply vacancies, &c. The remainder are 
called the Service troops, or companies. 
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Tliree batultons foriu an iofantrf brigade. Two brigades 
together, with aa extra battalion, furniiih tha infantrj for a 
divUion. 

The proportion of the different arras in the British amiy 

depends, in actual warfare, on the nature of the country 
Bnil the service to be performed; but, as an ahatract organi- 
zation, that at present sanctioned for a division is as fol- 
lows : — Two brigades of infantry, i.e., seveti battalions ; one 
battalion of rifles ; one regiment of cavalry ; three batteries 
of fliJd artillery ; one company of engineers ; one infantry, 
and artillery reserve ammunitioo column. Three such 
divisions form an army corps, which is completed by the 
corjra artillery (three batteries horse artillery, two field 
artillery, and an ammunition column), corps engineers 
(one company and field park, one pontoon troop, and a half 
telegraph troop), together with a cavalry brigade (three 
regimenlH, and one battery of horae artillery). 

The present system, under which officers are first appointed, 
is that any gentleman under a certain age, whose name has 
been approved of by the authorities, must present himself for 
examination, in order to gain admission to the Koyal Military 
College, Sandhurst, as a gentleman cadet, where he undergoes 
a course of study and drill. The cadet is then examined for 
a first commission ; if he passes this examination auccesafully, 
he receives a commission ns lieutenant on probation for one 
year; and if during that period his progress and conduct are 
satisfactory, his appointment is confirmed. 

Gentlemen holding commissions in the Militia who are 
under a certain age can also pass direct into the regular 
aervice by examination. 

A certain number of commissions are abo open to cadets 
from the lloyal Military College, Kingston, Canada, in the 
same way as to those at Sandhurst. Candidates for com- 
missions in the Uoyal Engineers and Uoyal Artillery have 
to unter the Kriyal Academy at ^Voolwich, as I will explain 
further on. 

The Military Educational Establishments besides those 
above mentioned are i — ist, the Royal Staff College, where 
olfioers go through a courso of study, and finally have to pasa 
an examination in order to qualify for Staff appointneota ; 
and, the School of Gunnery at Shoeburyness ; 3rd, the deport- 
ment of Artillery Studies, Woolwich, which teaches BWih 
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subjects aa Applied Muthematics, Metallurgy, Armour Plates, 
Chemistry and Physics; 4th, the Scliool of Military Engi- 
neering, Chatham; 5th, the School of Musketry, Ilythe; 
6th, the Army Medical School, Netley. 

Officers below the rank of captain are called Suhalterns ; 
majors, lieutenant-colonels, and colonels. Field Officers ; and 
above the latter grade, General Officers. 

What is called brevft roni is given to officers, other than 
subalterns, in every branch of the army as a reward for 
brilliant and lengthened service. When officers desire to 
retire from active service on account of ill-health, ■wounds, 
&c,, or when the streogch of a regiment is reduced, they are, 
on obtaining p6rraission from the authorities, put upon half- 
pa;/, which ia little more than a moiety of the full-pay of 
their rank ; they are, however, liable to be called upon to 
resume their duties. 

The British Army is the only force in Europe that is 
composed of volunteers. The great military forces of the 
Continent depend almost wholly upon conscription; bat in 
our service the ranks are filled by voluntary enlistment, and 
recruiting parties are stationed in all our large towns ex- 
pressly for that purpose, llecruits are now enlisted under 
the provisions of the " Army Discipline and llegulation Act, 
1879," which I have already noticed. 

Any person offering to enlist ninst be taken by the '* re- 
cruiter " before a justice of the peace, who puts to him 
certain questions set forth in the attestation paper, and, alYer 
seeing that his answers are duly recorded opposite the ques- 
tions, requires him to make and sign the declaration as to the 
truth of the answers, and then administers to him the oath 
of allegiance. The date at which the recruit signs the de- 
claration and takes the oath is deemed to be the date of his 
attestation, and from that data he is deemed to be enlisted as 
a soldier of her Majesty's regular forces. Aliens may now 
be enlisted in her Majesty's regular forces, but cannot hold 
any higher rank than that of a warrant officer or non-com- 
missioned officer : moreover, the number of aliens serving 
together at any one time in any corps of the regular forces 
must not exceed the proportion of one alien to every fifty 
British subjects. By the " Army Enlistment Act, 1870," the 
'Jtnmber of men in the Militia and Army Keeerve is limited to 
" A recruit receives j(^i bounty and a free kit on 
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i conduct be good, he may rise to be a noa- 
led, and even a com missioned officer, Iq the latter 
case he is presented ia the onvolry with ^150, and in the 
infantry ivith ^100, to purchase an outfit. The lieutenanta' 
commiHsions given to men from the ranks average about one 
a month throughout the whole army. 

The daily pay of a private soldier commences with one 
shilling in the infantry, and increasea according to hia merits 
and good conduct until, if he rises to the senior non-commis- 
sioned ranks, it amounts to between four and five shillings. 
Over and above all deductions for food, the private soldier of 
the line has about fivepence a day left to him to s[iend as he 
pleases. This may seem a small sum ; but it must be re- 
membered that his food and clothing Hre paid for, that he is 
provided with light, fire, and house rent free, as well as 
medical attendance; and that if he behaves himself well, he 
has good prospects of promotion, and the certainty of a pen- 
sion for his latter days, provided he remains twenty-one 
years in the regular army. The majority of men in the ranks 
of life from which he springs are hardly as well oS in some 
respects. An improvement in his mode of pay has long been 
contemplated. This ia to be made by reducing the deductions 
£roni the shilling, until he has the twelve pence net, which 
most people think he has now. 

On the ist of April 187G a systemof what is called "deferred 
pay " came into operation. By it the sum of 21I. per diem is 
placed to the credit of each man, and on his discharge the 
amount is paid over to him in respect of all service dating 
from the lat of April 1876, whether he has completed twelve 
years' army service or not. In the event of a man dyiog 
while in army service, the money will be paid to his repre- 
Bcntatives. The men of the Army Reserve have the option 
of being subject to the deferred pay system. 

The cavalry are termed either heavy or ligM, according to 
the nature of their respective duties on service, and the 
manner in which they are mounted and armed. Our heavy 
cavalry, besides the three regiments of Household troops pre- 
iriously mentioned, consists of ten regiments, seven of which 
are known as " Dragoon Guards," and the other three as 
" Dragoons." We have at present eighteen regiments of 
light cavalry. Of these, five regiments are Lanart, so c " 
from the weapon with which they are armed, and tht 
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mainder Hussars — which na 
garian worda Tiusz (twenty) 
twenty houses had to provide one horse-soldii 

Prior to 1881 the Infantryof the Line consisted of 
dxed and ten regiments numbered oonaecutively fi 
109 — one regiment being called the Ride Brigade, and having 
no distinguishing number. The first twenty-five regiments 
had two battalions each, the remainder one battalion each, 
excepting the 60th Kegiment (King's Royal Rifle Corps) and 
the Rifle Brigade, which were both four-battalion regiments. 
But ia April iSSi, the infantry of the line was formed into 
eizty-nine regiments, each bearing a territorial designation 
corresponding to the locality with which it waa connected 
and where its depot for recruiting and training jurpoaes waa 
plrtced. The first twenty-five regiments, being, as I have 
stated, two-battalion regiments, were comparatively un- 
touched by the new arrangement, as they simply lost their 
old numbers. Nor were the two Eifie regiments before men- 
tioned affected ia any way beyond the " 60th " losing its 
number. The remaining regiments, eighty-three in number, 
were formed into forty-two regiments of two battalions each, 
all except the Cameron ICighlandera (late 79th), which were 
left as tiie only single- battalion regiment of the line. The 
senior regiment became in every case the ist battalion of the 
new territorial regiment, and the junior regiment became its 
and battalion. By thig arrangement very many of the regi- 
ments, which were well known by their old numbers, entirely 
lost their identity, and are now either the first or second 
battalion of the territorial regiments into which they have 
been absorbed. 

Further, under the General Order of April 1881, the Militia 
infaatry regiments of each district were incorporated with the 
line battalions of their respective territorial regiments, and 
are now the " 3rd," " 4th," &c., battalions of such regimentg 
" Tbe Royal Fusiliers " (City of London Regiment) is 
s follows : — 




J„tB.«.J,^ 



Foot. 



( 2nd Batt. J 

■3rd Batt. (Royal Westminster), 

4th Batt. (Royal London). 

5th Batt. (Royal South Middlesex). 
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"Bojral regiments" wear bluo facings; but regiments other 
than those culled " lloyu.1 " wear facingB indicative of their 
nationality — i.i,, English regiments wear white, Scottitth regi- 
ments yeliow, and Irish regiments green ; but aa a matter of 
fact there is only one Irish regiment in the army that ia not 
Koyal, and that one is the Connaught Kangera, All Scottish 
regiments wear the Highland doublet ineteftd of the tunic 
There are five regiments wearing the kilt — the other Scots 
regiments wearing trews or tartan trousers. The Kifle regi" 
raents, of which there are four, wear green uniforms. 

Bach battalion of Foot (excepting the liiHe battalions 
above mentioned) has two flags, a Royal or First Colour 
and a Regimental or Second Colour. Upon this Eecnnd 
colour are emblazoned the arms or crest of the regiment, ita 
badges, distinctions, and the names of the yictorieB to which 
it has contributed, the whole enaigned by the Imperial 
Crown, No addition or alteration whatever can be made on 
any colour without the special authority of the Queen. 

The two regiments of Life Guards, the Horse Guards, and 
the seven regiments of Dragoon Guards have " standards " 
instead of " colours," A standard is a rectangular flag of 
silk damask, embroidered and fringed with gold, and is 
thirty inches long, without the fringes, and twenty-seven 
inches wide. The three Dragoon regiments, the Royals, 
Greys, and Inniskil lings, have " guidons '' and not standards. 
A guidon is a flag forty-one inches long and twenl^-seven 
inches high, slit in the fly and having the upper and lower 
comers rounded off at a distance of a foot from the end. 
Hussars and Lancers have no colours at all, neither have 
the Rifle regiments, nor the Artillery, nor the Engineers, 

The badges and distinctions on the colours Lave all an 
interesting history. The white horse shows that the regi- 
ment fought on the Hanoverian side in the Stuart Rebellion 
of i745i the castle and key, that it took part in the great 
siege of Gibraltar ; the sphinx, that it fought under Aber- 
cromby in Egypt; the tiger, that it did good service in 
Bengal ; the dragon, that it took part in the China cam- 
paigns. But our best plan, perhaps, would be to glance at 
each regiment in turn. 

The two regiments of Life Guards wear scarlet. Like 
their uniforms, they are almost identical. They have borne 
their present title for just a century, but they were originally 
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raised in Holland in 1660 by Charles 11. The Eoyal Horse 
Guards are popularly known as ''The Blues," from the 
colour of their uniform. They are the only regiment of 
" horse " now in the seiTice, and they are our oldest cavalry 
regiment, having in ParJiamentary times been Colonel Anton 
Crook's Regiment of Horse. The Dragoon Guards all wear 
acartet, except the si.\th or Carabineers, and all wear briisa 
helmets. The first regiment has red plumes, the second 
black, the third block and red, the Iburth white, the fifth 
led and white, the sixth white, and the seventh black and 
white. The hand on the forage cap affords another easy 
means of identification at a distance — the two Life Guards, 
the Blues, and the gth Lancers have a red band; the Bays, 
the Greys, the Carabineers, the 13th Hussars, and the 17th 
Lancers have white bands, that of the Greys being vandyked ; 
the rest of the cavalry have a yellow band. The lancer 
regiments when in full dress are also distinguishable by 
their plumes — the fifth wearing green, the ninth black and 
wbite, the twelfth red, the sixteenth black, and the seven- 
teentli white. The sixteenth Lancer regiment has a scarlet 
uniform, and is thereby distinguished from the ninth, The 
Husaara can be distinguished by their plumea and busby 
bags — the third have a white plume and a blue bag, the 
fourth have a scarlet plume and a yellow bag, the seventh 
have a white plume and a Boarlet bag, the eighth have a red 
and white plume and a scarlet bag, the tenth have a black 
and white plume and a red bag, the eleventh have a crimson 
and white plume and a crimson bag, the thirteenth have a 
white plume and a buff bag, the fourteenth have a white 
plume and a yellow bag, tie fifteenth have a red plume 
and a red bag, the eighteenth have a red and white plume 
and a blue bag, the nineteenth have a white plunie and 
a white bag, the twentieth have a crimson plume and a 
crimson bag, and the twenty-first have a white plume and a 
grey bag. 

The first dragoon guards are the King's Dragoon Guarda, 
or, popularly, the K.D.G.'s. They date from 1685, but 
have borne their present title only from 1746, The second 
dragoon guarda are "the Queen's Bays." They were raised 
in i68g as the Earl of Peterborough's Horae, and received 
their present title in 1873, though they were popularly 
known as the Bays for many jeara before that. The third 
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dragoon guarda were named "The Prince of Wales'a" in 
1765, and bear the then Prince of Wales's budgea, the sua 
and red dragon, as their own. The fourth have been tbe 
Koyal Irish Dragoon Guards for the last hundred years. 
The fifth were formed out of independent troopa in 1685, 
Their motto, "Vestigia nulla retroraum^" was that of John 
Hampden's regiment in the Civil War. They have been 
"The Princess Charlotte of Wales's" regiment since 1804, 
The sixth has a blue uniform with white facings, and are 
officially known as "T!ie Carabineers." The seventh, once 
"The Black Horse," were called "The Princess Royal's," 
. after the eldest daughter of George III. 

The first dragoons started in 16S3 as the Tangierine 
Cuiraesiers. Since 1751 they have been "The Royal 
Dragoons." They wear a scarlet uniform with blue facings, 
and have white metal helmets with black plumes. This is 
the regiment that at Dt:ttiugen defeated the Black Musketeers 
of France and took their standard ; and at Waterloo the Royals 
captured the French eagle, in memory of whioh they have ever 
since borne an eagle on tbeir standard. The second dragoons 
is tbe oldest dragoon regiment in the army. It was raised 
in 1678 as "The Scots Dragoons," but although it haa been 
known as " The Scots Greys " for generations, it was not till 
1866 that the title was officially bestowed on it. Its motto 
is " Second to none," and it bears an eogle on \ta standard in 
memory of the one Sergeant Ewart took at Waterloo. The 
Greys do not wear helmets ; they wear bearskins in memory 
of their having at Ramilliea annihilated the French King's 
Body Guard, captured its colours, and assumed its head-gear. 
The only other dragoon regiment in oui service is the 
Inniskillinga, now the sixth regiment of cavalry of the line. 
They wear white helmets with white plumes. They date 
from 1680, and were first under fire at the defence of Ennia- 
killen and the battle of the Boyne. On their standard ia the 
castle of Inniskiiling, and the same castle is worn as a badge 
by the sei^eoDts above their chevrons. 

We may as well take the Lancer regiments next. The fifth 
are the " Royal Irish." They have scarlet facings and yellow 
stripes, and the sergeants wear a harp and crown above their 
chevrons. They are a very young regiment having been 
raised in 1858, but they bear the Marlborough honours, 
which were ivon b^ a regiment that once filled the same 
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jjlaca in the line. The ninth lancers were rnised in 1715, 
and became a lancer regiment in 1S16. They are "The 
Queen's Koyal," after Queen Adelaide, in honour of whom 
they still wear A.R. on their caps and pouches. They have 
ecarlet facings and scarlet atripe?. The twelfth lancers were 
eIso raised to fight the Old Pretender, They became " The 
Prince of Wales's Royal" in 1817, and the sergeants wear 
the three-feathered plume above their chevrona. The other 
badges of the regiment are the sun and dmgon, assumed by 
George IV, when Prince of WbIch, and they also bear the 
sphinx for the first Egyptian Campaign. They have scarlet 
facings and yellow stripes. The sixteenth lancers is the only 
redregiment of Jancers in the army. They date from 1763, 
and three years afterwards gained their title of " The 
Queen's" for services in Portugaf. The seventeenth lancers 
■were also raised in 1 763, and wear the death's head and cross- 
bonea in token of their first coionel'a intention to avenge the 
death of Wolfe. They are the original Death's Head 
Dragoons; it was from them that the Black Brunswickers 
adopted the skull and cross-bones. Their facings, plume, and 
stripes are all white. 

And now for the hussars. The third have been " The 
King's Own" since 1861. They were raised in 1C85 as '• The 
Qneen Consort's llegiment of Dragoons," and were an oiF- 
shoot from the Eoyals, Their badge ia the white horse, and 
their motto is the Hanoverian " Nee aspera terrent." The 
fourth hussars were raised aa '' The Princess Anno of Den- 
mark's Regiment" in 1685. From 1818 to 1S61 they 
were the Fourth Light Dragoons. They are now the 
" Queen's Own Uuasars," and wear on their kettledrums the 
bright yellow cloths they won at Dettingen. The seventh 
hussars are also " Queen's Own." Their oilicers, hke those 
of tiie Oxfordshire Light Infantry, have the peculiar privilege 
of wearing ahjrt collars when in undress. The eighth 
hussars were raised in 161)3. They are now "The King's 
Royal Irish," and their sergeants wear the harp and crown 
above their chevrons, a badge granted to them in 1777, when 
they also got their motto — " Priatinai virtutis memorea," 
The tenth hussars became the Prince of Wa lea's in 1811, 
and wear the George the Fourthian plume, and sun and red 
dragon. The eleventh huasars are recognizable at once bj 
their cherry trousers. They are popularly known as the 
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CheiKbims, a joke requiring an interchange of voweU for its 
dueappreiiiation. Officially lliey are " Prince Albert's Own," 
and tbeii sergeants in consequence wear the tate Prince 
Conflort'e crest and motto above their cheviona. The thir- 
teenth hussars have buff facings ; once their facings were 
green, whence their motto of "Viret in jeternum." They 
were raised in 17 15, and did wonderful work in the Penin- 
sula, where they took part in thirty-two affairs besides 
general actions. So buay were they that they had no 
time to don their new clothes, and gained the sobriquet 
of " The Ragged Hussars," which chmg to tliem for many 
years. 

The fourteenth hussars are the last of the regiments raised 
at the time of the Jacobite rebellion. They wesr the Prussian 
eagle above the sergeants' chevrons, and their orange facings, 
like it, are in memory of the Brandenburg princess, whom they 
once escorted. They are " King's Hussars," as also ace the 
fifteenth, whose sergeants wear above their chevrons the 
royal arms in silver. In undress the fifteenth are recognizable 
by their scarlet forage caps. When they were light dragoons 
the fifteenth had engraved on their helmets the proud inscrip- 
tion ; " Five battalions of French defeated and taken by this 
regiment, with their colours and nine pieces of cannon, at 
Emsdorf, 16th July, 1760"; and at Villiers-en-Gouche 
another extraordinary deed of valour won them their scarlet 
plumes. The fifteenth was the first regiment in our army to 
be called '' hussars," and, curiously enoagh, they were for 
years the last of the line to be so called, the three following 
regiments not being raised till 1858, though they bear the 
honours won by regiments that furmerly bore the same number. 
Thus the eighteenth hussars bear Peninsula and Waterloo as 
their honours. They are easily distinguishable by their red 
and white plume. The nineteenth hussars — recently named 
" The Princess of Wales's Own" — bear the Assaye elephant 
above their sergeants' chevroiis. The twentieth hussars bear 
Peninsula and Suakim (i88g) as their honours, and have a 
crimson plume. The twenty-first hussars have their busby 
bag of French grey. A hussar, we may as well note in con- 
clusion, is recognizable aS a glance by the double stripe oti 

The Royal Horae Artillery have red facings, red busby 
bag, white plume, and broad red stripe on their trousers. 
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The Field and Garrison Artillery now wear helmets instead 
of busbies, and the helmet differs from that worn by the rest 
of the army by having a ball instead of a spike. All the 
artiUeiy have grenades on the collara. 

The artillery ha3 become in recent warfare the most im- 
portant arm of the military service. The lloyal Artillery is 
divided into brigades, which are again subdivided into bat^ 
teriea. This organization has many disadvantages, and there 
is a considerable feeling in favonr of making the battery the 
wni'f instead of the brigade — that ia, that all movomenls from 
one station to another should be regulated entirely by bat- 
teries, instead of by the more cumbrous movement of a whole 
brigade. The Artillery numbers nearly 30,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and rank and file ; but of that number 
at least one half are quartered in India and the colonies. 
There are three brandies of the Royal Artillery — viz., Horso 
Artillery, Field Artillery, and Garrison Artillery ; the two 
former are used for operations in the field and the latter for 
the defence and attack of fortresses. The' gunners of the Field 
Artillery are carried on the limbers and ammunition waggons j 
those of the Horse Artillery are mostly mounted, and accom- 
pany the guns. 

For the Royal Artillery the Territorial System is applied 
by the United Kingdom being mapped out into eleven 
districts ; — 

No. I, Northern Division. No. 2, Lancashire. No, 3, 
Eastern, No. 4, Cinque Porta, No. 5, London, No, 6, 
Southern, No. 7, Western, No. 8, Scottish. No. 9, Welsh, 
No. ID, North Irish, No, 11, South Irish. 

The Garrison Artillery has been formed into eleven brigades 
of nine batteries each, excepting three which have only eight 
batteries. These eleven brigades have been distributed 
amongst the above enumerated divisions, and the dep6l: of 
each brigade haa been placed in some principal town in its 
respective division. Each of these brigades ia now known by 
the name of the district in which it is centred, and is 
numbered in every case aa the lat Brigade of such division. 
The and and following Brigades are formed from the Artillery 
Militia regiments of each district, and finally the Volunteer 
Artillery of each district compoaes the third portion of each 
^'diTisioD. 

The Uorae Artillery has been divided into two Brigades, 
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called " A " and " B," each oonsiatlng of thirteen bat- 

" A " Brigade recruita from Territorial Divisions Noa. i, 2, 
3, 1, 8, and 9; and " B" Brigade from the remaining divi- 
aiona. The Ilorae Artillery dep&t, conBiatiBg of two bat- 
tericB, is located at Woolwich, where also are situated tho 
riding and remount establish meats for the entire artillery 

The Field Artillery haa been divided into four Brigades, 
the lat of which, with twenty-four batteries, recruits from 
Territorial Dirisions Nos. i, 3, and 3; the 2nd Brigade, with 
nineteen batteries, draiva on Divisions \o3. 4, 5, and 6 ; and 
the 3rd and 4th Brigades th e ghteen batteries, each 
respectively from D v s na ho , 7, 8, and 9 ; and 
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The Royal Engineers, tl e ranX and file of which corps was 
formerly culled the "Royal Sappers and Miners," is also a 
most distinguished and uieful brand of the service. It is 
charged with the construction of fortifications and entrench- 
ments for the army in the field, and to carry on mining 
Operations, It conducts siege operations, constructs bridges 
and pontoons for crossing rivers, and other neceaaary 
works. It has also charge of the " Field Tel^raph," both 
in laying down and working, and it haa also a Torpedo Com- 

The uniform of the Royal Engineers is scarlet, and the 
facings of the officers are of blue velvet. 

Comraiaaions in the Engineers and Artillery are obtained 
aa follows : — Candidates between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, whose names have been duly submitted to the 
authorities for approval, have to enter the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich — passing an examination — and after 
undergoing a course of study and training for a certain 
number of terms at that establishment, have to obtain a 
certain number of marks at a final examination for commis- 
sions. There are generally about eight or ten commissionB 
in the Royal Engineers, and from twenty to thirty in the 
Koyal Artillery, to be competed for at each examination. The 
cadets who obtain the higheat number of marks in this final 
examination receive commissions in the Engineers, and the 
remainder pass into the Artillery. It is, however, optional 
with a cadet^ who has passed sufficiently well for the Engi- 
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neers, to elect to serve in the Artillery if he ao desires, aud 
this frequenliy happens. 

After the Engineera raak the infantry, headed by the 
Household Brigiide, consisting of the three regiments of 
Guards. The first regiment, the Grenadiers, is recognizable 
by its wearing Its buttons at equal distances; the second, 
the Coldstreania, wears itfi buttons in twos; the third, tho 
Scots, wears its buttons iu threes. All three regiments 
wear bearskins, but the Grenadiers have a white plume on 
the left aide, the Coldstreams have a red pUime on the right 
aide, and the Scots Guards have no plurae at all. Farther, 
for such trivialities are not uninteresting, the Grenadiers 
have a red band \a their forage capa, the Coldstreams have a 
white band, and the Soots have a diced band of red, white, 
and blue; and a still further distinction is the collar badge, 
the Grenadiers having a ^enade, the Coldstreams a garter 
star, and the Scots Guards a thistle atar. The Greaadiers won 
their title at Waterloo, when they defeated Napoleon's 
Grenadiers of the Guard, Previous to that they were the 
First Foot Guards, They were raised in 1660. The Cold- 
streams are their seniors. They are the only Parliamentary 
foot regiment that was not disbanded at the Ueatoration. 
They won their scarlet plume at Neerlanden in 1693. The 
Scots Guards date from 1661. Like the Coldstreams, ihey 
have the Abercrombian spliinx on thetr colours, the Grena- 
diers having the grenade. 

The first regiment of the Britiah fine is the Koyal Scots, 
and it is the oldest regiment in the world. They are the 
representatives of the Scottish Archer Goard of f ranee and 
the Scots Brigade of Gustavoe Adolphus, and they wece 
claimed fur the eervice of their native land by Uhorl^ II. in 
1661. They have a wonderful record of victorlee on their 
colours. Their collar budge is a thistle, aud tli^ir ehoulder- 
Btrsps bear B.S. ; they wear the tartan tcew^, uot the kiU. 
"The Queen's." or Koyal Weot Surrey, now ranking liwit to 
them, were once Kirke's Lambe. and Btitl wc;ir Cutliorine <A 
Braganza'a lamb □□ their oollare. 'I'lit V. .'' ■• . ai, 

are the only regiment of foot liaviu^ buf ■ <*■ 

the Kentish white horse ou their ooUuf- ' 

shoulders. Once ujxid a tiutt^ they »>;'> ' >^' 

London train bande, and it in «•«« im^. Uua< u.i-j Ivij/iii 
under Sidney at Zatph«n. b«a ^mf ^aA ut/^mtiii ^ ii4<tiah 
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service in proper form until 1665, when Chnrles olaimed the 
from the Dutch. '' The King's Own " Eoyal Lancaster, late 
the Fourth Foot, has the lion of England on its collars, which 
it received from William HI. 

The Northumberland Fusiliers, like all the fusilier regi- 
ments, except the Eoyal Scots Fusiliers, have a sealskin bosby 
in§tead of a helmet ; and, like all fiisilier regiments, lliey 
have a grenade on both collar and shoulder-strap in addition 
to the regimental badge. The Northumberland Fusiliers bear 
St. George and the Dragon oa the grenade ball; the Royal 
Fusiliers have a rose on the ball ; the Lancashire Fusiliers 
have a plain grenade -with L.F. on the Bhoulder-etrap ; the 
Koyal Scots Fusiliers have a thistle on the ball ; the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers have W.F. on the shoulder-strap ; the Koyal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers have the castle of Inniskilling on the 
grenade ; the Royal Irish Fusiliers have an eagle in a wreath 
on the ball ; the Royal Munater Fusiliers have a tiger on the 
ball ; and the Boyal Dublin Fusiliers have a tiger and elephant 
on the ball. 

The Northumberland Fusiliere won their fur caps at Wil- 
helmstahi in 1762 by defeating the French Grenadiers, and 
their -white plume tipped with red is in memory of the blood- 
stained white feathers they picked ftom the hats of the 
elnughtered French at the capture of St. Lucia. Like the 
next regiment in order, they came over from Holland under 
William of Orange in 16SS. This, the Royal Warwickshire, 
once the " Saucy Sixth," has the bear and ragged staff and 
the antelope for its badges. The seventh, now the Royal 
Fusiliers, was raised in London three years before. The 
Liverpool regiment, " The King's," has the red rose and 
white horse for its badges; the Norfolk regiment has Bri- 
tannia and the castle of Norwich ; the Lincolnshire regiment 
has an eight-rayed star and a sphinx ; the Devonshire has 
the castle of Exeter inside a circle on a similar star ; the 
Suffolk has the castle and key in memory of Gibraltar. 

Like all light infantry, the Somersetshire wear as a badge 
the bugle or horn ; the Somersetshire, which is " Prince 
Albert's," being further distinguishable by the mural crown 
for its glorious defence of Jellalabad, and by its sergeants 
wearing their sashes over the left shoulder. 

The West Yorkshire— "The Prince of Wales's Own"— 
has the Prince of Wales's |>lume and the tiger and white 
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horse as its badgea ; the East Yorkshire hna the white rose 
witliin an eight-rayed star ; the Bedfordshire Ima a wliite hart 
crossing n ford ; the Leicesterslvire haa a tiger in n wrealli ; 
. the ICoyal Irish has the arms of Nassau, and bears K.I, 
on its shoulder- straps. The " Prinoesa of Wales's Own 
Yorkshire" regiment, ranking next in precedence, weara b,% 
collar badge ihe Princess's cipher and a Danish cross, The 
Lancashire Fusiliers are the old twentieth of the line, the 
" double exes " that first crossed bayonets with the French 
at Maida. The Koyal Scots Fusiliers — once " The Earl ol 
Mar's Grey Breeks " — now wear the doublet and tartnn 
trews. 

The Cheshire regiment, the old " two twos," has t!ie collar 
badge of acorn and oakleaf; the Royal Welsh Fusiliers have 
the " flash " bebind their necks, marking the ribbon of the 
old queue ; the South Wales Borderers have the sphinx for 
their collar-badge, and bear on their shoulder-straps the 
JnirialB S.W.B. The King's Own Scottish Borderers have 
the castle of Edinburgh on their collars and K.O.K.R on 
their shoulder-straps ; they are a Luwl&nd regiment, and 
consequently wear the lioublet and trews. The Sootliril 
Billes, formed of tiie old IJuuerooiims and th« Dinetl^th, ■/« 
now B Kifie regineut, and eonB«qtt«nlly huve oo «oU>Uni ot 
collar badge. Tiiey have u d^irk grecdi uiiilurm, with diwlc 
green iaeiB^ aod t^.B. 00 l.h« i^i^mildbr-^ttrsp'. '/he old 
twen^-NSti waanuwd Irv ;' T ' ' ' uLeaoi! eb« 

■wUct wludi «Md to be ru < Iiixktfkitltug 

Fwiliicn ive s imnlnoauoiJ < ' <«!« mx) tt>« 

~ iBdbei'W^ii^i. Tip' -i'iv.ww- 
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seventy-sixth, wear the Leswoiree elephant of tlie seventy- 
sixth as the collar badge. 

The Border Regiment has for its collar badge a dragon in 
a laurel wreath, the wreath being in remembrance of the 
way in which tbe old tbirty-founh covered the retreat at 
Pontenoy. On the colours there appears the unique dis- 
tinction of Arroyo dos Molinos, where in 1811 the old regi- 
ment won tbe right to wear the rtd and white pompon as a 
record that it, the 34tb of tbe British line, tbere met and beat 
the 3+th of the French line, and captured the drums and 
drum-major's staff, which for many years afterwards were 
used by the Borderers to save buying new ones. The Royal 
Suaeex, made up of the old 35th and 107th, haa for its badge 
the Maltese cross on a feather; the 3Sth, when the " Orange 
Lilies," were at the capture of Quebec in 1759, and they 
were also at Maida. The Hampshire regiment has the rose 
for its collar badge; the South Staffordshire has the county 
knot. The Dorsetshire has the castle and key and the 
sphinx over " Marabout : " it is made up of the old 39th and 
54th J the 39th were at Plassey, whence the motto of 
" Primus in India," and they were at Gibraltar, whence the 
caatle and key. The South Lancashire are " The Prince of 
Wales's Volunteers," and display the plume. The Welsh 
bear the national dragon. 

There are live regiments of Highlanders now in tbe 
British service. These are the Royal Highlanders, or Black 
Watch, made up of the old Black Watch and the old 73rd ; 
the Seaforths, made up of the old 72nd and 78th ; the Gor- 
dons, made up of the old Lowland 75th and the old High- 
land 92nd, the latter atraogely enough being the second 
battalion ; the Camerons, alone of the regiments of the army 
left a single battalion uncombined and untouched by re- 
organization ; and the Argyll and Sutherland, formed of the 
old 9iat and 93rd. The Black Watch have E.H. 00 their 
shoulder-straps ; the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
A. and S.H. ; the others have the name in full. The Black 
Watch have their peculiar tartan ; the Seaforths wear the 
Mackenzie tartan ; the Gordons and Camerons wear their 
clan tartans. The tassels on the sporrans can alao be used 
as a means of identification. 

The red haekle in the Black Watch cap commemorates 
Guildennalsen, fought in 1795; their collar badge is St. 
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Andrew and his cross. The Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 
ranliing next to them in the line, have a button bugle and 
strings ; the Essex regiment has the three seaxes ; the 
Derbyahire, or " Sherwood Foresters," have a Maltese cross 
and a stag in an oak crown ; the Loyal North Lancashire 
were formed out of the old 47th and 8ist regiments, and, as 
the 47th was Wolfe's own, the officers wear a black worm 
in their lace in memory of that general's death. The North- 
amptonshire men can be recognized by the horseshoe on 
their collars ; the Berkahires have the old dragon of Wessex ; 
the West Kent have a crown and Hengiat'a horse, and their 
oificers wear blue velvet facings; the Middlesex have with 
their badges the motto " Albuhern," their first battalion 
being the old 57th, whose deeds in that terrible battle Napier 
has immortalized. The King's Eoyal Uifle Corps, once the 
Eoyal Americans, has scarlet facings, thereby differing from 
the Kifle Brigade, which has black. The Wiltshire are the 
Duke of Edinburgh's, and wear his cipher on their collars; 
a " eplaah " on their buttons was granted to them in memory 
of their having had to fire away their buttons for bullets at 
Carrickfergus in 1790. The Manchester regiment has the 
sphinx and Manchester arms as its badges; the North 
Staffordshire has the familiar knot; the York and Lancaster 
has Y. and L. on the shoulder-strap ; the Durham Light 
Infantry is recognizable by the bugle ; the Highland Light 
Infantry is the only regiment in the army now wearing the 
shako, and although a Highland regiment the men wear trews. 
The Seaforth Highlanders have as badges an elephant and 
an P, which is the cipher of the late Duke of York ; the 
Camerons linve a thistle and crown. The Koyal Irish 
Kidea have li.I.R. on their shoulder-straps ; the Eoyal Irish 
Fusiliers have, however, only I.F. on their straps. The 
Connanght liangera have Connaught on their straps ; the 
Princess Louise's Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, rank- 
ing next after them, have as collar badges two wreaths, -with 
the Campbell boar in one, and the Sutherland cat in tlie 
other. The Leinster regiment has the Prince of Wales's 
plume for its badge. The Royal Munater FusiUers have 
M.F. on their shoulder- straps, and the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers have D.F. 

The Royal Marines, when acting with the troops of the 
I Ijine, take rank next to the Berkshire Regiment. They are 
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diatiDgui stable by tbe globe on their ahoulder-strnps. The 
Rifle Brigade raaka next to tbe Argyll and Sullierland High- 
landers. 

There sre also two local corps belonging to tho Britidi 
nrmy which oeyer Berve in Great Britain and Ireland — viz., 
the Weat India llegiment, which serves in the West Indies 
and at Sierra Leone, and ihe lioyal Malta Fencible Artillery, 
for the defence of that island. 

Tlie following is the order of precedence of the several 
regiments and corps of II. M. 'a Service, viz. : — 

ist. The regiments of Life Guards and the lloyal Hothq 
Guards. 

and. The Royal Horse Artillery ; but on parade with 
their guns, this corps takes the right and marches at the 
head of the Household Cavalry. 

3rd. The regiments of Cavalry of the line, according to 
their number and order of precedence. 

4th, The Royal Regiment of Ari,Illery. 

gth.The corps of Iloyal Engineers. 

Cth. The regiments of Foot Guards, 

7th. The regiments of Infantry of the Line, according to 
their order of precedence. 

8th. The Departmental Corps — i.e., the Army Service and 
Army Hospital Corps. 

Offenders against military discipline are tried before Goarta 
Marital, composed of officers selected from the regiment op 
the garrison in which the prisoner serves, The Judge Ad- 
vocate-General, who is a civilian nomiuated hy Government, 
hSB the control of these tribunals. A Deputy Judge Advocate, 
generally an oflicer, attends every gevej-al Court Martial, 
which assembles for the trial of very grave offences, and 
sees that it is conducted according to law — Gai-rison and 
liegimental Courts Martial being for minor oSencea. A Court 
Martial consists of a president and from four to twelve 
members, according to the nature of the Court. The charge 
against the accused, which must be in proper form, is read 
over to him, and the evidence against and for him heard 
and reduced to writing. This done, the prisoner is ordered 
to withdraw, and the Court deliberates upon its verdict^ 
which, as well as the punishment to follow it, should it be 
one of "guilty," is decided by a majority. In the case o£ 
an equality of votes on the Onding, the prisoner is deemed 
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to be acquitted. la the cose of ao equality of votes on the 
sentence, or on any (jueation arising after the commence- 
ment of the trisl except the finding, the president hits a 
casting vote. The " proceedings," comprising the charge 
and evidence, are then submitted to the General Com- 
manding the District in case of a District Court Martial, 
to the Field-Marshal Commanding in Gliief in case of a 
General Court Martial, and to the Colonel of the Regiment 
ia case of a Regimental one, who either "approves and 
confirma" them, or sends them back for further conBideratioD, 
or sets them aside altogether. The result of the trial ia not 
allowed to transpire, even to the prisouer, until this officer's 
decision is made known. 

The rewards for long and meritorious service which are 
bestowed upon our brave defenders form a more pleasing 
subject than the last ; these are given in the shape of titles, 
pensions, promotions, and decorations. The Sovereign has, 
as you know, the ri^ht of bestowing any distinction upon a 
subject. Peerages and baronetcies are frequeotly given to 
the heroes of great military achievemeats. 

A medal for "distinguished conduct in the tiold " was 
iaatituted in 1854, and is bestowed on non-coinmissioDed 
officers and privates for exceptional gallantry before the 
enemy. And there are a " long service and good conduct 
medal," and a " meritorious service " medal for sergeants 
only, which are occasionally granted. 

Medals are struck to commemorate successful actions or 
campaigns, and are distributed to and wora by all runks that 
have taken part in them. The medal itself commemorates 
the campaign, and clasps are added to its ribbon, upon each 
of which is engraved the name of the particular action for 
which the wearer has received it. 

Pensions are given to non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates, who from wounds or infirmities are no longer fit for 
service. Out-pensioners receive their pay, and live where they 
please, /n-pensioners are lodged and maintained in the hos- 
pitals at Chelsea in London aad Kilmainham ia Dublin, 

It is now necessary to apeak of the AuadUaiij forces, and 
first of the ancient constitutional guardian of our shores, and 
which of late years has proved such an admirable nursery 
for the regular army — the MiiUia. This term, in its 
general sense, signifies the whole body of persons, paid or 
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but now ■ 
aised \>y ^ 



unpaid, wlio henr arms foi the defence of the State ; but now 
its meaning is restricted to the forces raised 
and for service in them. Formerly the Militia was raised by 
ballot — every person upon whom the lot fell 
serve or find a anbstitnle — but now its recruits are enlisted 
as in the regular army. Every county has its regiment of 
Militia, the more populous having several : thus Middlesex 
has Gre, Lancashire eight, and Yorkshire nine. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of Mititia regiments in the United 
Kingdom : — 

ArtilkiT, EiiBlnKM. Infunfry. Total. 

England and Wales, i6 ... 3 ... 79 ... 98 

Scotland. , . S ... — ... II ... 16 

IrelnDil . . . 14. ,,. — ... 31 ... 45 



Totfll 



35 



3 
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All the artillery corps are established in counties upon the 
sea-coast. Militia regiments are generally called together 
once every year for training, during a period of twenty-eight 
days, or longer, at the option of the Government. Under 
recent Acts of Parliament the Militia may be permanently 
embodied, and even sent abroad. During the war with 
Russia, many garrisons, both at home and in the Mediter- 
ranean, were manned by Militia regiments so embodied, much 
to their own credit and greatly to the advantage of the State, 
for we were thus enabled to withdraw the regular troops 
from those places, and to send them to reinforce our hard- 

Drked battalions before Sebastopol. Moreover, the Militia 



supplied thousands of recruits for the 
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life. 



more than half-trained to their duties, 
men of the Militia, except the adjutant 
paid when called out for training, or as 
embodied. Comniiesior.s in the Militia 



who had 
and were already 
The officers and 
,nd staff, are only 
long as they are 
are given by the 
Secretary of State for War on the recommendation of Lords 
Lieutenant of the counties. 

In the Channel Islands there are ten regiments of Militia, 
comprising four regiments of artillery and six of light 
infantry. Service in the Channel Islands Militia b com- 
pulsory. 

A somewhat similarly constituted force to the Militia is the 
Teomanry Oiivajry, which consista at present of thirty-nine I 
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regiments — thirty-five of whicli are English and the rest 
Scottish. 

Eanking next to the Militia and Yeomanry we have the 
Volunteers, Owing ita origin to the dread of a French 
invasion, the force has survived the cause from wtich it 
sprang, and haa now become a most important and a per- 
manent element in our system of national defence. The 
various Rifle Corps are now associated with the Territorial 
Kegimenta of their respective districts, and are designated 
ist, znd, 3rd, and 50 on Volunteer Battalions of such Terri- 
torial Regiment. 

The Government grant annually voted by Parliament in 
order to defray a portion at least of the necessary expenses 
of the various corps, and to provide for the pay of the Staff, 
is allowed at the rate of ^2 los. for every officer and non- 
commissioned oiHcer holding a certificate of proficiency ; and 
^i 153. for every man who fulfils certain drill and shooting 
requirements in the year. At least two-tliirds of the enrolled 
strength of a corps must be present at inspection, and at 
least one-half at the annual brigade drill. Failure in either 
case may entail the stoppage of the capitation grant. A 
special capitation grant of ^,^ tfi. is made for Engineer 
Volunteers efficient in submarine mining, one of £,\ los. is 
made for officers passed in tactics and signallinp;, one of two 
shillings for men having a greatcoat, and one of one shillinj; 
for miscellaneous outlays of engineers. 

The Volunteer system has been introduced into our 
colonies, and in many cases the defence of the colony is en< 
trusted entirely to the local Volunteers and Police. 

Before concluding my letter I should say something about 
the Army iteeeire. When the 1870 war between Germany 
and France resulted in the sudden collapse of what had been 
considered the greatest military Power on the Continent — a 
Power possessing a standing army of some 600,000 men, 
and a military population to back them up of almost un- 
limited extent — Great Britain began to open her eyes to her 
n condition, and to say if by any mischance her fleet should 
either evaded or defeated, what had she, for a second line, 
I to oppose to an invader ? Her regular troops were second to 
I none in the world, but what could 60,000 men do — how- 
t over good they might be — against an enemy of ten times 
I ^eir number 7 There were the Militia and the Volunteer< 
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to aid the regular troopa, but their disciphno was not of the 
highest order; and the way ia whicli the raw coiiBcripts of 
France were trodden under foot by the disciplined forces of 
Prussia — after the regular army had been subdued — showed 
how little dependence could be placed on undisciplined 
valour. And the attempt was made not only to work the 
Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers into one harmonious 
whole, but to supplement them by a population who wouh 
have passed a certain time in the regular army, and would ii 
time of peril be ready to return to the ranks and fight for 
their country. 

It waa said by many that recruits would not be forthcoming, 
from time to time, in sufficient numbers to keep up the 
requisite strength of the army, as men were drafted into i ' 
Reserve. Itwas also said that, in the event of any difficulty 
arising by which this country might be involved in a war 
with any of the Continental Powers, the men who had been 
drafted into the Army Reserve would not come forward when 
called on to rejoin the colours. 

But there has been apparently no difficulty whatever 
finding a sufficiency of suitable recruits for all purposes. And 
how utterly groundless was the anticipation that the men 
the Army Eeserve, when required for service, would be found 
wanting, the spring of the year 1878 clearly showed. At 
that lime, when matters in the East looked threatening, and 
the probability of Great Britain being engaged in war with 
Bussia waa imminent, the men of the Army Reserve were 
called out. How splendidly they responded ; with what 
chearfiil alacrity and courage the men came pouring in to the 
various centres to rejoin their regiments from all parts of the 
kingdom, is now a matter of history. Many of them gave 
up lucrative civil employment ; and those who, either from 
unwillingness or sickness, or absence at sea (as happened in 
Home cases), failed to appear and report themselves, were bat 
three per cent, of the whole. 

Recruits are now enlisted for seven years' Army aorvice 
and five years' Reserve service, extended to eight years' Army 
service and four years' Reserve service if the period for 
Army service expires while the man is serving abroad. In 
the Foot Guards short service consists of three years' Army 
service and nine years in the Reserve. In case of war, 
soldiers are liable to be retained for an additional year. la 
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the llouaehold Cavalry men can enlist for a, long service period 
of twelve years ; and in the rest of the army all non-com- 
misaioned officers, after a year's probation, have a right to 
extend tbeir services to that limit. Soldiers of the Foot 
Guards can at any time during their service with the colours 
extend their service to seven years, and in the seventh year 
can further extend it to twelve. Sergeants of all regimenta 
have the right to reengage to complete twenty-one years' 
service at any time after they have served nine years; corpo- 
rals, bandsmen, and artificers are similarly allowed to re- 
engage after nine years' service ; and other soldiers of good 
character, and recommended by their commanding officers, 
are permitted to re-engage during their twelfth year of ser- 
vice. By these means a nucleus of experienced men is kept 
in the regiment. 

The Army Reserve now numbers 55,200 men, and com- 
prises two classes. The first class consists of 52,000 and the 
BCMnd of 3300. There is a Militia Ke serve constituted on 
similar principles, and consisting of 30,000 men. 

The total strength of the British Army in 1888 is stated 
in the following summary ; — 

Forces (Regimenfal), Home and Colonial Establieh- 

mcuM, Giclusiva of men serving in India . ■ i39,Sot 
Mililia (indndin^ Perniancat Staff and Militia 

IteservB and Channel ]gliuidB Kfilitia) ■ . 141,593 

VulnnteerB (indading Slall') 257,^34 

Yeomanry Catalry 14.2SS 

Army EeaorTe 5S.20O 

Total Home and Colonial Ettallibliincnta . 603,683 

Kognlur Purees (Begimental) on Indian EstabUslimL-nt 7i>6gi 

Total . 680,374 



But no estimate of the means of military defe 
by the Empire would be complete without including the Indian 
Army and Police, the nunieroua Colonial Forces, and the 
thousands who have passed through the ranks of the Home 
Auxiliary regiments, and form oar Volunteer Beserve. 
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poat, is called a Civil Servant, from the Prime Miaiater down 
to the telegraph messenger. The iafluence of the Civil Ser- 
vice ia very great. It has the entire control over all the 
affairs of the country, including all civil matters con- 
nected with the Army and Navy, It superintends the 
customs and revenues and collects all taxes. It accounts 
for the national expenditure. It builds ships for the Navy, 
and regulates the clothing, ammunition, and transport of 
the Army. It controls the governments of our various 
colonies. In fact, the Civil Service is, in other words, 
the machinery which carries ou the government of the 
country. 

This machinery is divided into departments, and at the head 
of each department is a Minister of the Crown, or some great 
political or financial functionary, who is aided by a staff oE 
clerks to assist him in the discharge of his duties. These 
clerkships have, since 1855, been open to a species of limited 
competition, and are much coveted. They are, however, not 
open to the public, as every candidate, before competition, 

has to obtain a nomination from Bome member of the Uo' 

ment, allowing him to go up £or his examination — a very 
difficult thing to get now-a-days. Every natural-born subjeofi 
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of her Majestf, being of the requisite age, health, and cha- 
racter, may go in for these exatninationa, with some very few 
exceptions. 

The chief departments we have already dealt with. We 
have seen the work of the Treasury, the Privy Council 
OiBce, the Inland Revenue Board, the Board of Customs, 
the Post OiEce, the Home Office, the Local Government 
Board, the Foreign OfBce, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, the War Office, and the Board of Admiralty, and we 
will devote a special chapter to the Education Department. 
Of the duties of the more important offices that remain we 
will here give a brief account. 

Board of Tkade.— Iq 1655, Cromwell appointed his son 
Richard chairman of what was practically a Commission to 
consider by what means the traffic and navigation of the 
Commonwealth might best be promoted and regulated, but 
the result was intangible, and the first establishment of a 
working Trade Council was really made by Charles IL The 
somewhat feeble existence of this body eventually came to an 
end, receiving ita death blow at the hands oE Edmund Burke 
in 1780. The Board, as it now stands, was appointed ia 
1786, aa a Committee of the Privy Council. Its business for 
many years consisted '\a advising the other Government 
offices in matters connected with trade and the collection of 
revenue therefrom, and in receiving and digesting the national 
statistics generally. But in time came the rise and develop- 
ment of joint-fitoek companies, the eatablishment of railways, 
the growth of the ocean carrying trade, and the estension of 
manufacturing and industrial enterprise, all necessitating re- 
striction and supervision, and all adding to the Board of 
Tiade's multifarious duties. 

As at present constituted the Board consists of a FresidenC, 
who, being a political partisan, holds office only during the 
life of the Cabinet, and the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the chief Secretaries of Stjtte, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and, for some reason 
not apparent at first glance, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The deliberations of the Board are, however, of little more 
importance than those of Richard Cromwell'sCominission, and 
in reality the Board ia an executive department managed 
entirely by the President and his permanent officials. It 
has seven departments, dealing respectively with Commerce 
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and Statislics, with Railways, with Shipping, with Harbours, 
with Bisheries, with Bankruptcy, and with Finance. Tha 
Commercial Department is the representntive of the Board as 
constituted in 1786, It advises the Government on com- 
mercial matters whenever the Governmentsees fit to consult it. 
To it was joined in 1832 the then newly created Statistical 
Departmen(,wliicli collects, analyses, and periodically publishca 
tie huge mass of figures held to be essential to a correct 
knowledge of the nation's progress and position. The Eail- 
way Department dates from 1840. It inspects the railways 
before they are opened, inquires into the causes of accidents, 
reports on the alterations in charges, examines and approves 
bye-lawH, and appoints arbitrators ia cases of dispute. It 
also controls the tram lines much as it does the railways, 
and it also supervises the Metropolitan gas companies, Tho 
Marine Department datea from 1850, Its business is the 
welfare of the British seaman in every part of the globe, 
hia health, his discipline, and his daily life, the coinpetency, 
care, and behaviour of hia officers, and the comfort and sea- 
worthiness of his ship. The Harbour Department parted 
company with the Marine Department in 1866, Its duties 
are more varied than its name would indicate. It concerns 
itself with harbours, lighthouses, pilotage, and such necesaitiea 
of safe navigation within eight of our coasts. It has charge 
of all foreshores belonging to the Crown ; it provides and 
maintains the standard of weight and measure ; it guarantees 
the quality of the coin of the realm, and it acquaints itself 
with the lighting powers of our gas, and tlie exploding pro- 
perties of our petroleum. The Fisheries Department has at 
present only such duties as might he fairly expected from 
its name. Tlie Bankruptcy Department was constituted 
under Mr. Chamberlain's Act, and through it all bankruptcy 
proceedings throughout the country are controlled. Tha 
FinancialDepartment has charge of the accounts of the Board; 
it administers many of the funds existing for the benefit of 
sailors, and it reports to Parliament on the accounts of Ufa 
asstirance companies. 

An important branch of the Board of Trade is the Patent 
OfBce. Applications for letters patent for inventions have 
to be made on a stamped form, for which a pound has to be 
paid. The appUcation has to be accompanied by a pro- 
visional apecificatioQ or outline of the invention in duplicate. 
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andatlrawiiig, if necessary, in triplicate. The application is 
then considered by tlie Comptroller- General of Patents, who 
issues Lis certificate of acceptance, which is forthwith pub- 
lished in the Official Journal of the Patent Office. This givea 
the patenteo proviaional protection for nine months. From 
this moment the patentee may work and publish hisinTention 
without prpjudioe to the letters patent to be obtained later 
on, but as a rule it is safer to delay publication until the 
filing of the final specification before the lapse of the nine 
months. The final specification has 1o be engrossed on 
paper of special dimensions impressed with a ^3 atamp, and 
accompanied, if necessary, by drawings in duplicate on im- 
perial drawing paper and thin Bristol board. The patent 
right lasts for fourteen years. To continue it during that 
period j^5o must be paid before the end of the fourth year, 
and ;£iDO before the end of the seventh year, or certain pay- 
ments on account can be made annuiilly. The idea of those 
who drew up these regulations woa that the inventor should 
attend to all this official business himself; as a matter of 
practice the inventor will find it pay him better in the long 
run to employ one of the so-called patient agents, whose 
business it is to make themselves acquainted with the latest 
fees and routine. 

Another important duty assigned to the Board of Trada 
is the registration of trade marks. Another is the super- 
vision of emigratiou. But we need not go through its duties 
in detail. 

Of ihe other Government Ofiices there are the Office of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies ; the Aiidit and Exchequer 
Office, which inspects the whole of the public accounts and 
iavestigatea all advances of m.oney on behalf of the public 
service ; the Public Record Office, which contains all our 
valuable national archives; the Pai/master- General' a Office, 
which superintends the payment of the Naval, Military, and 
Civil Services ; and the Military Offices, which are those of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, and Judge Advocate- General, and are all under the 
immediate control of the Commander-in-Chief, and under his 
direction govern all movementa of troops, grant commissions, 
and make the necessary staff and other appointments, though 
in all matters relating to pay and allowances these depart- 
ments are controlled by the Secretary of State for War. 
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Then there are the Parliament Officer, which have special 
duties in connection with the Huuse of Lorde and the House 
of Commons ; the Copyhold, Incloture, and Tithe Commission 
OJice, which facilitateH the enclosure of all waste lands not 
■within a prescribed distance of any city or town ; and the 
Ecclesiastical CoimniBiion Office, which waa established in 
1S34 for the purpose of equalizing the incomes derived from 
bishoprics, Church livings, and clerical offices, for the general 
management of Church property, and to organize a proper 
distribution of the Church funds. Added to these are 1' 
National Debt Office; the Mint; ihe Woodn, Forests, and 
Land Revenues Office, which has the entire management of 
the royal forests and woodlands, and the manors and lands of 
the Crown in Great Britain and Ireland, and through which 
all sales, purchases, and exchanges of the Crown or public 
property are made, subject to the sanction of the Treasury ; 
and there is the O^ffice of Worlis, which controls all ex- 
penditure connected with the maintenance or repair of the 
Koyal Palaces and the erection and furnishing of the chief 
public buildings and offices, and regulates all the great 
metropolitan improvements and submits to the Treasury all 
estimates of the cost of public works. 

A purely administrative office of increasing importance 
in which every native of this country is interested, is th 
General Eegister Office. Every child born in the kingdom 
haa to have its birth registered by one of its parents, or other 
person likely to know, within six weeks of its occurrenci 
the books of the local registrar for the district in which the 
birlh took place. There is no charge for this registration, 
but the wise parent procures from the registrar a copy of the 
entry, for which a small fee is charged. Tliis certificate of 
birth is required in applying for nearly all Government 
employments, and on many other occasions through life, and 
it is well that the child should be furnished with it at the 
outset. There is a penalty for non-registration of birth, but 
despite this a few foolish persons omit to fulfil their duty in this 
respect, and, by depriving their children of legal evidence of 1 
age, prnctioaliy handicap them for life. The local registrar is J 
incommunication with the General Register Office in Somereetl I 
House, and in the books at that office there appears the J 
name of every child whose birth haa been recorded since thsa 
Begiatrntion Act came into force. Should at any time ft] 
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■certificate of birth be required, it caa be obtained for two 
iga and Hevenpence at Somerset House, providing the 
date and district of the birth are known. It was Thoinaa 
Cromwell, whose destructioa of mooasteriea and general 
damagmg of Church property ia so often ascribed to his 
greater namesake, who, when Vicar-General in 1522, intro- 
duced the system of registering baptisms, marriages, nod 
burials, but it was not till within comparatively recent years 
that the Htate has provided a department with full control in 
the matter, and the compulsory regiaLration of the birth, with 
the necessary naming of the child, replaced the voluntary 
registration of baptism. 

Marriages are also registered. If they take place in church 
or ehapel the ceremony ia according to the custom of such 
church or chapel ; but should the parties see (it they can be 
married by the certificate of the super intending registrar of 
a district, either with or without licence. If without licence 
notice has to be given to the registrar after the parties have 
resided in his district for a week at least, and the notice is 
inscribed in the " marriage notice book," which ia open to 
public inspection, and the notice is hung up for three weeks 
in a conspicuous jiart of the registrar's office. At the end 
of the twenty-one days, the certificate ia issued, and at any 
time during the next three months the marriage can take 
place, either in a place of worship or the regiatrar'a oflice, 
or according to the usages of the peculiar ereed which the 
parties may profess. If the marriage is to take place with 
licence, the parties must have resided for fifteen days in 
the district, and lodge declarations that there is no im- 
pediment, and that the 
been obtained ; there is 
with the licence can be obtained the day after the entry is 

All deaths have also to be registered. The persons charged 
ivith the duty are the nearest relatives of the deceased 
presept at the death, or other person likely to be a trust- 
worthy witness. The information must be given to tho 
registrar within five days of the death, and it muMt be 
accompanied by a certificate of the cause of death, Nignod by 
a registered medical practitioner, if any Ruch uttiiridtxl iha 
deceased. Unless the registrar'a ccrtilfcMto btt I'litjiioed no 
burial cnn take place. Aa wiA binhs and mtatiagUi, m 
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with deaths, every entry finds its way to Somerset House 
for future reference. 

The chief of the General Register Office is the Registrar- 
General, one of whose most important duties is the taking of 
the census of the country every ten years. The first census 
was taken in 1801. Previous to that year there had been 
no official return of the population of either England or 
Scotland. The first census which included the population 
of Ireland and the Channel Islands from actual figures, 
instead of estimates, was taken in 1821, when the total popu- 
lation of the United Elingdom proved to be twenty-four and 
one-third millions. . 




Tbo Coinmilleo orCoancil— The Elementnrj' Education Act— Tba Wurk 
of tlie Eduoalion Dopartmant — The Cuila — Suhoul Boards — Compul- 
HOrj EducaaoD— I[B Kuasonablenesa— Tlia Sciance anil Art Depart- 
ment— Diatribution of the Grant — LiKsi Comiuitlees — Number of 
SludenlE — Technical Education. 

The Privy Council, that once used to do the whole work of 
the citato, and has now in so many instances a nominal au- 
thority over BO maoy departments, haa a real authority ia 
perhaps the most important subject that can engage a nation's 
rulers. It was in 1 853 that there was created the " Committee 
of Council for Education," to which the educational airange- 
menta of the country were entrusted. TLree years afterwarda 
the Committee was rendered more efficient by the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-President, aad it now consists of most lucmbers 
of the Cabinet, those most needful for its work being the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

Before 1870 the function of the Committee consisted entirely 
in the administration of such grants of money as were annually 
voted by Parliament for educational purposes. These pur- 
poses were, and are, the establishing and support of training 
colleges, the furnishing of schools and supply of proper ap- 
paratus, the payment of pupil teachers and the grants ia aid 
of school funds, in accordance with the regularity of the 
school children's attendance and their success in examination. 
But in 1870 the famoua Elementary Education Act was passed, 
and now the Committee is responsible for seeing that every 
one of the local areas into which the country has been marked 
out has a sufficient amount of accommodation In public 
elementary schools available for all the children resident 
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therein, and in ciise of auch not being the case to di 
increase by eitber voluntary or compulaory methods. 

Tlie chiefs of the sUiff of this, the National Educatioi 
Department, are a secretary and four assistant- secretaries — 
three for England and one for Scotland. The Vice-President 
is practically the department's parliamentary secretary, though 
his position is one of considerably more importance than that -m 
of parliamentary secretary in other branches of GoverDinent J 
administration. Nearly all the current business of the De* 9 
partment ia conducted by him. It rests with him to bring ^ 
only so much as he pleases to the notice of his chief, although 
no new rule is made and no alteration effected iviihout the 

The work of the Committee in administering the education 
fund annually voied by Parliament is mainly regulated by 
the Code, ■which ia a minuie issued every year by the Com- 
mittee of Council setting forth the conditions under which 
payments will be made to the schools. These minutes are 
always submitted for approval at one of the meetings of ths J 
Committee, and, when passed by theni, are laid upon the m 
tables of both Houses of Parliament for a month before their % 
provisions lake effect. By this and by the reports presented ' 
annually by the Inspectors of Education, Parliament is enabled 
to exercise its control over the Department's proceedings. 
There is one Cede for England and Wales and another for 
Scotland, ihe whole educational system of which country ia 1 
administered under a separate Act of Parliament. fl 

Throughout England and Wales school districts are cohkB 
Btituted, and it is the duty of the Education Department to J 
take the necessary steps to provide suitable accommodotiou in 
public elementary schools for all children between the ages of 
five and thirteen resident within the district, for whose elemen- 
tary education satisfactory provision is not otherwise made. _ 

Where the Education Department are satisfied after in- J 
quiry that such accommodation in any district is insufficient^ J 
and if al\er notice they iind that the required accommodattoa^ 
has not been supplied, nor is in the course of being supplied 
quickly, they may cause a School Board to be formed for 
that district. A School Board may also be formed in any 
district on application to the Education Department by the 
persona on whom it would devolve to elect a School Board, 
or in a borough by the Town Council. 
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The members of the School Board are elected by the bur- 
gesses or ratepayers in the district, hb the case may be. Tho 
voting is by ballot, aa for members of ParliameDt, with this 
difference, that, whereas a candidate for Parhament can re- 
ceive only one vote from any one elector, any one candidate 
for the School Board can receive aa many votes aa the 
elector may have to dispose of, each elector having the same 
number of votes as there are vacancies to be filled iu the 
voting district. 

It is the duty of the Sclinol Board to provide sufEcient 
school accommodation for the diatriut, and to maintain and 
keep etficient the schools under their charge, for which pur- 
pose they are empowered to frame bye-lawa, which, when 
sanctioned by the Education Department, have tho force of 
law, and may be enforced by the magistrate. 

The funds necessary for educational purposes are provided 
for by an annual parliamentary grant from the imperial 
revenue, by fees paid by scholars, by sums raised by wuy of 
loans, and by other moneys received by the School Board. 
Any deficiency in the " School fund " is made up out of the 
local rates. Being for the public good, the schools are thus 
paid for by the public money. It is better for the whole 
neighbourhood that the children should be taught than they 
should grow up in ignorance, and so ii is fair that every rate- 
payer in the ueighbourhood should bike bis share in paying 
for the school. It is the intention oE Parliament that every 
child in the nation should be sent to school. There are iilill 
parents careless enough of their childrcu'a welfare ns to die- 
regard the advantages of education thus oRered ihem by llm 
State, and, disgraceful though it be that such a ttate of tiling* 
exists, provisioa has to be made for it, Hhould a child not 
attend school inquiries of the parents or guardiana are made 
by the School Board " attendance officer," and, if no reason- 
able excuse is forthcoming, a Sue, after due wartuoff. i« 
inflicted on the person who (hua fails in giving die ebiid » 
chance in life. 

" Sometimes," says Mr. Anold-ForaUf , " it w w w m 

m^iaaX. children should be compelled to irfMM tAm^ Whw ' 

Kpatents would be very glad ^ tWr Mft M f^AWW, bM 

[^ ire have to remember ibat it «if«aUrb»»»«*>« (A** *'^,'* 

for the parent!, better fiv ttw <MM>M> m^ ^'''"-' 

whole conntrj' that the eUUtm i twrf* %» mb"-' 
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■vvhilu iliey are young than that they should La' 
disfldvtintage of growing up in ignorance." 

Attached to the Education Committee of Council is tlie 
Science and Art Department, transferred from the Board of 
Trade in 1856, Tliia is managed by the Lord President and 
Vicc-Preaident, Jbrming a amal! board of themselves. To 
advise and assist them is a special staff of otE<;era, including 
professors, whose duty it is to superintend the varioua 
science and art schools throughout the country, 

Clasaea are held by the Department in twenty-five branches 
of science, practical and theoretical, and in elemeatary and 
advanced art. Every year these classes are examined, and in 
proportion to the results the money grants are made, and 
other direct aids and incentives to further study are given. 
The object of the vote is officially stated to be the promotion 
of instruction in science and art especially among the indus- 
trial clasaea. It is applied to the maintenance of the Science 
and Art Museums at South Kensington, in Dublin, and in 
Edinburgh ; to the maintenance of the Normal School of 
Science and Royal Schoo! of Mines and the National Art 
Training School at South Kensington, and of the Royal 
College of Science and Metropolitan School of Art in Dublin. 

The schools are formed under the superintendence of local 
committees, generally consisting of the mayor, councillors, 
and magistrates of the district, who agree among themselves 
to act together and are subject to no form of election. They 
provide suitable rooms for the classes, and are held generally 
responsible for the proper management of the undertaking. 

In the science classes, which are chiefly held in the even- 
ing, about a hundred thousand students are under inatmctlon ; 
in the art classes, held chieHy during the day, there are 
nearly nine times as many, so that the Department has not far 
short of a million students in its care. The work done ia 
exceptionally thorough, and the coat to the nation of about 
half It sovereign per head for each pupil ia, to say the least of 
it, not \eiY extravogant. It ia in the further development of 
the Science and Art Department that we must look for tha 
promised improvement in technical education. 



LETTER XVI. 

THE CHURCHES. 



— Tilhes — OrdinatioDi— 
Tlie EstabliEbed CLurcli of Scolland — The NoDoonlbnnut Cboicbe* 
of Scotland— Tile Cliurches in Ireland— Baman Caliudica— Metboi- 
islB — iDdependenti — B&ptiiti — Uni lariwu. 

Ih llie theory of the English law every English roan ia a 
member of the Church of England, and in order to gire yoa 
a right understaniJing of the relationi of the eccleEJaffical 
Bjstem and the OonBtitution of this conotry, it will be ticce*- 
Gary briefly to sketch the history of that Church. 

It is an undoubted fact that Christifloitj was Tery early 
introduced into this couutry whilst it waa in the hand* of 
t!;e KomoDs, probably in the first inetauce throodi Booun 
soldiery, and tradition points to the numerous old cburche* 
dedicated to St. Paul, as a conlirmation of the asaerticMi tlut 
he was the apostle of Britain- However ihtii may be, certain 
is it that in the third century nnnieroas Obriatian congrega' 
tlons existed here, and the older chroniclers declare, with s 
fond pride, Uiat Britain produced the first Christian tmpffjt 
(Constnntine ihe Great), the firi't Chrifetian king (iMtnun), 
atid the first Christian mooaAt«ry (tlmt of Bangor in WmUm), 
When tho English invaders cauie tliey jienuvuted th« tulive 
believers, aod drove them iuio the Welih moiuiUine. There 
Chrisstians were found when Pofm Gregory tJje Great seat 
hither the uiouk Augustine mid his ciwiatiiuD*, ou the 
occasion of the conversion of Elhelbert, King of Kent, Be- 
fore this time the British Cliurch was gorerrjed by ibi own 
■Inshops, f>omeof ihese were present oilleially at the Council 
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of SardiB, A.n, 347; of Rimini, a.d, 359; and of Aries, 
A.D. 428-29 ; but Augustine, who did not come to Britain till 
A.D. 597, by a judicious application of force aa well aa per- 
suasion, induced the scattered bodies of the faithful to acknow- 
ledge hia authority as primate, whilst he himself admitted the 
superiority of the Iloman pontiff There was, moreover, a 
Primitive British Liturgy dift'ering greatly from the Koman, 
which Augustine endeavoured to supplant. A compromise 
was effected, tbe result of which was to leave lasting proof of 
the early contest with Rome, even in the structure of the 
service books in use before the Reformation. 

Augustine, upon being consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, received a present of a. pall from the Pope, and each of 
his successors applied for and obtained a like mark of dis- 
tinction for many years after from succeeding occupants of 
the papal chair, until it was asserted that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury could not enter upon his functions unless and 
until it was granted. This " palL " is an ecclesiastical vest- 
meiit somewhat resembling in shape the hood now worn by 
clergymen to indicate the university degree of the weai 
and a symbol of it is still retained in the emblazonment 
the arms of the province of Canterbury. Under the Norman 
kings and the early Flantageneta, the claim ti; present this 
pall, and the rights which it was supposed to confer, were 
stoutly resisted. But what Henry it refused to Thomas a 
Becket was conceded by his BOn John, who, as you know, 
humiliated himself so far as to hold his very crown as a Jief 
under the Pope. Notwithstanding the famous Statute of 
Prmmunire, passed in the reign of Richard II., which is still 
unrepealed, and which I may have occasion to mention 
again, the general results of various compromises made be- 
tween diiferent monarcha and popes amounted to this : — 
That, whilst in matters of faith and (to some extent} of 
discipline also, the Church of England gave obedience 
Rome ; in matters connected with the choice of bishops ; 
the enjoyment of temporalities, the royal supremacy was 
mitted. Thus it will be seen that the National British j 
Church was never wholly under the pretentious sway of the 
Pajial See. j 

The first stage of the Reformation in the reign of Henry I 
Vni. was not made in reference to doctrine. The right o£ ] 
appeal from the English Courts to the Pope was that against | 
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which the King's policy was directed in the beginniDg, and the 
operatioa of tlie statute 35th Henry VIII. cap. zo was to 
establish the jurisdiction of the Crown and the King's tribu- 
nals, ia entire independence of any foreign potantnte. The 
words of what is called the biddinff prai/er (still used in cathe- 
drals and in some churches before sermon) indicate clearly 
the intention of the Constitution upon this point. It runa 
as follows ; — Ye shall pray for all Christian kings, &c., and 
especially for our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, defender 
of the Faith, ocer all ]>erems, and in nit cases ecclesiastical 
and civil icitJiin these her dominiojii supreme." It is in this 
sense that the Sovereign is called " the supreme head of the 
Church." 

The policy of Elizabeth and of the Stuarts was to establish 
the Church of which tliey were membera aa the sole and ex- 
clusive form of religion. Hence non-ut tendance at a man's 
pariah church and non-conformity to its ordinances, were 
made by Convocation — of which I shall treat hereafter — the 
subject of spiritual censure, and by Parliament, of civil 
penalties, even of death. The theory of the Church down to 
ao late a period as the reign of George IV., according to the 
Constitution, was that of an ecclesiastical corporation co- 
extensive with the State, every English snbject being also 
an English Churchman, and the Church a body absolutely 
national. Two great religious sections maintained a constant 
and, eventually, anccessful struggle against this theory — I 
mean the Puritans and the Roman Catholics. The former 
party rcaorted to arm", and their victory in the contest 
against Archbishop Laud and hia sovereign displaced for 
twelve years both the Church and her royal head. On the 
restoration of Charles II. the former doctrine was revived ; 
and it was not until the accession of William III. that the 
Act of Toleration, permitting Protestants to meet to celebrate 
divine service alter other forms than the Liturgy — and in 
other places than the temples — of the Church of England was 
passed. More than a century and a half elapsed before per- 
sons who did not conform to the religion established by law 
were allowed to enter Parliament, and to take office in muni- 
cipal corporations. Every man elected to either was obliged 
to partake of the Holy Sacrament, according to the rites and 
doctrine of the Church of England, as a test. It was not 
until the year I8^8, that the atatuto imposing thia teat was 
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repealed. Thus terminated tiie contest ■with the first re- 
ligious section I named. The result was that there was no 
longer a Conatitution exclusively Church of E ni/ 1 and, hut ona 
neceasarily Pivtestant. 

The following year saw the final success of the Roman 
Catholic body. Like tlic Protestant Dissenters, they had ob- 
tained various infitaimcats of toleration, The objection to 
admit them to full rights of citizenship was based rather 
upon poUtical than theological grounds, and they endured 
for many years the most vexatiotia disabilities intended to 
prbTcnt their gaining wealth and influence, before it was 
discovered that being a Papist did not prevent a man from 
also being au Sioucst and a loyal subject. The KomaD 
Catholic Eelief Act, passed in the year iSzg, placed Homan 
Catholics upon the same footing with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, and there are now no offices from which Roman 
Catholics can be excluded, except those of Regent, of Lord 
Chancellor of England or Ireland, of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, of High Comniiasioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland; or any office in the Church of 
England, or in the Church of Scotland, or in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, or in the univeraitiea, colleges, or public 
schools of this kingdom. Until 1858 British aubjecta pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion were excluded from senatorial 
rights and honours, not by any direct enactment of the 
legislature, but because the wording of the oath of supremacy, 
which had to be taken by all members of Parliament, pre- 
vented them from subscribing it ; concluding, as it did, in 
the words, "upon the true faith of a Chrixlian." This form 
of words was adopted, when this oath was framed, to prevent 
the Jesuit adherents of the Pretender from swearing fealty 
to the king de facto with a mental reservation ; hut indirectly 
it had the eSect I have stated. Our Jewish fellow-subjecto 
could be judges, sheriffs, and magistrates. They could be 
called upon to carry the laws into execution, but had no 
part in framing them ; they had to pay taxes, hut had no 
voice in imposing them. They might vote at elections for 
others ; they could even be elected themselves ; but they 
could not take their seats. They might write M.P. afler 
their names, but the doors of the Parliament House were 
firmly closed against them. At last, howerer, after consider- 
able opposition from the Uouse of Lords, the excluding oath 
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was modified, ao aa to admit the Jews to legislative honoura ; 
and now the necessity for any religious profesaion whatever 
as a condition for becoming a member of Parliament ia no 
longer in existence. Jews, however, are still disqualified 
from filling any of the above high ofiicea of State from which 
Roman Catholics are excluded, but may exercise right of 
presentation to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

Thus the Church of England gradually ceased to be what 
at one time she was, and what many atateamen consider she 
ought to have remained — an integral and indivisible part of 
the Constitution. But although she has no longer the 
ancient prerogatives and high privileges that once were hers, 
she still occupies a position and exercises an influence it ia 
iraposaible to overlook. 

The whole of England and Wales is divided for Church 
purposes into two provinces, C'lnterbury and York, each 
governed by its Archbishop and bia mffrngaus, or inferior 
prelates. In addition to his province and the appellate 
jurisdiction connected therewith, each archbishop has a par- 
ticular district within which he exercises original authority. 
The district over which a suffragan bishop presides is called 
his diocese, or see (from the Latin for a seat or citair). 

This diocese is divided into archdeaconries, each arch- 
deaconry into rural deaneries, each rural deanery into 
parlaheB. I aubjoin a table of the English and Welsh dio- 
ceses and their several juried ictiona : — 


DiMe«.. 


JoiL^Jiclion. 


i 

i 


Canlcrlmry (Arch dio- 
cese) . . . 

Bntli and Wdls . , 

rhichflster. 

Elj .... 

Eiotor 

Glonaaater and Eritiol 

It 


All Kent (except Ibe aly of EoclieBter nnd 
deanur; a! the anme), tLe parisbsB of 
AddingLon and Croydon, together with 
tliB dStriot of Lambeth Palace, in iha 
tonnty ofSurroj. 

Nearly the whole of the connty of Homer- 

The wiiolB connty of Sussex. 

Nearly the whole of CamljridgeBbire, Hun- 

of Norfolk and Suffolk, adjacent to 

QlouocslarshlrB and city of Bristol, a part 
of Wiltshiro adjacent to GlonoestcrfiLiro. 
and the parish of Bedminster. 



^v 


V 
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^^V Sloeeie. 


JurirfittloD. 


H 


Hereford . 


mouth, Radnor and WorceBterEbire. 


^1 


LichfiolJ . 


Slaffurdshire, and the greatest part of War- 
wiokahire, and Shropshire. 




Lincoln . . . 


Lincolnshire. 






London and Middlesex. 


^B 


N^^ich ■ : : 


All Norfolk and Suffolk, OTlh the exception 
of the Archdeaconry of Sudbury. 


^1 


Oiford . . . 


Oifordslnre, Bnckingh am shire, Berkahire, 
andpartaof Willahire. 


^H 




Northaujplon, Rutlnnd, and Loicester- 

Ehiro. 
Tli6 deaneiy and oily of Rochester in Kent ; 


^H 


Rochester . 






mQch of north-eaatern Surrey, and the 






pariahes in Surrey which previous to 
1875 formed part of the Diocese of 










Ivondon. 




St. Albnna . 


The oountiea of Hertford and Esaei and 


^1 




that part of Kent which lies to the 




north of the Thames. 




Saliabury . . , 


All Dorsetshire, the piriahes of Holwell 






(Soraeiset) and ThomeoniU (Devon), and 






parts ofWiltahire and Berkshire. 


^B 


Southwell . 






Traro . . . 


The Archdeaconry of Cornwall. 


^1 


Winchester 


Surrey (eicept certain pariahes near Lon- 


^^1 










lalands. 


H 


Worceeter . 


Nearly all Worcestershire.lhe Arohdeaconry 
or Coventry, and parts of Staffordshire 
and GloQCealorshire. 


^H 


f Si. Asaph . 


Iho whole counliea of Flint and Denbigh, 
















shire. 






Bangor 


The whole counties of Angle sea, Carnar- 








von, and Merioneth, and part of Mont- 








gomery. 




^ 


Llandnff . . 


The counties of Glaniorcan and Monmontli . 


^1 




at. DaviJ'B . 


Parts of Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, 
Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, Cardigan. 




[ 


shire, Montgomery shirs, and Herelord- 


L 




shire. 
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Dtocew. 


JuriuJictioD. 


s 

1 

1 


York (ArohdiocGie) . 

Darham . 

CmliBls , . . 

Chester . . . 

Mancheater. 
NflwcasllB , 

EipoD 
Wake&eld . 

SodorandMan . 


All the coiiQly of Yorfc not in tlie dioMBea 

of Ripan and Wakefield. 
The conntj of Durham and tho district 

called Uexbamshire. 

and Cartmel in Lancnshire. 

The county of Cheater. 

The West Derby bnndrad of Iho connfy of 
I-ancaster, with the exceptim of ao mach 
of the aaid hundred a waa in the dJoce™ 

the anoicnt parish of Wigan. 

Almost the whole of I^noasTiire. 

The counljr of Northumberland, and Iho 
connticB of the towua of Newoatfle-upnn- 
Tjne and Berwick-upon-Tweed, the de- 
tached porliona of Northumberland and 
tho ancient pariah of Alalon, with JU 

The greater part of tho West Riding of 
YorkflLire. 

That part of the diocese of Eipon which 
ties Bouthward of the northoni boundaries 
of the ancient parishea of Halifax, BiraUl, 
Batlev, West Ardalev, Eaiit Ardalej, and 
Wakefield. 

The Isle of Man. 


The principal church of tlie diocese is called the caOitdml 
{from the Greek word of the same import), because it contains 
the episcopul ual or tki-one. The title hUkopii derived from 
the Greek episl-o/jos, through the Haxou bisrop, both signifying 
an overseer, or Buperinteodent, " so called from that watchfiJ- 
nesa and faithfulness which by his place and digni^ he hath 
and oweth to the Church." 

The form of an election by the chapter of the diocese ia 
still preserved in sees of old foundation. When a vacancy 
occurs, the Sovereign sends a permission to them to elect 
(called a coni/e ftelire), together with a lettfr misgive, recom- 
mending the person therein named. Obedience to this re- 
commendation is secured by the famous Statute of PrtBmunirt, 
and some Acta of Henry VIIL, which direct, upon any delay 
pr refusal, a forfeiture of all the real and pertonal property 
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of the recusant parties, with imprisonment at the King's 
pleasure, and other penalties. 

Appointments to bishoprics of recent foundation are made 
by order of the Sovereign in Coimcil, or by Letters Patent 
direct from the Crown. The bishoprics so filled are Glouceatec 
and Bristol, Cheater, Peterborough, Oxford, Ripon, Man- 
chester, St. Albaoa, Liverpool, Truro, Newcastle, Southwell, 
and Wakefield. 

We have Been that a bishop is a peer of Parliament, and 
sits in the House of Lords. But this privilege can only be 
claimed as a rif!;ht, in virtue of their respective sees, by the 
Archbishops, and the Bishops of London, Durham, and Win- 
chester. The right of the other bishops, who sit and vote in 
the House of Lords, to their seats, is regulated by seniority 
of consecration. 

Until very recently a bishop could not resign hia see, but 
it is now provided that when an English archbishop or bishop 
is desirous of resigning by reason of age or infirmity, the 
Sovereign in Council may declare his bishopric vacant, and 
appoint a suffragan. The retiring bishop is granted a pension 
of about one-third of the income of his late see, and may 
retain one of its epiacopal residences. 

Bishops Suffragan are also appointed as assistants in the 
larger sees. The Bishop of Dover is the Suffragan of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Bishops of Bedford and 
Marlborough are the Suffragans of the Bishop of London ; 
the Bishop of Colchester is the Sufi^ragaa of the Bisliop of 
St. Albans ; the Bishop of Peterborough has an Assistant 
Bishop; the Bishop of Manchester has a Coadjutor Bishop. 
Bat none of these have seats in the House of Lords, nor do 
any of the colonial or missionary bishops. 

To assist the bishop in the government of bis diocese 
generally, there are the dean and an indefinite number of 
canonH or pvebendarieg, who form the chapter. 

The title Dean is derived from the Latin word for ten, 
that being the usual number in the early chapters. Denna 
are of six kinds -.-—Deans of Chapters, who are either of 
cathedrals or collegiate churdies. Deans of Peculiars, who 
have sometimes both jurisdiction and cure of souls, and 
sometimes jurisdiction only. Rural Deans, who are deputies 
of the bishop to inspect the conduct of the parochial clergy, 
to examine candidates for confirmation, &c., and who ara 
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I endoned with aa inferior degree of judicial authority. Deans 
"it the Colleger of our Univei-nilies, who are officers ai)pointed 
to Huparintend the behaviour of the members, and to enforce 
discipline. Honorary Beans, aa the Dean of the Chapel 
Hoyal St. James, (fee. ; and Deans of Provinces — thus the 
Biahop of London is Dean of the province of Canterbury. 
It is now provided that all old deaneries, except those in 
Wales, are henceforth to be in the direct patronage of the 
Sovereign; and no person ia to be capable of becoming dean, 
archdeacon, or canon, until he has been si.x years in priest's 
orders, except in the case of a canonry annexed to tiny pro- 
fessorship, headship, or other office in some University. A 
dean must be in residence at least eight months in the year. 

All the members of chapters, except the dean, ia every 
cathedral and collegiate church in England, are styled canons. 
Such canons, however, as are }>rebendariea differ from such 
as are not, by having a prebend, or fised portion of the rents 
and profits of the catSiedral or collegiate church for their 
maintenance. Originally canons were only priests, or inferior 
eecleaiaatics, who lived in community; residing by the cathe- 
dral church, to assist the bishop ; depending entirely on hia 
will; supported by the revenues of the bishopric; and living 
in the same house, as hia domestics or counsellors. By 
degrees, these communities of priests shook off their depend- 
ence, and formed separate bodies, of which the bishops, how- 
ever, were still the heads. In the tenth century, there ware 
communities or congregations of the same hind, established 
even in cities where there were no bishops; theao were 
called coUegiates, as they used the terms congregation and 
college indifferently ; the name chapter, now given to these 
bodies, being much more modern. Under the second race of 
the French Kings, the canonical, or collegiate, life had spread 
itself all over the country ; and each cathedral had its chapter, 
distinct from the rest of the clergy. They had the name 
canon, from the Greek kuj^oi', which signifies three different 
thinga — a rule, a pension, or fixed revenue to live on, and a 
catalogue or niatricula. 

In time, the canons freed themselves from their rules, and 
at length they ceaaed to live in community. 

The country parts of the diocese, not otherwise governed 
as above, are subdivided into archdeaconries and rural 
deaneries. By the Canon Law the archdeacon is called " tha 
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bishop's eye," and liaa power to hold visitationa within his 
jurisdiction when the bishop ia not present, to make inBtitn- 
ttons and inductions of benefices, to assist at the examination 
of candidates for orders, and also to inquire into, correct, and 
reform irregularitiea and abuses amongst the parochial clergy. 
The rural dean governs part of an archdeaconry, usually 
consisting of about ten parishes, and exercises a similar but 
more restricted authority over them. Finally, we have the 
parochial clergy, consisting of recton, and vicars. The word 
'' curate " signifies a person having the cure (or care) of souls. 
'' Eector " is one who has the chief rule of the parish ia eccle- 
siastical matters. He is also properly called "a parson" 
(persona ecclesiie), that is, one that has full possession of all 
the rights of a parochial church, and because by his person 
the Church, which is an invisible body, is represented. As 
rector he is entitled to the whole of the tithes of his pariah 
(now commuted into a fixed annual sum called a rent charge). 
The vicar has only the small tithes. "Vicar" means a sub- 
ftitute. When, ia days long passed away, the great land- 
holders granted a rectory to a monastery, the living never 
became vacant, as the abbey or convent was a corporation, 
and corporations never die, although those who constitute 
them do. The monastery, as rector, took all the tithes, and 
sent a clergyman to pertbrm divine service, to whom were 
given the small tithes as his recompense. By degrees the 
substitute thus sent acquired a permanent right to the 
in Henry VIII. confiscated to the Crown the 
is of the religious houses, it was thought that their 
great tithes would revert to tlio vicar. This, however, was 
not agreeable to the grasping courtiers to whom the monarch 
had granted the property and estates, and an Act of Parlia- 
ment was therefore passed, which annexed the great titbea 
to the confiscated lands. Thus the position of the vicars 
remained unaltered. 

The right of presentation to a vacant benefice is termed an 
adrowson, the literal meaning of which is *' the taking into 
protection." Those who have the right are styled patrons. 
Advowson and Patronage are words having a similar meaning, 
the right having been first obtained by such as were founders, 
benefactors, or strenuous defenders of the Church. The lords 
of manors who first built churches ou their own demesnes 
appointed the tithea of those manors to be given to the offii 
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&nd had the right of nominating such 
s to otKciate in the churches so fouoded and endowed ; 
bence, they were termed patrons. 

Advowsons have, however, in many instances become 
separated from the manors to which they were originally 
attached, and became annexed to the person of the patron. 

It only remains foi me now to tell you how a person is made 
a clergyman. It is the peculiar prerogative of the bishop alone 
to confer holy orders, which in the Church of England are 
of three kinds — those, namely, of bishop, priest, and deacon. 
The ceremony of making the last two is called ordination ; 
of the farmer, consearalitm. On each occasion the oath of the 
Queen's supremacy must be taken by the candidate. The. 
essentials of valid ordination are prayers or beaedictioDS 
with the Apostolic imposition of hands. When a. layman 
is made a deacon he must be at least twenty-three years old, 
and (if not p&Bsessed of a university degree) a" /i/e/-a(e/ier»on" 
— that is, one of competent learning and good education. After 
twelve months tbe deacon may be ordained a priest. A deacon 
is ordained by the laying on of the bishop's hand alone. In 
case ofa priest, the bishop and the priests who are with him lay 
bands upon the candidate. A bishop must be a priest of at 
least thirty years o£ age, and is set apart for his ofHce by three 
other bishops. The archdeacons (who are priests appointed to 
that oflSce by the bishop) assist the bishop in ordinations. He 
has also his exaniiiiiiig cliuplainx to aid him in testing the abili' 
ties of the candidates, who must each have a title for orilert — 
that is, a sphere of labour under some beneficed clergyman, with 
a proper stipend for his support, before he can be ordained. 
A university fellowship, or a mastership in some of the 
public schools, is also accepted by the bishops aa a title. In 
order to become a rector or vicar, there are tn general four 
necessary requisites : )iohj onUri, }»t»e7Ualitm, inHitution, 
and inducliun. The first of these I have already noticed ; 
the second consists in tbe patron of the living ofTering liin 
nominee to the bishop of the diocese to be inMitnted by 
him ; the third is a kind of investiture of the ipiritiuil {«rt 
of the benefice, for by it the care of the •onU of tb« i>ari*h 
is committed to the charge of tbe perion in«titut«(l ; tbe 
last is generally performed eitlier by llie »xii\u\Kiui4/n ttt toiiiit 
other clergyman, and coDsijts in gtving lo tli«i fmrtirti IfM 
[ ducted corporal possession of the chateh, a* \/y infitilig hiitt 
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to toll die bell, bold the ring of tbe door, or tbe like. 
When the biabop ia also the patron, the presentation and 
institution are one and the same act, and aro called a colla- 
tion to the benefice. Until recently, a clergyman conHd not 
wholly relinquish bis sacred calling, but now the Clerical 
D i flab ilitiea Act, 1870, oaablea hini (after resigning all pre- 
ferment) to relinqnisli Holy Ordera by deed. This done, 
he becomes incapable of officiating in any manner as a 
minister of the Church, and ia discharged from all tbe dis- 
abilities of his former office. 

There are many matters which it ia difficult to avoid 
touching upon in connection with the subject of this Letter, 
but-which, if fully entered into, would Bwell it into the bulk 
of an entire volume. I will, in conclusion, refer \aConwcatwn. 
This is an assembly of tbe spiritual estates of tbe realm 
in both provinces. It consists of an Upper and Lower 
House in the province of Canterbury ; in the former sit 
the bishops, presided over by the AJchbiflhop as Primate 
and Melrojxililan. The latter is composed of deans, arch- 
deacons, and the Proctor a or delegates chosen by the 
chapters of cathedrals and beneficed clergy. Tho laemberB 
elect their own Prolocutor or Speaker. In tbe province 
of Tork all sit together in one house. Convocation is eum- 
moned by the archbishops in pursuance of the Sovereign's man- 
date. "When assembled, it must have the Sovereign's licence 
before tbe members can deliberate, as well as the sanction 
of the Crown to their resolutions before they become binding 
on the clergy. Formerly Convocation granted to the Grown 
tbe right to tax tbe clergy. That usage has now ceased, and 
with it the State necessity for convoking the assembly yearly. 
Kecently, however, ecclesiastical and spiritual necessities 
have cauaed its sittings to be in some degree available in 
practical sense. 

It ia calculated that in 1888 tho members of the Church 
of England amounted to fourteen millions. 

The Established Chtirch of Scotland is Presbyterian, and 
diifers greatly from the Episcopal Church of England. It 19 
a pure democracy, all tbe members being eiiunl. The General 
Assembly consists of partly clerical and partly lay members, 
chosen by the presbyteries, boroughs, and univeraitiea. It 
meets aimnally, sitting in May for ten days ; in&tterB not 
decided in that period being left to a Commission. In »oh 
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parish there is a parochial tribunal, called a Kirk Session, 
consisting of the minister and a greater or smatUr number 
of laity, of whom two are selected a^ Elders. Their oflice 
is to superintend the relief of the poor and a^Et in Tisiting 
the sick. Next to these Sessions^ and higher is authority, 
ia the Presbytery. 

The Dissenters in Scotiand are about eqiial in number to 
the Church population. 

The chief of these dissenting bodies ia the Free Church of 
Scotland, which was founded in 1843, owing to the dedfion 
of the House of I^rds on the subject of patronage, when 
about 270 of the parish ministen resigned tbeii prefermenta. 
The sum of ^367,000 wafl raised in the first jear of the 
disruption, and in ten years no less than 850 congregatioiu 
had been formed. The Free Church is now a fully organized 
body, with General Assembly, with ej'noda and pretbyieriM. 
and over a thousand coogr^alions meeting in epe<aally bnilt 
churches. Its two great principles are the independence of 
the Church in its spiritual action, and the right of taeh 
congregation to elect its own minister and reject any one of 
whom it disapproves. The dissenting Choreh next in itn- 
portaDce in Scotland ia the United Pretbyterian, c<nDtaociIy 
spoken of as the U.P. It has 32 presbytertes and 560 
cburchea, and a membership of nearly I go,ooo. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland has a member^ip 01 
nearly half a million. 

The Protestant Church of Ireland, formerly ia union wilii 
the Church of England, was disestablished and disendowed 
by Act of Parliament, 32 Ji 33 of Victoria, cap, 42, and 
ceased to be established by law January I, 1871. The 
Boman Catholic Church in Ireland is under four s»:hbi*liQps 
and twenty-three bishops nominated by the Pope. It ha* « 
membership of about four millions. 

There are altogether 236 religious denominations in Bng- 
land, who are dissenters from the Eetabliehed Church. Jt k 
estimated that of these there are now nearly two uiilU'/Uf of 
Roman Catholics, who have one arehbi^iop uid f'.mn««i 
bishops presiding over them. 

Next in number to the Boman Ciitholica are the Vii^nHoM, 
who, in their various subdinnons, have nearly iSttm-nwuW* 
of a million "Church mcmheM," Founded orinMitlly ti ifl^f 
by Jobn Wesley, the We«l«yaa Clmrcb luu bM k luutuiHlMJf 
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rapid growth. In 1744 the first Conference was held. It 
consisted of six members. Tlie Confereace now is composed 
of 480 ministers and laymen, in equal proportions, When 
John Wesley died the number of his followers was 77,000 ; 
in these days over 16,000,000 people are under Wesleyan 
instruction in difl'erent parts of the world ; in fiict amoog 
the English Hpeakiog communities in Europe, America, and 
the Colonies, the Methodists rank second in numbers to the 
Episcopalians. 

Of the Wesleyan-Methodists, the original Church, there 
now in the United Kingdom nearly 450,000 i 
members ; of the Methodist New Connexion, founded 
by Alexander Kilham, and differing from the original body 
only in the power allowed to the laity, there are nearly 
30,000; of the Primitive Methodists, founded in 1810 by 
Hugh Bourne, ttere are nearly zoo.ooo ; of Bible ObnBtians, 
founded in Waterloo year by William O'Bryan, in Corowall, 
there are 25,000 ; of the United Methodist Free Churches, 
seceded from the original body at different times subsequent 
to 1828, there are now about 67,000. 

Next in importance to the Methodists among the Non- 
conformists come the Independents or Congregation nlists, 
the oldest of all Dissenters, 'who first appeared in England in 
the days of Elizabeth, andceme into such prominence during 
Cromwellian times. Their great diatinguishing principle is 
that each Church is its own ruler, and requires no presbytery 
or bishop to supervise it as part of a general organization. 
The Baptists differ from the Independents only in tbe 
practice of baptism by immersion. Next to thein in present 
importance are the Unitarians, the increase in whose numbers 
is not at all proportionate to the spread of their doctrines. 



LETTEK XVII. 

TITULAR UISTlSCriO-fS. 

The Garter— Baroapts—Tlie ThiMle— Sl Patrick— TIm Ebt^— TW Star 
of lD<1i:i— The Micbael and Geowe— Tbe Iniiisn Eiupire~Tk« Mv- 
tliiguiahcJ Serrice — EjiiulHs Bachelor*— Tbe Vkl'jriji umI All**t~ 
The Crown of India— Tfc Victorii CVu«— Tkt AlWt H«iiil— Tbt 

liujal Red Croaa. 

Ih my Letter on the House of Lords 1 deKn)>ed tlie rwi^Au 
ranks of the peerage. There are, in addition, umbj tAita 
titular distinctions open to British subjede. 

Knights of the Garter raok before Privy ConodJIoM, 
" The Most Noble Order of the Guter " dala> from 'SM, 
and is held to be the highest grade of knigbthood in IM 
world. It is now almost entirely uonfined to our ynaa» at 
the blood, to foreign kings, and dininguichcd pe«n^ tbeuf^ 
at its foundation it was, strictly speakini;, sn order ©f mmi 
to which even a einiple knight might upire. lu kiii^U 
bare the initiab £-G. after thetr name*. 

The Older of precedence after the KnigliU of the (rvtUX 
is as follows : — Privy CounciUors, the Obaocellor vf t)i« 
Exchequer, the Chancellor of tbe Duchy of T.AUcast«r, th<e 
Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the ItolU, the Lords Ju»- 
tices of Appeal, the Lords of Appeal, the Judge* according bo 
Heniority, the younger sons of Viacounts, the younger booh of 
Barons, and Baronets ufEDgland, Sootlaud, Ir«Uud, sad the. 
United Kingdom, according to the dat« of their pttt«nU. 

Baronetcies were instituted by Jamei I. in idti, the i«- 
cipients being gentlemen of UKit'Sruioui for three deecutxU 
at least, who had a rerenue uf orer /^i ooo a year frOiUj laud, 
who were willing to p*y aomething over /^iooq foi' tie dig- 
nity, which sum was U> go towards the exjient* of dofiudiiig 
, the new plantation in the Nwth of Ireland. 'I'lie uuiiiUi' was 
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not to exceed two hundred ; but on Jam a a dea li he 
waa exceeded, and batonetciea gradually b ame 
honour beetowabla by the monarch solely on he i 

of tha Herald'a College that the would be p n 

gentieniaii of coat-armour. la one case, Charles I. even made 
a lady a baronet ! The title ia hereditary, and its bearera 
are distinguishable by the abbreviation "Bart." after thei 
names. There are nearly nine hundred of them. 

After the baronets rank the " Knighta of the Moat Ancient 
and Most Noble Order of the Thistle," which was first founded 
in 1 540, and is the premiec order of Scotland. It ia coi 
entirely to princes of the blood and diatinguished Scotch peers, 
and its knights have the initialH K.T. after their namea. 

Next to the Knights of the Thistle come those of" The Moat 
Illustrious Order of St, Patrick," an Irish order founded in 
1 783, and consisting of princes of the blood and distinguished 
Irish peers. The Knights of St. Patrick are known by the 
initials K.P. 

Nest to them rank the knights of our great order of merit, 
'' The Most Honourable Order of the Bath," first founded ia 
1399, and reformed aa we now have it in 1725. It consists 
of liree classes: — In the first are Military Knights Grand 
Croaa, known by the letters G.C.B. ; Civil Knighta Grand 
Cross, similarly distinguishable; and the Honorary Knighta 
Grand Cross, who are all foreign princes. In the secoud 
class, recognizable by the K.C.B., are Military Knighta Com- 
manders and Civil Knighta Commanders. In the third cl 
are the Military Companions and the Civil Companions, 
of whom assume the lettera C.B. The C.B. is generally o 
ferred for distinguished services — naval military or civil — 
and from the holders of that ho u gli g ^^ "ra, 

as a rule, filled up. All our ad n ad 

are either Companiona, Knight o G d f tha 

Bath. 

Next to the Bath ranks " The M E od d f tlia 
Star of India,'' instituted in 186 nd d d £ cea 

rendered to our Indian Empire. It hds three classes — KnigbtM 
Grand Commanders, whose initials are G.C.i^.L ; Knightft 
Commnndera, whose initials are K.C.S.I. ; and Companion^ 
whose initials are C.S.I. 

Nest to it ranks " The Most Distinguished Order c 
Michael and St. George," instituted in 1818, and now chiefly 
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awarded for eminent services in connection with our Colouics, 
Its Knights (irand Cross are recognizable by the initihila 
G.C.M.G. ; its Knights Commandera have K.C.M.G.; and 
ita Companions have C.M.G. 

The " Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire " is nest 
in rank. It ie conferred for distinguished serrioe, eitlier 
military or civil, in connection with India. It consists of 
Knighta Grand Commanders (G.C.IE.), Knights Com- 
manders (K.C.I.E.), and Companions (C.I.E.). 

After the Indian Empire ranks the new " Diatinguished 
Service Order," instituted in 1886, restricted to officers of 
our naval and military forces who have been specially men- 
tioned in despatches for meritorious or distinguished service 
in the field before the enemy. At present this order has 
Companions only. These use the initials D.S.O. 

These orders are ail recognizable by their special ribbons. 
The Garter ribbon is a broad blue one; the Thistle ribbon 
is green ; the St. Patrick ribbon ia sky blue ; the Bath 
ribbon ia crimson ; the Star of India ribbon is light blue 
with white stripes near each edge ; the Michael and George 
ribbon is blue with a red stripe ; the Indian Empire ribbon is 
Imperial purple ; and the Distinguished Service ribbon ia 
narrow red edged with blue. The Knighta Grand Cross of 
these orders, if any, rank before the Knights Commanders of 
their own and other orders ; and the Knights Commanders 
rank before all Companions of their own and other orders; 
and between the Knighta Commanders of the Indian Empire 
and the Companions of the Bath precedence places the 
Knighta Bachelors and the County Court Judges. 

Knights Bachelors are the ordinary knights, of whom 
there are about four hundred. The title is conferred as a 
rule on men of eminence in commercial and municipal life, 
and in fact covers the ground left unoccupied by the more 
distinguished orders. The Judges of the High Court are all 
knighted on appointment, bo are tlie Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General, and the leaders of the other professions 
are aa a rule Knighta Bachelors. The abbreviation of the 
rank is Knt. 

The lioyal Order of Victoria and Albert is conferred on 
titled ladies only. It haa four classes. The Imperial Order 
of the Crown of India is another order restricted to ladies of 
title. It consista of princesses of the blood ; of the wives 
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Bombrty, or Chief Secretary of State for 



and lady relatives of Indian prinoea or those of the 
lioldera of the offices of Governor- General, Governor of 

India. ' 

The Victoria Cross is awarded to offlcera and men of out 
naval and military forces for couBpicuoua bravery or devotion, 
to the country in the presence of the enemy. For every 
additional act of bravery a clasp may be added. Every 
wearer of the cross below tlie rank of commissioned oiGcer 
receives a pension of ^lo a year, and every bar brings im 
extra pension of ^^5 a year. The cross, which is of plaitt 
bronze, has the motto " For Valour," and is suspended from 
a blue ribbon in the navy and a red ribbon in the army. 
Its wearers have the letters V.C. after their names. 

The Albert Medal is granted for saving hfe on land or sea. 
The lioyal Eed Cross is conferred on ladies for special 
exertions in nursing sick and wounded with the army in tha 
field, or in naval and military hospitals. 

No subject of the realm is allowed to wear any foreign 
order or medal without the permission of the Sovereign 
signiiied by a warrant under the Eoyat Sign Manual, and 
this permission is not given unless the distinction is to be 
conferred in consequence of active service before the enemy, 
or when the recipient is actively or entirely employed in 
a foreign country in the service of the Sovereign by whom 
the order or medal is conferred. But no permiaaion i| 
necessary for accepting a foreign order if it Is not to be worn. 





LETTER XYIII. 
THE LAW COL'ETS. 



Common Law— Statnto Law— Civil Law— Equity— The Rnperior Courta 
— Circuita of \he Judges^Thfiir several CommiflBinna — District 
CoLirta of Reoord^CouDBtl and Atlorney — The Inns of Court— Tha 
Status of Manied Women — Au Action at Law — Tha Pleadings — 
The Jurj— The Trial— The Verdict— Judgment by Default- The 
CoalB— Eieoutiou— Judges iu Equity. 

Our law is of two kinds, the viiwrilten, or Common Law, 
made up of ancient cuatoma existing from time immemoriat, 
either general, affecting the whole kingdom, or epecial, having 
force only in particular places ; and the written, or StatuW 
Law, made and altered from time to time in Parliament, as I 
have described in a former Letter. The Common and the 
Statute Law are declared and interpreted by the decisions of 
the judges contained in the Law Eeports. 

The law thus composed may again be divided under two 
heads : the Civil Law, which relates to the rights of the 
people amongst themselves, giving remedies by action, in 
which the person aggrieved is called the plaintiff", and ha 
against whom the proceedings are taken the defendant ; and 
the Criminal Lav), which is put in operation by prosecution, 
in the name of the Sovereign, against evil-doers. 

Eqiiitif is a principle acting in conjunction with the law 
to soften and correct its operation in certain caaes, by taking 
cognizance of thone trusts and confidences which, although 
binding upon the conscience, a Court of Common Law is 
unable to enforce. For a long time after its introduction. 
Equity was a principle separate from, and sometimes antago- 
nistic to, the law, and was administered in coturts of its own, 
presided over byjudges trained to its practice, assisted by 
advocates who made it a distinct profeseicin, But now the 
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principles of Equity are generally acknowledged, and acted 
upon in Courts of Common Law, and Common Law relief 
and compensation are in like manner granted by Courts of 
Chancery. The Courts of Common Law and the Courts of 
Chancery, with tlieir distinct jurisdictions, are now consoli- 
dated into one Supreme Court of Judicature. 

A "court " ia defined to be a place wherein justice is judi- 
cially administered. As the power of executing the laws ia 
Tested by our constitution in the Sovereign, it follows that 
all courts of justice derive their power from tlie Crown, 

The whole of the courts were reconstituted in 1873 by tha 
Judicature Act of that year, which was amended and ex- 
tended two years later by the Judicature Act of 1875, 
Both these Acts came into operation on November i, 1875. 
In order that I may clearly point out the nature and extent 
of the changes effected by that Act and by others that have 
been passed since 1873, and explain our present judicial 
organization, it will be necessary for me to describe shortly 
the constitution of the courts previonsly to the year 1875, 
which was as follows : — Th C t f Chancery was pre-' 
sided over by the Lord Ch 11 two Lords Juatioea of 



Appeal, the Master of th 
The principal courts of C m L 

tings in Westminster H II w th 
Court of Queen's Bench he C u t 
the Court of Exchequer. The jud; 



Vice- Chancellors, 
holding their sit- 
in number — the 
f Common Pleas, and 
of the two former 



e called Justices of their respective courts, those of the 
latter Barons. The Lord Chief Justice of England and five 
justices presided in the Court of Queen's Bench ; tha Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and the same number of jue- 
ticea sitting in that court ; and the Lord Chief Baron and 
five barons in the Court of Exchequer, The whole of thesa 
courts, together with the High Court of Admiralty and tha 
Court of Probate and Divorce, are now consolidated into one 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which consists of two diviaiona ; 
one of which is termed " Her Majesty's High Court of Jus- 
tice," and the other " Her Majesty's High Court of Appeal." 
*' The High Court of Justice " consists of three divisions, 
which are called respectively the Chancery Division, the 
Queen's Bench Division, and the Probate, Divorce, and Ad-' 
miralty Division. " The High Court of Appeal " consistB of 
the following w officio judges — the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
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Chief Justice of Englund, tlie Ifastor of the Eolla, and aa many 
ordinary judges as the monarch shall from time to time ap- 
point. The Lord Chief Justice of the Cociraon Fleas and 
the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer were originally ea: 
offi,do members of the Court of Appeal, but their offices have 
now been abolished, and the "Divisions" over which they 
presided are now included in the Queeu'a Bench Division. 
An appeal liea to the House of Lords from tbe orders or 
judgments of this court. The names of the old courts and 
their general character have been as far as possible retained, 
and many of the outward changes in the style and constitu- 
tion of the courts have been merely formal. It is in the pro- 
cedure and in the rules of court framed by the judges under 
the autliority of the Judicature Acta, that the improvement 
Las been effected. 

The Queen's Bench is the highest criminal court in the 
kingdom ; it keeps all inferior courts within the bounds of 
their authority, and may order their proceedings to be re- 
moved for its own eonaideration by what is termed a writ 
of certiorari. It controls all civil corporations and magi- 
Btrates, and may command them by mandamus to do what 
the law requires in the performance of duties of a public 
nature in every case where there is no other course pre- 
scribed. 

For the administration of justice, England and Wales 
are divided into eight circuits, the regulation of which is 
governed by Orders in Council issued from time to time. Two 
judges generally go on each of these circuits, except in 
Wales, and they transact ia turn the civil and criminal busi- 
ness, except in the county palatine of Lancaster, in which 
the senior judge always presides in the criminal or Crown 
court. The county of Surrey is not included in any 
circuit, but commisaions are issued not less often than 
twice a year for the discharge of the civil and criminal 
business. 

Assizes — that is "sittinga" of the judges — are held in 
spring, summer, autrimn, and winter. At the summer and 
winter assizes, both civil and criminal business is transacted; 
but the spring and autumn assizes are merely " gaol de- 
liveries" — ^that is, they are held only for the trial of prisoners 
who are committed for trial witbont bail, and no civil busi- 
ness ia transacted thereat. For the purpose of the more 
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speedy transaction of business, the Gpring and autiima assizes 
are not held at every assize town, but aeveral counties are 
grouped together, and a convenient town (not always the same 
one) fixed for holding the assi;!e3 of the oountiea so unit«d. 
This grouping is done by Orders in C'ouocil published in the 
Zondon Gazette from time to time. 

The judges traasact the bosinesa upon circuit by virtue of 
five separate authorities, only two of which I need mention 
here, in treating of civil procedure, namely, the commission 
of assise, auChorixing them to hear and determine disputes 
relating to land, and the commission of nisi priiis, which 
empowers them to try all actions pending in the superior 
courts that are ripe to be heard. These causes are ap- 
pointed to be tried in the High Court, before a jury of tha 
county out of which the dispute arose,«t>i';iriM«(iinfe* before) 
the day fixed, the judges come into that county to hear and 
decide it. 

There are also distinct Courts of Record, having power to 
fine and imprison for contempt of their authority, such aa 
the Courts of Common Pleas of the counties of Durham and 
Lancaster, the Passage Court of I'iverpool, and the Court of 
Record of Manchester, having alaiost the same procedure as 
the superior courts, and an unlimited, or limited jurisdiction, 
as to the amount they can award, according to their consti- 
tution. 

Any person may bring, and defend, his own action in per- 
son, but almost all the business of oui courts of law ia carried 
on by barristers and solicitors, selected by the parties to act 
for them. Some barriBlers are appointed Queen's Counsel 
by patent from the Crown — all barristers fall under the 
general name of counsel. From the most eminent of these 
the judges are selected. The Lord Chief Justice is appointed 
by the Prime Minister ; the lesser, or puisne judges, by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The privilege of calling persons to the bar in England is 
exclusively held by four ancient societies — viz., that of the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray'g 
Inn, which now act as a corporation. Until recently stu- 
dents had only to pay fees and eat a certain number of 
dinners in the halls of these societies to entitle them to be 
called to the bar; but, with the exception of members of 
the Universities, they have npw to undergo n preliininnry 
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cxaminiition in general knowledge befiire tb; are adantted 
as students, aad all most also pw exwniaiUuHii in lav 
before they are granted the degree of bafnAer-A-lw, ^nd 
confers the liberty of pracdang in all FaiJIA ooint^ aad 
gives a legal right to tlie litle of ta^mre. 

An attorney is one who la put is (Le jdaee or farm vf 
anotber to manage his abin. Attoraqw a ' - — 

tinguished from solicitors who « 
of Cliaocery and from procton 1 
siastical Courts, but now du» dia 
and all attorneys proctors, <x woGason an liiaiiJ H 
of the Supreme Cout^ and a 
Supreme Court, afi«r I 
formed into a regular wort}', i 
Society, to which, ii 

by Act of Parliament, die t _ 

to become members o{ dua rimfrMiiiM, asl lfi« Amgg ti 4a» 
rolh or lists of petxons dnlj e 
£ded. Feraons are oAmtttd 1)j tfce a 

they have served for a oertaia tuae aa d 

a solicitor, under a legal iaitrawnC cdM «nE£eIi« itfdarti' 
ship, and have passed exaaiittalkas M laar. TliarMw «3mb 
considered to be officen of tihe fivjwww Oowt. Tue jodiew 
exercise strict supervinoo over dieir«aiid«ia,»odinay sbr^K 
their names oS the rolb, dioold it b« provttd ilo llwu* «d^ 
faction that they have been gvil:^ uf 'Cvudtiot dieserviu^ aucb 
a punishment. Solicibora tuive to t*i^« out a ««ri:^uie ev«ry 
year, upon which they have w pay a fee £of Wve lo iiuraue 
their vocation. 

The actions most commonly brou^t m tW '^jiuiuwi JLaw 
Division of the High Court of Justtoe txv to j'«Kx>y«r dle- 
poted debts or demands, the poeseswon of Jand, or a voupcu- 
sation in money, tailed damagtJ!, for MM wsuuutted or 
neglected to be done, whereby the pltuotiiT uuSere an lujufv 
to his person, property, or reputation. 

The courts are open to all, ajid the law's protecliou g«jj 
be claimed by alL £ren ti married woman is caijaOle of 
acquiring, holding, and disposing of ber property just as il 
she were unmarried, and may enter into any contract, and 
sue and be sued, without tlie participation of Lcr husband 
in her losses or gains, though the contract is held to bind 
^jiot only the separate property she possesses but all she may 
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eventually acquire. If aho trades separately from her hus- 
band she is subject to the bankruptcy laws. Everything she 
may Lave at the time of her marriage or may acquire after- 
■wards now remaina hers. She has against her husband the 
Bauie civil remedies and thg eame remedies by way of 
criminal proceedings aa if she were an unmarried 'woman, 
though she cannot take proceedings against him while she ia 
living with him, and neither the husband nor the wife can 
sue the other for a tort. The old contention that the wife 
has no protection against her husband for any property she 
may acquire by her own industry no longer exists. All are 
equal before the law, 

When an action ia to be brought, the plaintiff lays hia casQ 
before a solicitor, who issues a writ summoning the defendant 
to appear to answer the complaint of the plaintiff. Thia 
" appearance " is made by his lodging with the proper officer 
of the court a writing stating his place of business and his 
address for service, which must be within three miles of 
Temple Bar if the appearance is entered ia London, or within 
the district if appearance is entered in the country or district 
repi$tri/ as it is termed, where notices and further proceedingia 
may be served upon him. Where the plaintiff seeks merely 
to recover an ordinary debt <'T an ascertained sum of money, 
aa for instance on a promissory note, or ibr goods sold and de- 
livered, he may state on the back of his writ the particiilara 
of the amount he seeks to recover. The writ is then specially 
indorsed, and after the defendant has appeared the pluntiff 
or any other person who can swear positively to the debt or 
cause of action tcisj make an aflidavit verifying the cause of' 
action and stating that in his belief there ia no defence to. 
tlie action. On which affidavit the plaintiff may at once call 
upon the defendant to show cause why judgment should not 
be signed unless he shall disclose a good defence on tha 
merits. The defendant ia tims prevented from setting up A 
frivolous defence for the purpose of delay. The judge may 
then order judgment to be signed, or if he see fit give tha 
defendant leave to defend, If the defendant obtains leave' 
to defend, the action proceeds. The next step is the delivery 
by the plaintiff of a stotemenl of claim, which ia either writtai 
or printed, and must be delivered within six weeks after 
appearance has been entered. The defendant may, however,, 
if be wish to save costs and shorten proceedings, diapeiue. 
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with a slaiem&nt of claim, and he must then deliver hta 
defence (formerly hia plea) within eight days from appearance. 
The plaintiff may also, where the writ is ^pcciaUy indorsed, 
give notice to the defendant that the particul«ra of his elaim 
appear by the indorsement on the writ of Bummons, and thus 
Rave himself the additional expense of a more format and 
lengthy statement of the facta of his case. When a statement 
of claim IB delivered, the defendant miiat deliver hia defence 
within eight daya from the dehveryof the statevtent of claim. 
The defence contains a short statement of the facta upoa 
which the defendant relies to rehut the plaintiff's claim, or 
he may set up facts by way of set-off or counter-claim, in 
which latter case the defendant becomes the real plaintiff 
with regard to the counter-claim. 

Formerly the defendant in such a caae, if he had a claim 
gainst a plaintiff who had sued him, must have brought a 
separate action, called a cross action. But the modern pro- 
cedure is framed with the object of enabling litigants to 
settle all questions in dispute between themselves in the 
same action, and for this purpose to join third parties who 
may be partly interested on one side or the other, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting mutual differences. If, however, the subject- 
matter of the counter-claiftt cannot be conveniently disposed 
of at the same time as the original claim in the plaintiff's 
action, the judge will order the actions to be tried separately. 
A defendant may also demur, that is, he may deny that 
certain facta alleged by the plaintiff are sufficient in law to 
entitle him to recover even if they should be true, which he 
may deny under certain circumstaucee. The defendant is 
then said to plead and demur. The demurrer or question 
of law ia then argued before the judges sitting in Banco, as it 
is termed, or on the Bench of their respective courla. If the 
court should decide that the facts alleged by the plaintiff 
would be sufficient in law if proved to entitle him to recover, 
the demwrer is dismisHed, and the action is then decided 
upon the fads at the trial, which generally takes place before 
a jury ; but the pleadings mtiet first be closed and ie«ue 
joined between the parties. 

Suppose that the defendant denies the facta upon which 
the plaintiff relies, and Bete up other facts by way of set-off 
or covnter-cluim in big defence. The pltdntJff must then 
within three weeks after delivery of the defence deliver hie 
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reply, in which he may join issue ou the defence, and in the 
eanie pleading allege the facts upon which he relies in answer 
to the counter-claim of the defendant. The defendant then 
delivers hia rejoindei; in which he may, ia his turn, join issue 
upon the facts alleged by the pJaintifF in answer to hia counter- 
claim. Either party may demur to any pleading of the oppo- 
site paity, but when issue ia joined on the facts alleged on 
either side, the pleadings are closed, and the action ia then 
ready for IriaL 

When a cause is ripe for triai, the solicitors for either 
party make out statements of the facts and circumstances of 
their cases in writing, which are called briefs. They then 
generally select a Queen's Counsel — Q,C. — to conduct the 
case, and one or more barristers to assist him as Juniors, 
giring each a brief, upon which is marked the fee by which 
they propose to reward these services. A Junior may, how- 
ever, conduct a case without a Q.C., or one junior may lead 
another, but, as a general rule, a Q.G. cannot appear without 
a junior for a plaintiff, although he may for a defendant. 
The fee of a barrister and a physician is considered in the 
light of a free gift, or honorarium, which cannot be demanded 
or recovered at law. 

All natural horn subjects between the ages of twenty-one 
and sixty, who have an income of ;^io from land or tenements 
of freehold, or ;^zo from leaseholds, or, being householders, 
are rated to the poor at £^o, are qualified to be jurors. In 
Wales the qualification is one-fifth less than the above ; but 
in the City of London no man can serve upon a jury who is 
not a householder or occupier of a shop or counting-house, 
and worth j^ioo a year, A book called the Jurors' Book ia 
kept by the eherifF, in which in entered the names of all 
qualified persons, and from this he selects the panel, or 
list, which, in obedience to the writ venire facias jaratora, 
he sends to the sittings, or assizeSj and summons those per- 
soua included in it to attend there under pain of a penalty of ^ 
not less than forty shillings. Thus is formed the 

1 1' either plaintiff or defendant wish to have their case tried 
before a higher class than this, they may demand a special jury. 
The special jury list, kept as belbre by the sheriff, contains 
the names of more wealthy persons than the common juty^ 
Formerly only special jurors were paid for their servicfis, «( 
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the rate ol a guinea a case. They now reoeive a guinea a 
day and common jurors half a guinea. 

A jury ia empanelled as follows : The names of all the 

jurors summoned are written each upon a separate piece of 
paper and put into a box ; the officer of the court select* 
twelve at random, and these form the jury. The judge 
having taken hia seat, the jury are sworn to give a true 
verdict between the parties, and the trial commences. The 

junior counsel for the plaintiff opens the pleadings, stating 
the isBJte to be tried ; the leading or senior counsel then 
states the facts of the case to the jury, after which the 
witnesses, by whose testimony it is to be supported, are 
examined by the counsel for the plaintiff, generally in turn 
—this is called the examtnatim in chief. The defendant's 
counsel may then cross-ei:amine the witnesses as they are 
called forward, to test the truth of their story, and require 
them to answer as to such other circumstances as may favour 
the defendant's case, and explain what they have already 
slated. Afterwards the plaintiff's counsel may re-examine 
them upon any new facts that may be thus brought out. 
When nil his witnesses have been called (if none are to be 
examined for the defendant), the plaintiff's counsel sums up 
their evidence to the jury — that is to say, points out the 
leading facts, and comments upon them. The defendant's 
counsel then replies upon the case, and shows, if Le can, that 
it has failed. If the defendant calls witnesses, they are 
examined ia the same manner as those for the plaintiff have 
been, his counsel having now the right of cross-examination. 
Counsel for the defendant then sums up, and the plaintiiT'a 
counsel replies upon the whole case. The judge now reada 
over the evidence on both sides to the jury, and makes such 
observations upon it as he deems proper, and at the same time 
he directs the jury as to the law bearing upon the facts of 
the case. The jury are thendesjred to consider their verdict, 
which they return either for the plaintiff or defendant ; if fol 
the former (supposing that the action is brought to recover 
compensation for a wrong), staling the amount of damages 
to which he is, in their judgment, entitled. If the defendant 
has set up a counter-claim the jury may either dismiss it by 
finding n verdict for the plaintiff on the counter-claim, or 
tbey may give a verdict for the defendant on the counter- 

i claim and dismiss the origioal claim of the plaintiff, or they 
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may find for the plaintilF oQ bis origisat claim, and for tlie 
tlefendunt on his counter-claim, and aat off the amounts . 
respectively, the one againat the other. If the jury cannot 
agree in court upon their verdict — and they must be unani- 
moua in returning it — tbey retire to a cnamber apart to 
consult, and if bSki the lapse of a aufiicient time it appears 
impoflsible for them to agree, they may be discharged by the 
judge, and the trial has to be begun over agaiu, if the parties 
cannot contrive to settle their dispute in the meantime. 

If either plaintiff or defendant be dissatisfied with the 
directions given by the judge to the jury, in point of law, or 
thinks that their verdict Baa been given contrary to the 
weight of evidence, he may apply to the divisional court in 
which the action was brought, to grant him a new trial; or 
if the case ja decided against him by the judge who tried it, 
or by the court, upon a point of law, he may apply to the 
High Conit of Appeal to reverse the decision, and from them 
he may appeal to the House of Lords. 

Hitherto I havo supposed that the defendant chooses to 
appear to the writ ; if be does not do so the plaintiff may, 
by leave of a judge, go on with the action as though he had 
done so, if he can show that the writ has come to hia know- 
ledge ; and if the defendant does not deliver bis gtatemeat 
of defence within a given time, he will be held to admit the 
claim made against him, and judgment may be signed b;i 
default. If the amount sued for be ascertained — a debt for 
example — his goods may be seized to satisfy itj but if what 
are called unliquidaled tiamages, or damages the extent of 
which have yet to be ascertained, are sought, the plaintiff 
has to call upon the sheriff' to assesg the damages. The 
sheriff summons a jury, and holds his court (which ia 
generally presided over by his deputy) ; the plaintiff provea 
the amount of damages he has sustained, and the defendant 
may be heard ia reduction of damages. The jury fix what 
sum ia to be paid, and it is recovered according to law. If 
the defendant refuses or neglects to pay in this, as in any 
other case in which a verdict or judgment is gireu against 
him, his property may be seized by the sheriff under a writ 
from the court, and sold to raise the required sum, orhe may 
be arrested and imprisoned until he shall have satisfied it, if 
he haa the means of so doing, and neglects or refuses to do so. 

The parties may agree to accept the opinioD of a judge 
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upon the ]aw and the facts of their case, and when hia de- 
cision is given, it has all the force of a verdict by a jiiry. 
Actions invoIviDg mere ([ueations of account arc often referred 
to some competent person, whose aimrd, when made a rule 
of court, is enforced by it. 

The coats of the prooecdioga in an action are in the discre- 
tion of the Coittt, but in actions tried before a jiiry the costs 
are generally paid by the party against whom a decision or 
verdict ia ultimately given, but if an action which might have 
been brought ia a County Court is brought in the Superior 
Courts for a debt under ^20, the plaintiff will not get his 
coats unless the judge certifies that it was a proper case to be 
brought there for trial ; or if the judge, for any good cause 
that shall be shown to him, ahall think fit to deprive a success- 
ful party of hia costs, he may do so upon application made at 
the Iritd of the action. If the action is brought to recover 
compensation for a wrong — in legal language a tort — he must 
obtain a verdict for ^10 to entitle him to coats without a 
certificate or order of the Judge. If he recovers leas than 40*. 
in such an action, he is deprived of his costs unless the judge 
certifies that the wrong vra.svnlful and malicious, or that the 
action was brought to try a right. 

In addition to the sittings held in the High Court, in the 
district Courts of Record, and at the Assizes for the tria! of 
actions, there are the County Courts, which, with a very simple 
procedure, decide cases in which the sum in dispute does not 
exceed j^ioo in actions of contract; but, with the consent of 
the suitors, an action to any amount, but not of any character, 
may be tried there. The County Courts have also extensive 
jurisdiction under special statutes, such as those affecting the 
property of married women, and disputes between employers 
and workmen, Biiildiag Societies' and Friendly Societies' 
Acts, and many others. The judge usually decides both 
upon the law and the facts of the case, unless either of the 
parties desire to have it tried before a jury, which in thesu 
courts consists of five persons. 

The County Courts have also jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
matters, and in suits against or for an account of administra- 
tion of property not exceeding ^500 in value ; in suits for 
the execution of trusts, the property not exceeding ^£^500 ; 
in suits for foreclosure or redemption or enforcing a charge, 
in property not exceeding ^500 ; ia suits for the disaolutioii 
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or winiJiiig up of partnership, the partnership assets not ex- 
ceeding j{^soo ; and in eome other aises with n like restriction 
Ha to the amount. A judge sitting at chambers has, how- 
ever, the power to make nn order Iransrerring the suit to the 
Chancery Division of tlie High Court of Justice. 

The Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice is 
presided over by the Lord Chancellor, and consists in addi- 
tion of five Justices of the High Court. The Lord Chancellor 
is the highest judicial functionary in tlie kingdom, and supe- 
rior, in point of precedence, to every temporal lord. It was 
as the King's Head Secretary or Chancellor that ho interfered 
to correct the hardships or supply the defects of law aa ad- 
ministered in the Courts of Law, and thus founded the ayatem 
of Equity, as distinguished from Law, a system which may 
now be said to have absorbed the law, since the law ia now 
subordinated entirely to priociplea of Equity, and to a great 
extent assimilated to it in procedure. The Lord Chancellor 
is appointed by the delivery of the Great Seal into his custody. 
He ia a Cabinet Minister, a Privy Councillor, and prolocutor 
of the House of Lords by prescription, and vacates his office 
with the Ministry by which he was appointed. To him 
belongs the appointment of all Justices of the Peace and 
County Court Judges throughout the kingdom. Being, iu 
the early periods of our history, usually an ecclesiastic, and 
presiding over the royal chapel, he became keeper of the 
Sovereign's conscience, visitor, in right of the Crown, of the 
hospitals and colleges of royal foundation, and patron of all 
the Crown livings under the value of twenty marks per 
annum in the King's books. He is the general guardian of 
all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the general superin- 
tendence of all charitable uses. And nil this, over and above 
the vast and extensive jurisdiction which he exercises in hia 
judicial capacity in the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

Certain business is expressly assigned to the Chancery 
Division, of which the following causes are tho most im- 
portant : — The administration of estates of deceased persona, 
the dissolution of partnerships, and the taking of accounts, 
the redemption of mortgages, the execution of trusts, the 
recti6oation or setting aside of deeds ; the specific perform- 
ance of contracts relating to real property, the sale and 
partition of the same, and the wardship and care of infanta 
and their estates. 
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The procedure of tbe old Courts of t hancery has formed 
maay respects the model upon which the present system 
has been based, but the process of the Bill or Petition in 
Equity was cumbrous and expensiTe. All suits or pioceed- 
ings whutsoever are now termed A<Aiiyna, and the procedure 
in what is now tlie Chancery Division of the Higli Court of 
Justice is the same as that I have already de^ribed when 
writing of the other division. Evidence, however, in the 
Chancery Division is more frequently tiiken by offiiiavii 
than vivA voce, as it is frequently more convenient in that 
form, but witnesses may be cross-examined vivA voce in the 
Chancery Division, and a jury may be summoned if the 
nature of the facts in dispute should render such a course 
desirable, but the latter course is very rarely adopted. An 
appeal lies from the decision or direction of the judges of the 
Chancery Division to the Court of Appeal, and thence to the 
House of Lords. 
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CRIMES AHD OFFENCES. 

DeBnilion at Criraefl— TroflBona — Fc-lonii 
mentB— CoBtB of Prosecution a— Ac 
KuieoDCBB — Common Law Offences. 



Cbimes nnd offences 
Botae public law. I 
prevent their 
suitable punisl 
taken part 



acts done, or omitted, in violatioa of 
the duty of the head of a State to 
IB possible, and to inflict 
who are proved to have 
not from a feeling of revenge against 



the evil-doera, but to make of them esamplea to deter others 
from similarly offending. 

Offences against the criminal law are divided under three 
heads ; treasone, felonies, and niiademeanoura. The two latter 
together represent again two divisions of offences — ist, those 
actB evil in themaelveB {mala in se), "forbidden from the first 
by the revealed law of God," such aa murder, theft, and other 
crimes; and 2nd, those which the spread of civilization has 
required mankind to provide against {mala fimkibitd), such 
aa coining false money, frauds on the revenue, tampering 
with signals on railways, &c. 

The principal crimes known to the law, into which it is fit 
that we should inquire, are as follows ; — 

High Treason— This crime is a very difficult one to define, 
and it is almost impossible to define it accurately in a small 
space. It comprises compassing or imagining the monarch's 
death, levying wai' against the monarch in his or her domi- 
nions, adhering to the monarch's enemies, killing the heir 
apparent or the Lord Chancellor, treasurer, or the monarch's 
justices, and violating the monarch's eldest daughter or the 
wiCe of the heir apparent. Every person who aids or assists 
in tl)e cose of treason is a principal traitor. 
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Erery cme trLo is couricted of Ligb treeaoc ■mtai. be sen- 
tcDccd £D be haiigBd bj the neck onn] lie ie dead \ but the 
Sovereign mflj (if the offeDder is b man) direct, by a irar- 
rant signed bjf one of her principal SecretariM of State, tliat 
instead tliereof Bouh offender's be&d shal] bi; severed firnm Ida 
body wiiiist alive, 

TrtjiBon Feiom/ is relielilc^ t>f a cbaracler not euAdentJy 
grave to be treated as liigb trenran, and is p»i»»i-^«v.i^ liy 
penal servitnde for life. 

Murda- is iLe tal'log swaj of du life of afidlow-creatnirQ 
Ttnlawfully, inteniioQally, and wilSi oMtioe ofenAougiU, Ute 
punishment for morder ib death by hanging. 

Mauilav^lUer is tlie laHng airay of iLe life of a fellow- 
creature unlawfully, but iriikcvl maUrf nforelhoy^M, Slay- 
ing a person in self-defesce is not a crime. Aa the offenoe 
of manslanghter ranges from something very neariy akin b> 
murder, down to mere mischance, to irhich hnrdly any blame 
attaches, ko the puniEhment for il varies from penal servitude 
for life, down to a nominal imprisonment, according to tLe 
circumstances of the case. 

Attempting to marder by sbootiDg, poisoning, stabbing, £c. 
These crimes were formerly capital, that is, tbey were punish- 
able with death ; bot under the Criminal Statutes Consoli- 
dation Acts of 1861, the punishment was reduced to penal 
servitude, which may, however, estend to the period of the 
culprit's natural life. Stabbing, shooting, or throwing es- 
plosive or corrosive substances upon any person, with intent 
to disable, maim, or disfigure, or do some grievous bodily 
harm, can be punished by penal servitude, or imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

liolibeiy — Stealing from tlie person with violence, or threat* 
of violence. It is punishable by penal servitude 01 impriaou- 

Burglary — Breaking into a dwelling-house between the 
hours of nine at night and six in the morning, with intent to 
steal therein ; or {having committed a felony, or being in a 
house with the intention of committing one) breaking avt o£ 
it between the same hours. It is not neecaaary t!mt the pre- 
mises should be actually damaged to constitute this ofCotice, 
Opening a door or a window that lins been closed is a ooa- 
struclive " breaking " in the eyes of the law. runishmant — ■ 
penal setvitude or imprisonment with hard labour. 
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Iloiwebi-eakinfi — The same offence committed in the day- 
time, Puniahment — penal servitude, or imprisonment witb 
hard labour. 

Forgery — Making false bank notes, cheques, signati 
willa, &c., or altering part of a genuine instrument with intent 
to defraud ; nnd Vttcring — that ia, attempting to pass them 
off as genuine, knowing them to be false and counterfeit, are 
punifihable in the aame way as housebreaking. 

iipaim/— Marrying again in the lifetime of a wife or hus- 
band ; and Piracy — Seizing and etealing from ahips at aen — 
are eimiiarly puuiahahle, 

Aieon — Setting fire to houses, buildings, Htacka, Bhipa, &c^ 
Puniahment — imprisonment with hard labour, or penal ser- 
vitude. If a person or persuns be in the house at the tinia 
it is set on fire, the incendiary may be sentenced to penal 
geryitude for !ife. 

Coining — Making false money. Punishment— penal ser- 
vitude or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Lareeni/ — Stealing. When committed by clerks or ser- 
vfintfl, or from a dweUing-houae to the value of _;^5, Rud ia 
some other cases, penal servitude may be awarded ; bu^ 
unless a previous conviction for another felony i)e proved 
against the thief, imprisonmest with bard labour is the usual 
punishment. 

Receifiag stolen gooils, knowing them to have been Btolen, 
is punisbable as larceny. 

F.mheiilement — The wrongful appropriation by clerks and 
servants of money or property received by them, in virtus' 
of their employment as such for their master. Punishment 
— penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Rioting — Rioters are punishable by imprisonment witK 
bard labour ; or with penal servitude, if they remain togethei' 
after being called upon by a. magistrate to disperse. 

Eacajiing from prison. Imprisonment or penal servitude, 
according to the offence for which the prisoner was in ooii— , 
fiaement. ' 

Agaiating a prisoner to eicape, with many other offences, arff 
felonies. 

The following are miademennmira : — 

J'eijuFi/ — Tttking a false oath. Punishment — penal 
tude, or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Cheating — Obtaining money or goods by false pretences^ 
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or fraud. Punishment — penal serviiude, or imprisonment; 
witb hard labour. 

AssavlU — Unlawful attacks upon tbe person, without tbo 
intents before mentioned. Puniabment — fine or impiiaon- 
ment with or witbout bard labour. 

Conspirnc;/ — Tivo or more persons combining together lor 
an unlawful purpose, or to carrj out a lawful one by mt- 
lawful means. I'unisfinient — fine, or imprisonment witb or 
without hard labour. 

Tittering, or passing base or false coin. Punisbment — im- 
prisonment witb bard labour ; after previous conviction, penal 



Publishing libeU against individuiils, or blaspbemous or 
seditious statements against religion or government, Puniab- 
ment— fine or impriEonmeut, or botb. 

Poaching — Trespassing in pursuit, and destruction of game ; 
punishable, according to the time and manner in whii;h it is 
committed, and the number of persons engaged together, hy 
penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Gamhling — Using false scales and weights — SmTigglinff— 
Sending threatening letters, &c., &c. — are misdemeanours 
punishable variously, by fine, imprisonment, and penal ser- 

Finally, all attempts to commit felonies are misdemeanours. 
The amount of punishment to be awarded is within certain 
limits, which I need not lay down, in the discretion of the 
judge. Not more than two years' imprisonment can generally 
be given, but penal servitude for life, or any lesser term, can 
be awarded for serious offences. The punishment of trans- 
portation is now abolished, as our colonies are no longer 
willing to receive convicts, but criminals sentenced to penal 
servitude may be sent abroad wherever her Majesty, through 
her Secretary of State, may direct. 

The above misdemeanours are of n pablic nature affecting 
the peace and prosperity of the country, and the honour of 
its government. In some of them, such as assaults and 
libels, a double remedy is open to the injured person; bn 
may put the criminal law in motion against his assailant, and 
have him punished for offending against the law and breaking 
tbe peace, and he may bring a civil action against him, and 
obtain damages for tbe private wrong done to his person or 
character. As a geoeral rule, it is, however, advisable to take 
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only one of these courses, as it is not likely that a jury would 
give heavy damages against a miin who had already suffered 
punishment, or that a judge would pass a seTere sentence upon 
a man who has already been made to pay largely for commit- 
ting the same oEEence. But there are cases ia which both 
civil and criminal remedies may very properly be taken, the 
one to compensate an injured individual, the other to vindi- 
cate an outraged law. 

The cost of prosecuting persons for having committed any 
of the miademeanoUTBorfelonies above enumerated, and others 
which have not been mentioned, is paid by the State out of 
the Consolidated Fund, whether the prisoner be convicted, that 
is, proved to be guilty, or acquitted. 

Persons who combine together for the purpose of com- 
mitting any offence, and act in concert, are all equally guilty. 
Thus, if several men conspire to rob a house, and some of 
them watch outside to prevent surprise, whilst one of their 
number commits a felony within, they are each and all guilty 
of his crime. Peraons so assisting are principals in the second 
degree. 

Accessories before the fact are such as command or procure 
a fdony to be committed, Those who harbour or assist tha 
principal felon, by hiding him, or providing him with money, 
or a horse, &o., itc., to escape, are accessories after the fact. 
Either class may be tried with the principal felon, or by 
themaelvea, even although he may not have been brought to 
trial. But his crime must be proved to have been committed. 
There are no accessories before the fact in cases of misde- 
meanour; but such persons are principals. 

Ignorance of the law will not excuse from the oonaequencea 
of guilt any one who has capacity to imderstand it. AU 
persons are presumed to know the law, but infants under the 
age of seven years are supposed to be incapable of committing 
a capital offence ; and from that age up to fourteen it must 
appear that they know right from wrong before the law will 
be put in force to punish them. 

Persons of unsound mind are also exempted from punish- 
ment, as also are those who act in subjection to the powers 
of another, for neither can be said to hare a will of their own. 
But the frenzy and temporary insanity produced by drunken- 
ness is no excuse ; for this ia the consequence of a vice volun- 
tarily indulged In, and not, as in the case of lunacy and 
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e act of God, whicli no man can prevent. A married 
ivho commits a felony (other tliau lugli treason or 
murder, or — but this is doubtful — robbery) jointly witb her 
husband, in his presence, and with his sanction, cannot be 
convicted, for, in contemplation of law, she always acts under 
his control. 

There are numerous misdemeanours of a private nature 
affecting the rights of individuals or societies, such as com- 
mitting or maintaining mdsances prejndicial to the health 
of a man, or of the district in which he lives (such as 
chemical works), or to his or their repose and morality 
^such as disorderly gatherings), or to his or their peace of 
mind (such as keeping large stores of inilammable or ex- 
plosive substances likely to create a conflagration, etc.), the 
expenses of prosecuting which must be borne by the piirties 
complaining. 

You must understand, however, that although most of the 
crimes that can be committed are defined and forbidden fay 
Act of Parliament, slill a remedy exiata at common law for 
many offences against public justice, peace, or morality, that 
may not come within the strict letter of any statute ; but no 
new offence can be dealt with under the common law, because, 
as I have said, it consists only of ancient customs. When a. 
remedy has been provided, or a course of prosecution pointed 
out, by a statute, the common Jaw yields to it. All statutes 
which impose penalties must be coustruecl most strongly 
against the Crown and in favour of the subject. No person 
maybe tried or punished twice for the same offence; if it is 
attempted to do so, he may plead autrefois convicff^ (before 
convicted), or autrefois acquit (before acqiiitted), to the in- 
dictment. 
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Now that you know the nature of many of the offences 
that are punishable by our laws, I will show you by wbat 
tribunals persons suspected of having comtnilted them &re 
tried. 

In the Lotter in which I described the constitution of 
Parliament, I told you that the House of Lords has the 
right of trying persons impeached by the House of Commons. 
It has also the privilege, whilst Parliament is sitting, of 
trying its own members for treason or felony, but not for mis- 
demeanours. A peer accused of any of the latter offences is 
tried in the ordinary way before a jury. A bishop, although 
he sits in the House of Lords, must be tried as a codi- 
When Parliament is not sitting, peers may be tried 
felony in the courts of the Lord High 
Steward of England. This office is of great antiquity, but 
is not 61led now, except on special occasions, such as the 
trial of a peer, for which a person is specially appointed to 
hold it, and when the business ia over he breaks his wand 
of office, and his functions are at an end. Trials in this 
court are held before not less than twenty-four peers, in- 
cluding the Lord High Steward, who ia the judge. In trials 
before the Lords in Parliament, a High Steward is also ap- 
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pointed, not as judge, but as a kind of speaker to regulate 
the procedure. 

The Sovureign ia supposed to be tbe judge in these cases, 
and a majority of peers return the verdict of gitilti/ or not 
gaittt/, not upon oatli, but in the words, " upon mn konow" 
The Court of Queen's Bench, besidea its civil, has a very 
importunt criminal jurisdiction; in fiict, it takes cognizance 
of al! offences, from high treason down to the most trivial 
assault. The Lord Chief Justice ia the principal coroner of 
the kingdom, and all its judges are coroners and justices of 
the peace. It may be convenient here to state liow coroners 
and justices of the peace are appointed, and what duties they 
have to perform. 

The office of coroner ia one of great antiquity and import- 
ance. He is so called because he has principally to do with 
pleas of the Crown. There are usually four or six appointed 
for every county of England. They are appointed by the 
County Council, and may be appointed for districts within 
counties, instead of llie county at large. The Grown, and 
certain lords of franchises, having a charter from the Crown 
for that purpose, may appoint coroners for certain precincts 
or libertieB by their own mere grant. In every borough 
having a separate quarter sessions, a coroner ia ajipointed, 
with exclusive jurisdiction within tjie borough. 

The office and power of a coroner are either {t) Jtulieial, 
or (z) Minietei-ial, (i) The Judicud duties consist princi- 
pally in inquiring, when any person is slain, or dies suddenly, 
or in prison, concerning the manner of his death. A jury 
ia empanelled, and inquisition must be found with the 
concurrence of at least twelve of them. The inquisition 
must bo had mipei- visum corporis, for if the body be not 
ound, tlie coroner cannot sit, e:£cept by virtue of a special 
commission issued for that purpose. If any be found guilty 
of murder or other homicide by such inquisition, the coroner 
is to commit them to prison for further trial, and must 
certify the whole inquisition under the seals of himself and 
), together with the evidence thereon, to the Court of 
a'a Bench, or the ne.\t assizes. Another branch of the 
er's office ia to inquire concerning shipwrecks and 
Bsure trove. He is al=o a conservator of the peace, and 
a magistrate by virtue of his appoiutnient, having 
ver to cause felons to be apprehended, whether an inqui- 
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aition h&i been found against tbem or not. (2) Ministeriai. 
He is the aheriffa substitute in ext 
the sheriff is interested in the suit, or 
plaintiff or defendant. 

Justices of the peace are gentleir 
special commission of the Sovereign, a 
of tbe Lord Lieutenant of their connty, to assist in the ad- 
ministration of the law. They must have a qualification of 
the value of ;^ioo a year, arising out of landed estate. Cer- 
tain persons, however, such aa justices of corporations, peers, 
privy councillors, judges, and others, are privileged to act ' 
without such qualification. Their duty is to commit to 
prison any person actually guilty of a breach of tbe peace, 
and to bind over to be of good behaviour such as are sus- 
pected of being about to become so ; also to prevent and 
suppress riots and aiFrays, by apprehending disorderly per- 
sona ; and to administer the law at general and petty sessions, 
as will be seen hereafter. They discharge these services 
without any fee or salary. 

The Courts of Oyer and Tennhier and geiwal gaol de- 
livery are those which are held upon circuit in every county, 
before the judges of assize and commissioners appointed to 
assist them. The commission of oyer and terminer authorizes 
the person named in it to inquire, hear, and determine all 
treasons, felonies, and miBdemeanoura ; and that of general 
gaol delivery, to try and deliver every prisoner who shall be 
in the gaol when the judges arrive in tlie circuit town, no 
matter by whom they are indicted, or of what crime they a; 
charged. 

The Centrol Criminal Court is the moat important criminal 
tribunal in this country, as well from the authority of the 
judges who preside there as from the number and magnitude 
of the crimes which are tried before it. It was erected ia 
1834, and consists of the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, 
the judges of the High Court (excepting those who by usage 
or custom were not previously to 1873 required to act), the 
Dean of the Arches, tiie Aldermen, Recorder, and Common 
Serjeant of London, the judges of the SherilFs Court, and 
any person who has or sliall have been Lord Chancellor, or 
a judge of the High Court, or who may be thereafter 
appointed by general commission of the Queen. To thiB 
court Her Majesty may issue commissions of Oyer and 
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md Gaol Delivery, foe tlie trial of all caaea of 
i, murclera, felonies, aad misdemeanours. The court 
aits at the SesaioQS House in the Old Bailey ; and there are 
at least twelve sessions held in every year, at times fixed 
by a committee of the judges. During every eessiorl two of 
the judges of the High Court preside in this court for the 
purpose of trying the more important offences. The re- 
mainder are tried by either the Recorder or Common Serjeant, 
or the judge of the City of London Court commissioned for 
that purpose; on every occasion the Lord Mayor or some of 
the aldermen are also present on the bench. 

The Assize Courts, Central Criminal Court, and Court of 
Queen's Bench have power to try all treasons, felonies, and 
misdemeanours committed or removed for trial within their 
jurisdiction. 

The courts of quarter sessions of the peace have a limited 
jurisdiction. They are restrained from trying aU capital 
offences, and many others. Thieving, unaccompanied with 
violence ; obtaining money or valuables under false pretences ; 
attempts to commit felonies, indictments against uuisances 
and for the non- performance of public duties ; offences re- 
lating to game, highways, alehouses ; the settlement and 
provision for the poor ; disputes between masters, their ap- 
prentices, and servants, are the class of cases usually heard 
and decided before them. The courts of quarter sessions 
have also the power of hearing appeals from the decisions of 
the mfigistrates in petty sessions. These usually take the form 
either of appeals from rates, licensing appeals, or appeals 
from bastardy orders. 

The courts of quarter aeaaiona in counties are held before 
the justices of the peace, whose chairman presides. In some 
populous counties a barrister of standing and experience is 
appointed to that post by the justices, and receives a salary 
for his services. In cities and boroughs the recorder is the 
judge. As their name implies, these courts are held quar- 
terly, but in places where the business to be transacted is con- 
siderable, they sit by adjournment at intervening periods. 

Lastly, we have the courts of petty sessions, which, in 
country places, are held before two or more justices of the 
peace, and in populous towns are presided over by a stipen- 
diary magistrate, who must be n barrister of a certain stand- 
ing, and who receives a salary for his services. The fiiat 
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proceeding in all criminal cases, except high treason, takes 
place in these coni'ts. They have power to deal with many 
cases of a trivial nature summarily — thuC is, to dispose of 
them by punisliing or discliarging the accused upon their 
own responsibility. The graver class of criminals they com- 
mit for trial to the assizes or the sessions, according to the 
nature of the charge made against them. Persons suspected 
of high treason are generally examined before a Secretary 
of titate, and committed for trial or discharged by him. 

It ia not necessary to trouble yon with the constitution 
and practice of other courts of a criminal jurisdiction, which 
are seldom resorted to. My object has been to give you a 
concise and practical view of the machinery of our criminal 
law, and this is comprised, to all useful intents and purposes, 
in the courts which I have mentioned. 

Complaints had often been made of the injustice done by 
the want of a public prosecutor. It was urged that we had 
no security that every offender was brought to justice ; 
and that some might escape, owing to the proper steps not 
being taken for their apprehension. Moreover, that others, 
by intimidation and bribes, niight induce the persons they 
had injured to defeat justice by absenting themselves at the 
trial. Further that innocent persons might often suffer at the 
hands of unscrupulous individuals, who would not hesitate 
to use the criminal law and its machinery merely as a means 
of intiuiidation, o]i[jression, or ^tortion. The trial itself, 
too, might be conducted in such a slovenly manner as to 
result in a verdict of acquittal. 

It was attempted to remedy this defect in our criminal 
procedure by the Prosecution of Offences Act, 1879, which 
established the offices of Director and Assistant Directors of 
Public Prosecutions. There officials must be either harriatera 
or solicitors in actiiiil practice, and must retire from practice 
on appointment. The director must be of not leas than ten 
years' standing, and the assistants (not exceeding six in 
number) of not leas than seven years' standing. If the direc- 
tor gives notice to any justice or coroner that he intends to 
conduct the prosecution of any criminal case, such justice or 
coroner must transmit to him all the depositions, recogni- 
zances, documents, and other information relating to the same. 
Moreover every clerk to a magistrate or to a police court 
nitist transmit to the director a copy of the information aad 
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1 depoaitiona and other documents relatiog to any case 
in which a prosecution is withdrawn, or is not proceeded 
with within a reasonable time. If the director abandons 
any piosecution the aggrieved party may continue ib biniself, 
after obtaining leave of a jndge ; and the Act does not 
interfere with llie righl8 of private prosecutors, unless for 
public reasons the director chooses to undertake the prose- 
In every town where there ia a bench of magistrates, there 
are altomeys who net as their clerks, and get up the evidence 
againet peraons committed for triul, and instruct counsel to 
I prosecute. They are paid according to the number of cases 
entmsted to them, and it is to their interest, of course, that 
every complaint should be investigated. In large towns, 
Bueh as Manchester, Liverpool, Birraingham, Ac, there is an 
attorney apeciaily appointed by the corporatioa to attend to 
all prosecutions. These are, in point of fact, likewise public 
prosecators, as indeed so are the police in general, who appre- 
hend persona in the commission of crime, receive information 
of offences that have been done in secret, and collect evi- 

Juatice, whether it be in criminal or civil casHs, is adminis- 
tered in public. A prisoner must be brought before a mogis- 
tnile upon the earliest opportunity after his capture. The 
evidence tendered against him is heard, taken down in 
writing, and signed by the witness who gives it This is 
I called his de/mmliov, and the prisoner, if committed for trial, 
\ has an absolute right to a copy of this on paying a small fee 
for making it out. If the evidence is not complete at the 
first hearing, but enough is given to raise a strong presamp- 
tion against the prisoner, the magistrate haa the power of 
" remanding " him, or sending him back to prison for eight 
days, whilst further proofs are being collected, or of taking 
" bail " for his appearance to answer the chargR. To be ad- 
' mitted to bail, a prisoner must get two or more householders 
' to be bound to bring him forward when required, on pain of 
incurring a penalty iixed by the magistrate, in case they 
should fail to do so. Sometimes the prisoner's promise, 
under a penalty, to appear, is taken as sutHcient. Wheu all 
the evidence that can be obtained is collected, the accused is 
either summarily convicted and sentenced, or committed for 
I Jtrial to the assises or seaaions, where the wituesaea and 
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" indictment " is prepared and written upon parchment. 
The indictment is a statemeat in legal language of tbe offence 
for which be has to answer, and any mistakea in it such aa 
are not calculated to mislead the accused, or prejudice him in 
his defence, may be amended by order of the Court. 

The proceedingB in trials at assizes and sessions are almost 
identically the same. The day for holding them having 
arrived, a grand and a petty jury are summoned by the sheriff 
of the county exactly as in civil cases ; tbe jury for criminal 
and civil trials being taken indifferently from tbe same panel. 
The indictments are laid before the grand junj, which con- 
sists usually of twenty-three persons, selected from amongst 
the raagistiates and principal gentry in the county, who 
possess the qualification required of a justice of the peace. 
They examine only the witnesses in support of the charges 
against the prisoner, to see if there be a sufficient ground to 
justify his being put upon his trial. If a mnjority of twelve 
agree that there is one, their foreman, the principal person on 
the jury, writes " a true bill " upoa the indictment. If, on 
the contrary, no sufficiently strong case appears, he writes 
" no true bill " upon it, and in some counties cuts it across, 
and the prisoner is entitled to be liberated if there be no 
other charge against him. All the indictments are brought 
by the grand jury from the room in which they discharge 
their duties into open court, and there their decisiou of 
"true" and "no trae bill" on each is read out. Those 
prisoners against whom true bills are returned are then . 
assembled in the dock, the indictment is read over to each by 
the officer of the Court, and be is asked if he pleads " guilty " 
or '' not guilty " to the charge. This is called " arraigning " 
the prisoners. Those who plead '' guilty " have sentence 
passed upon them at once, and those who plead "not guilty " 
are brought up in turn to be tried before the petty jury. 

The plea of " cot guilty " merely means, " Try me." In 
their legal sense, the words^?«a onA pleading do not mean the 
arguments on one side or the other which are put forward 
at H trial, but the staLements which form the issue to be tried. 
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Tf a priBoner reftisea to plead, a jury ia empanelled to try 

whether he stands " imite of malice" or '' hi/ the visitation of 
GikI " — that is, if he be merely vexatiously silent, or inca- 
pable of answering by reason of being deaf or dumb, or of iia- 
' d. If a verdict to the former effect is returned, a 
plea of " not guilty " ia entered for him, and the trial pro- 
ceeds; if the latter, the trial ia postponed, and the prisoner 
Bent to some aaylum, from whence, should he recoyer bis 
' e may be brought up again and tried. 

It is not absolutely necessary that an accused person should 
be brought before a m^istrate and committed before he can 
be indicted, although that ia the moat ordinary and proper 
An indictment may be preferred without hia know- 
ledge, and a " Bench Warrant " for hia apprehension may be 
obtained from the presiding jndge at assizes or sessiona. By 
this means he loses the fair advantage which the law allows, 
in giving prisoners a copy of the depositions of the witnesses 
about to he examined against them ; consequently it is a 
course which should not be adopted except upon extreme 
occasions, and one which has always of late years found dis- 
favour with our judges, as being a proceeding by means of 
which the law may be employed by designing individual* as 
an engine of extortion or revenge. 

Any number of prisoners may be charged in one iodiot- 
ment with an ofEence iu which they have all been partici- 
pators. Only one felony may be charged in one indictment 
— that ia to say, you cannot indict a man for murder and 
burglary at once ; but any number of misdemeanoura may 
be included, and any number of indictments for distinct 
felonies may be brought in againat one prisouer ; and three 
acta of stealing, if committed within six months, from 
the first to the last, may be charged iu the aame indict- 

Fersons may also be tried, as we have seen, upon a coroner's 
inquisition, without the intervention of u grand jury ; and 
likewise upon an instrument filed by the Attorney- General, 
called an ex ojicio information, and upon na information filed 
by the Master of the Crown Office. The former process has 
fallen into disuse and is seldom employed ; the latter hes only 
for misdemeanours, and the accused person is always given 
sn opportunity of showing cause why it should not be issued 
sgaiiist Mm. 
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When a oonTeiiient number of priaonera have pleaded, tha 
officer of the Court uddressea them thua ; — 

" Prisoners, tLese good men that you ahall now hear called 
are the jurors who are to pass between our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen and you iipon your trials; if therefore you, or 
either of you, ■will challenge them, or either of them, you 
must challenge them as they come to the book to bo sworn, 
and before they are sworn, and you shall be heard." 

The otEoer then proceeds to call twelve jurors from the 
list of those summoned, called the " panel," calUng each juror 
by name and address. The jury then stand np in the jury- 
box, and are sworn one by one, and before the oath is ad- 
miniBtered the prisoner may '' challenge" or object to ihe 
serving upon his trial of any person there present. 

Challenges are of two kinds — ist, to the array, when ex- 
ception is taken to the whole number empanelled ; and 2ndly, 
to the polls, when individual jurymen are objected to. They 
are divided again into challenges peremptory, for which no 
caiise is stated, and per eavsam, when a reason is given. 
Both kinds of challenge may be made cither on behalf of the 
Crown or the person about to bo tried. For high ti'eason 
thirty-fivo peremptory challenges may be made ; in all otlier 
felonies the limit is twenty, in cases of misdemeanour there 
is no peremptory challenge. If the panel be exhausted by 
challenges of the prisoner and the Crown, or either, before a 
full jury has been obtained, the practice ia to call over the 
whole panel again, but omitting those peremptorily challenged, 
and then, aa each juror again appears, whichever party 
chidlenges must show cause for hia objection. 

Challenges for cause are either to the " array " or to in- 
dividual jurymen. To the array, if the sheriff be supposed 
to have made an unjust panel ; to the individual, when he ia 
supposed to he actuated by iil-feeling or favour towards the 
prisoner whom he is to try. If the cause be disputed, two 
Merg are appointed, who hear the evidence and decide upon 
oath whether the panel ia improper, or the juror impartial. 

There are some old formalities connected with the arraign- 
ing of prisoners which have been permitted to fail into dis- 
use, but which itmaybe interesting to mention, as they form 
almost the only authorily that ive have ibr some important 
principles. 

The tJFst step in arraigning a prisoner used to be to order 
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him to bold up hia right hand. This was done first to mark 
him out from his companions in the dock, nnd aecond, to see 
if he had been burned in the hand for a previous oflence (on 
which nccount he would lose the hentfil of clcrgii), but 
indireedi/ it establishes tlie principle that a prisoner on trial 
■must not be bound in the dock,- for if he were, how could he 
raise one hand 1 

In many foreign countries a man miiy bo tried and con- 
demned in hia absence. What have we to show as proof that 
this cannot be done here? Nothing e.fcept custom, and the 
old form of giving a prisoner in charge to the jnry. which 
used to commence widi the words, " Jury, look ujitin your 
prisoner — prisoner, looi upon your jury," 

The prisoner having been given in charge to the jury, the 
trial then commences. The counsel for the prosecution states 
the case against tlie accused to tlia jury, and calls the wit- 
nesses to support it. The prisoner, or his counsel, if he has 
one, may cross-examine them, and at the close of the ciibr (or 
the prosecution may address the jury in his behalf. And 
here I must impress upon you the difference of the proof 
required between the parties in a, civil and in a criminal case. 
I In the former tiie dispute is between subjiict and subject, 
L Add the object is to obtain all the facts in the readiest manner. 
K'Both sides must give evidence, or it will be presumed that 
'.what one deposes to must be true because it is not refuted 
by the other. In a criminal case it is vastly different. All 
the power of the State is employed agoinst the accused ; the 
Crown is prosecutor, and has unlimited sums of money and 
reBouroes at its command, to collect evidence, seoura iho 
attendance of witnesses, and to obtain men of ihe highest 
rank at the bar to conduct the case. Therefore, as the first 
object of the law is to protect the weak against the strong, it 
throws every possible shield around the accused against the 
abuse of power. He is not bound to criminate himself ; it 
is for the prosecution to prove hia guilt, not for him to prove 

The case for tlie Crown having been closed, the presiding 
judge asks the counsel for the defence (supposing there be 
one) whether he intends to call witneBses on behalf of the 
prisoner. If he reply in the negative, the counsel for the 
prosecution sums up hia evidence; and the prisoner's 
connwl then addrewei the jury. If, on the contrary, wit- 
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nesses are called for the defence, the counsel for the pro- 
Becntion does not sum up his evidence, but has a general 
reply at tlie close of the case ; the prisoner's counsel having 
the tight previouaJy to aum up the evidence he has adduced.. 
When the Attorney-General appears in a criminal c 
has a right to reply, whether evidence be given for the 
prisoner or not. No Queen's Counsel may accept a brief to 
defend a prisoner without a hcence from the Crown, to 
obtain which a fee must be paid, of course by the person 
requiring hia assistance. The reason for this ruh 
Queen's Couasel must all hold themselves in readiness to act 
for the Crown, and may be called upon at any tim 
duct the prosecutions taken in her Majesty's name. 

When both aides have been heard, the presiding judge 
Bums up the evidence to the jury, who return a verdict of 
" guilty " or " not guilty," according to the evidence, 
the former, the prisoner is sentenced according to law ; if 
the latter, he is discharged. The same rule which governa 
civil proceedings prevails; the judge lays down the law, and 
the jury decide upon the facts. If a legal question of suffi- 
cient difficulty arise, the judge " reserves the point " for the 
consideration of the Court of Criminal Appeal, which is com- 
posed of all the superior judges ; and pending their decision, 
according to circumstances, the prisoner is remanded or ad- 
mitted to bail. 

No new trial can he obtained upon a mistake in fact, even 
if it be clearly ascertained after the trial that the witnesses 
on either side have been guilty of perjury, or have been 
mistaken, or that others can be brought to prove or disprove 
any donbtftj. particular. If it appear that the prisoner has 
been wrongly convicted, the royal prerogative of pardor 
exercised, andhe is released. If, on the other hand, he be j 
wrongfully acquitted, there is no resource, for, as I have toldi 
you, no person can be tried a second time for the i 
offence. Ton will easily perceive that this is a great defec 
in our law ; it is but a poor consolation to a person who liot 
been proclaimed a felon in open court to receive in seeretJ 
through the post, a pardon for a crime he has never c 
mitted. The pardon should bo granted as publicly as th^ 
sentence was pronounced. 
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It gives a complete account of the Houae of CoiU"nonfi, 
■with the moJe of election of its membere, the varioua franchises, 
itc., the method of balloting, the duties of the different 
officials at a Genei-al Election, the duties of the members in 
the House, the routine of their business, the passage of the 
different bills, the management of debates, the woi'k of the 
committees, iSic. &c. 

The part taken in the government of the country by each of 
the Ministers is described, in tonnection with the working of 
the vaiiouB departments. In the chapter on the Treasury, for 
instance, it is shown how the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prepares the Budget, how his proposals are discussed in Ways' 
and Means, and the expenditure checked in Supply, and how 
the money is collected, and finally reaches the various depart- 
ments to be spent. 

It shows how the Ifational Debt originated, and expUina 
the different Government Funds, and describes the rise and 
working of the Bank of England. 

It shows how Iiocal QoTernment is managed, and explains 
the part taken by the Home Office, the Local Government 
Boai'd, the Lords Lieutenant and Sherifl'a, the County Councile, 
Quarter Sessions, Corpoi-ationa, Veatries, and Unions, 

It explains the work of the Foreign Offloe, and that of 
the diffei'ent grades of the Diplomiitic and Consular Services. 

It gives a complete list of every Colony and Depondenoy 
belonging to Great Britain, however small, and states how 
they are governed and supervised from the Indian and 
Colonial Offices. 

It contains a full account of the management of the ITaTJ- 
of the entry and duties of the officers and the men, of the 
classification of the ships, of the making of the guns, of tlie 
vaiious Civil Departments of the Admiralty, of the Coastguard, 
the Royal Naval Artillei-y Volunteers, the Royal Naval Eeserve 
and the Royal Marines. 

It describes the Army and Its organisation, the work of the 
W&r Office and General Staff, and other branches, tha »«ff-i 



